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THE OLD VILLAGE. 


BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 











lr lies among the greenest hills, 
New England’s depths can show ; 
About their base the river fills 
And empties as the distant mills 
Control its ebb and flow ; 
It had a quick life of its own, 
But that was long ago. 


Two centuries have rolled away 
Since a small, hardy band 

Turned their sad faces from the bay, 

The dim sky line where England lay, 
And boldly marched inland, 

Before them lay the wilderness ; 
Behind them lay the strand. 


Bravely they plunged into the waste 
By white foot never trod ; 

Bravely and busily they traced 

The village boundaries and placed 
Their shares in virgin scd ; 

Built huts, and then a meeting-house 
Where man might worship God, 


The huts gave place to houses white ; 
The ax-affrighted woods 

Shrank back to left, shrank back to right ; 

The valleys laughed with harvest light ; 
The river’s vagrant moods 

Were curbed by clattering wheels, which shook 
The once green solitudes. 


And years flowed on and life flowed by. 
The hills were named and known ; 

The young looked out with eager eye 

From the “old” village. By and by 
They stole forth one by one, 

Leaving the old folks in their homes 
To labor on alone. 


And one by one the old folks died, 
Each in his lonely way. 
The doors which once stood open wide 
To let a busy human tide 
Sweep in and out all day 
Were closed ; the unseeing windows stared 
Just as a blind man may. 


The mills, abandoned, ceased to whirr ; 
The unchecked river ran 

Its old time courses, merrier 

And glad in spirit, as it were, 
For its escape from man, 

Teased the dumb wheels and mocked and played 
As only a river can. 


Looking to-day across the space, 
Beyond the flower-fringed track 
Which once was road, the eye can trace 
The outlines of a cellar-place, 
A half-burned chimney-back. 
They mark the ruins of a home 
Now empty, cold and black. 


And here and there an old dame stands 
Some farmhouse window nigh, 

Or, dark against the pasture lands, 

A plowman old, with trembling hands 
Checks his team suddenly, 

And turns a gray head to the road 
To watch the passer-by. 


Above the empty village lies 
One thickly-peopled spot, 

Where gray stones in gray silence rise 

And tell to sunset and sunrise 
Of past lives that are not— 

The lives that fought and strove and toiled 
And builded. And for what? 


Tis Nature’s law in everything. 
The river seks the sea ; 

But not one droplet wandering 
Goes ever back to feed tht spring. 
Such things are and must be. 
The gone ix gone, the lost is lost, 

Fled irrevocably. 





Old village on the lonely hill, 
Deserted by your own, 
Your spended life-like mountain rill 
Has gone to swell the tide and fill 
Some sea unseen, unknown, 
Let this brave thought your comfort be 
As thus you die alone. 
PASSION AND PEACE. 


BY CURTIS GUILD, JR. 








Suarp lightnings leap across the sky ; 
The crashing thunders rage below, 
Where swaying pines wail mournfully 

And cringe before the coming blow 
Of howling winds that hurry by 
And rend the forests as they go. 


The sullen thunder dies away ; 

The dismal reign of night is done ; 
Before the rising star of day 

The racing clouds their courses run, 
And gem-tipped grass in bright array 

Lies glimmering in the morning sun, 


The timid hare forgets her fears ; 
Fair Mother Earth again is kind ; 
Dried are the rose’s gathered tears 
By wooing kiss of Western wind. 
So fiery passion disappears 
And peaceful rest remains behind. 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CONCORDAT OF 1801, 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 








THERE must be many readers, even care- 
ful readers, in America who have supposed 
that they had well done, long since, with 
Napoleon the Great’s Concordat. It might 
be laid back on the shelf as a thing of the 
past, as one puts away the battle of Blen- 
heim or the list of words which have im in 
the accusative. But the events of to-day 
are calling the whole history of this cele- 
brated treaty to the light again; and now 
that ecclesiastical questions are the most 
important questions for the French Repub- 
lic, the fundamental question is whether 
the Concordat of 1801 will work; and then 
follow the questions whether a new Con- 
cordat shall be attempted, and whether, 
indeed, one will be possible. 

The Concordat of 1801 is one of the most 
remarkable monuments of Napoleon’s wis- 
dom—some people would say selfishness 
or shrewdness; but this is scarcely fair. 
The Revolution had left the affairs of the 
Catholic Church in France in a horrible 
confusion. Conscientious Catholics were 
disgusted and alienated by its effects. In 
the midst almost of civil war, a simple 
priest, the Abbé Bernier, availing himself 
of a conciliatory proclamation of Napoleon 
—who was then First Consul—obtained an 
interview with him. His purpose was to 
show Napoleon that Catholics, as such, had 
no objection to a Republic, as such, and no 
love of Bourbons, as such. And he suc- 
ceeded. Napoleonliked Bernier. He gave 
to him his absolute confidence, and never 
withdrew it. He sent him as his plenipo- 
tentiary to Pius VII, who, be it observed, 
owed agreat deal to Napoleon, and had 
reasons enough to be afiaid of him. Pius 
appreciated the situation. He appointed 
Spina, Caselli, and Gonzalvi to represent 
him in the conferences. Joseph Bona- 
parte and Cretet, with Bernier, represented 
Napoleon. A long, doubtful, not to say 
terrible negotiation followed, lasting trom 
July 10th, 1800, to the 10th of September, 
1801, when, almost under pressure, the Con- 
cordat, as it exists, was signed. 

The Concordat is a short document of 





only seventeen articles. It would not fill 
two columns of Tae InpEpENpDENT. After 
some arrangements for immediate necessity 
it prescribes: 

1. That Bishops shall be named by the 
First Consul and instituted canonicatly by 
the Pope; and that before entering on their 
functions they shall take an oath of fidelity 
to the Republic of France. 

2. That ecclesiastics of the second order 
shall take the same oath. 

8. That at the end of every religious 
service, in France, the following formula 
shall be recited: 

** Domine, salvam fac rempublicam, 
Domine salvos fac consules.” 

4. Bishops are to nominate the under 
clergy; but these nominations shall not 
take effect until approved by the Govern- 
ment. 

5. Bishops may have a chapter in each 
cathedral, and a seminary in each diocese; 
but the Government is not bound to endow 
these institutions. 

6. The Catholic Church is not to interfere 
with the disposal the Republic has made of 
ecclesiastical property. 

7%. The Republic promises a proper com- 
pensation, ‘‘wn traitement convenable,” to 
Bishops and pastors. 

8. Catholics may endow churches when 
they like, and the First Consul is to have 
all ecclesiastical privileges which the former 
kings had. 

9. If, in the future, the First Consul be 
not a Catholic (as Napoleon I intended to 
be) a new convention shall be made regard- 
ing the part assigned to him in the Con- 
cordat. 

This is all which is now important to us 
of the Concordat proper. The American 
reader will perhaps be surprised to see how 
much more severely the Pope is restrained 
in Catholic France than in America. 

The Concordat was not agreed to without 
difficulty and delay. When Napoleon pub- 
lished it heaccompanied the publication 
with a longer code of “Organic Articles.” 
This surprised the Pope—and indeed roused 
his indignation—and he addressed to Napo- 
leon a protest, because he had never agreed 
to them, and said he never would, But to 
the French public they appeared as a part of 
the whole scheme, and all through Napo- 
leon’s time it was administered as if they 
were a part of it. We need not follow all 
their details. But the following particulars 
are important. 

The ‘Organic Articles” prescribe that 
no bill or other order of the Pope shall be 
received, published, printed or otherwise 
put in execution without the permission of 
the Government. 

2. That no nuncio, vicar-general, or 
other commissioner of any foreign priest 
shall hold any ecclesiastical authority on 
French soil. 

8. No decrees of foreign synods, even of 
generalcouncils, shall be published in France 
till the Government has examined and au- 
thorized them. 

4. No council or synod shall sit in France 
without permission of Government. 

5. The fees for ecclesiastical functions 
are to be fixed by regulations of the state. 

6. Any abuse by ecclesiastics in the dis- 
charge of their duty shall be referred to the 
Council of State. 

The Council of State is a supreme execu- 
tive body, which has existed in almost all 
the recent French constitutions—a sort of 
Mr. Jawkins, te whom things are referred 
of which no other disposition can be made, 








and which uses more or less authority as oc- 
casion permits and requires. 

7. The ‘Organic Articles” suppress all 
ecclesiastical associations except the semi- 
naries and chapters permitted in the Con- 
cordat. 

8. No person may be nominated as Bish- 
op, unless he be 80 years old, unless his 
character is certified by his own Bishop, 
and until he has been examined as to doc- 
trine by a bishop and two priests named by 
the First Consul. Bishops must reside in 
their dioceses, and every five years must 
visit the whole diocese. They may appoint 
two vicars general each; they may not or- 
dain any priest, unless he possess property 
producing an annual income of three hun- 
dred francs, nor more priests than the Gov- 
ernment agrees to. 

9. Pastors must reside in their parishes; 
no foreigner may be employed in ministry 
without permission, and every pastor must 
belong to some diocese. All ecclesiastics 
(when not discharging their official duty) 
must be dressed in black, ‘‘a@ la frangaise; 
but bishops may use the pastoral cross and 
violet stockings. 

Archbishops are to receive 15,000 francs 
salary per annum; Bishops 10,000 frances; 
ministers of the first class 1,500 francs, and 
those of the second, 1,000 francs. Their 
pensions are to be adjusted in the same pro- 
portion. 

These are the more important articles 
which have been made subjects of discus- 
sion. 

While the rule of Napoleon I lasted there 
was no real danger that these ‘ Organic 
Articles” would press heavily on the 

Yhurch. When the Bourbons came back 
there was less. With their Polignacs and 
other such gentry they were only too willing 
to arrange things as the Jesuit order 
directed, ‘‘ Organic Laws” orno. In the 
days of Louis Philippe there was sometimes 
some jar between King and Pope; but, with 
the accession of Napoleon III, and espe- 
cially of the lady Eugenie again, all became 
lovely. Nobody remembered Concordat or 
‘*Organic Articles”; and the Jesuit direct- 
ors of the Government did what was right 
in their own eyes. 

But all this did not last—could not last. 
When the Republic came in because 
Eugenie and her husband went out, the 
great body of the French Catholic clergy 
threw themselves into opposition, very 
foolishly, as we should say. If they knew 
how well the Roman Oatholic Church 
manages with a Republic in America, nay, 
how often it manages one, they would have 
taken quite a different course. What fol- 
lows is that few of the leaders of the pres- 
ent Republic have shown much love to the 
Church. Sometimes M. Paul Bert comes 
into the Cabinet, and is made minister of 
Worship and Instruction, Now M. Bert is 
the man who has made the most terrible 
attack on Jesuitism; the most terrible, be- 
cause nobody has been able to answer it. 
When this happens, or when any one of 
his mind holds this post, then there is heard 
one of the wails, such as the 
press is now uttering, that the State is 
oppressing the Church. 

If the reader have followed the details of 
the Concordat and of the ‘Organic 
Articles” he will see that Napoleon I meant 
to have the administration of the Church 
quite dependent on the political power. He 
was not the man to admit any empire with- 
in his Empire. The Republican adminis- 
tration are, therefore, fully able to shelter 
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themselves under precedents nearly a 
century old in any measures they take for 
clipping the wings of French ecelesiastie- 
ism. It is, however, equally true that ia 
such measures they rum counter to much 
of the practice of the Restoration and of the 
Second Empire. 

The discussion of to-day thenin France, 
to which Tue Ixperenpent frequently has 
to call the attention of ite readers, is 
first as to the Concordat itself—how far its 
rules go, and how far they justify or do not 
justify the Government in its measures; 
second as to these ‘‘ Organic Articles” 
how far they are fairly a part of the instru- 
ment, how far the precedents of the Res- 
toration and of the Second Empire govern 
the men of to-day. In the fiiture looms up 
another question, whether a new Concordat 
may not be desirable and possible. 

Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT I8 BAPTISM? 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


‘*Iy is the sacrament of regeneration” 
answers the High Churchman and the 
Roman Catholic. ‘It is an outward rite, 
by which an inward grace is communicated, 
renewing the heart and transforming the 
character.” 

** Tt is the seal of the covenant” answers 
the good Calvinist. ‘ As circumcision was 
the seal of the old covenant baptism is the 
seal of the new. Circumcision was for the 
chosen people, with whom the old covenant 
was made; baptism is for the elect and for 
their children, with whom the new covenant 
is made. When an adult gives us good 
evidence that he is regenerate, we baptize 
him, applying to him the seal of the cove- 
nant; because, if he is regenerate, he must 
be one of the elect, and so entitled to all the 
benefits of the covenant. His children, 
also, are included in the covenant, and we 
baptize them for the same reason. But we 
would baptize no adult who did not give 
clear evidence of regeneration; because, 
unless he was regenerate we could not know 
that he belonged to the number of the elect, 
and to apply to one not numbered among 
the elect the seal of the covenant, which is 
made only with the elect, would be a rash 
and unwarranted perversion of the ordin- 
ance-—nothing short of sacrilege. For the 
same reason we refuse baptism to the 
children of unregenerate parents. There 
is no covenant with them. Whatever 
mercies God may extend to them are un- 
covenanted mercies; they are wholly out- 
side the scope of the instituted provisions 
of grace.” 

This view of baptism, which makes it 
the seal of a covenant made with the elect 
and their offspring, has long been the cur- 
rent theory among Pedo-baptist Calvinists ; 
but there are many signs that it is losing 
its hold. The doctrine of individual respon- 
sibility has gradually superseded the doc- 
trine of imputation; the propriety of bap- 
tizing, in infancy, a child who might use 
his freedom to rebel against God has been 
more and more sharply questioned; a cov- 
enant whose seal could be thus unduly 
broken was divested of much of its sacred- 
ness. So long as children could be sent by 
theologians, without compunction, to ever- 
lasting torment for the sins of their ances- 
tors it seemed logical enough to count them 
into the Kingdom of God on the strength of 
the faith of their ancestors; but that closer 
ethical judgment which denied infant dam- 
nation began to question the assumption 
on which infant baptism seemed to proceed, 
that the children of believers were saved 
through the faith of their parents. 

A bright New England divine once said 
that he baptized infants exactly as he bap- 
tized adults, upon evidence of their regen- 
eration; in the case of adults the evidence 
was @ posteriori, and in the case of the infants 
of believers @ priori. That is the exact phi- 
losophy of infant baptism among Calvinists ; 
and it is the gradual weakening of this 
@ priori evidence in the minds of good Cal- 
vinists that has been bringing the ordi- 
nance into disuse. Such evidence, they 
have reasoned, is not sufficient; no one can 
tell whether an infant iselect or not. Let us 
wait, before we apply to him the seal of the 
covenant, to see whether he gives any sign 
in his life of iaving accepted the covenant 
for himself. 


It is not at all strange that the ordinance 





of infant baptism, as based upon the doc- 
trine of the covenants, should have fallen 
{nto disuse. Those who continue to believe 
the doctrine of election for themselves are 
staggered by the fact that so many baptized 
children of undoubted believers give no evi- 
dence in after life of being regenerate; and 
they are inclined to fall back on the Baptist 
theory that a confession of personal faith 
should precede baptism. But there are 
many who have ceased to hold the doctrine 
of election with its corollaries. To them 
the doctrine seems exclusive and unjust. 
They have not so learned Christ, they say, 
as to believe that his grace is dispensed in 
this partial and parsimonious way. And, 
having rejected the doctrine of election, 
they seem to themselves to have no logical 
basis for the rite of infant baptism. 

Is it not possible to frame a theory of 
this ordinance which shall be at once scrip- 
tural and Christian, and which shall thus 
furnish an ample basis for its consistent ob- 
servance? Without claiming for baptism 
any magical or supernatural efficacy, and 
without narrowing it to the dimensions of 
un exclusive rite intended only for the 
elect, why may we not say that it is a simple 
declaratory rite, by which is signified the 
universal fatherhood of God and the un- 
limited redemption of his Son? 

The doctrine on which the rite of bap- 
tism may be most safely rested is contained 
in the divine proclamation: ‘ All souls are 
mine.” Every human being, infant or 
adult, is a child of God and an heir of eter- 
nal life. He may forfeit this inheritance; 
but itis his birthright. Baptism is a sol- 
emn declaration of this fact. It cannot of 
course be administered to an adult, except 
by his own choice. When it is so adminis- 
tered, it is an affirmation on the part of the 
administrator, and a recognition by the can- 
didate, of the fact that he belongs to God. 
He is baptized “into the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 
Now, by his own confession, he is one of 
tne sons of God. The baptism does not 
create this sonship, but it declares it. By 
his own free act he assumes the dignities 
and responsibilities that belong to this rela- 
tion. That God is his Father, that Christ 
is his Redeemer, he joyfully confesses. 


Having made this recognition of his own 
relation to God he may naturally be desir- 
ous of making it also on behalf of bis child- 
ren. ‘* This infant child of mine, he may 
say, ‘belongs to God as truly as I do. 
‘Behold,’ saith the Lord, ‘all souls are 
mine. As the soul of the father, so 
also the soul of the son is mine.’ 
This is a truth that I have but dimly 
realized hitherto. Now I rejoice in 
the recognition of it, and I mean that my 
child shall learn it among his earliest les- 
sons. I know nothing about elect or non- 
elect; I know that every human being be- 
longs to God. I assume nothing, therefore, 
and run no risks whatever when I ask that 
this solemn and inspiring declaration be 
made on behalf of my child. As soon as 
he is able to understand the meaning of the 
words I will tell him that he is God’s child; 
that his father and mother have recognized 
him as God’s child and have surrendered 
him to God in his infancy, claiming for him 
all the rights of this divine sonship; and I 
will lead him, if I can, from his earliest 
days to accept this truth and to enter into 
the responsibilities and the duties that be- 
long to this relation.” 

With this understanding of the nature of 
baptism it seems to me that many of the 
difficulties that now environ the subject in 
the minds of conscientious parents will dis- 
appear. Is it a fact that all souls are God’s; 
that his fathe:ly blessing waits for all, 
and his redeeming grace is sufficient for all; 
that every child may be taught to say 
‘‘Our Father”? Is it true that baptism is 
the simple declaration of this fact—the rec- 
ognition on behalf of the individual of this 
universal truth? What, then, hinders the 
making of this declaration on behalf of any 
child? It is the most momentous truth that 
can be uttered respecting him; it is the one 
truth he needs to know; it ought to be one 
of the first truths taught him; he should 
grow from his infancy ufito the realization 
of the privileges and the duties which 
spring from this relution. The parents are 
perfectly competent to have this declara- 
tion made on behalf of their child. It is a 
fact that their child does belong to God. He 





may be a prodigal and disobedient child; 
but he will still be God’s child. This is the 
one fact to keep before him all the days of 
his life. To have this fact impressively de- 
clared in his behalf in his earliest infancy 
would seem to be the most natural thing in 
the world for believing parents to do. 

Of course it is not necessary that this 
formal] declaration on the part of the Church 
should be made more than once. When 
the child is old enough to enter into cov- 
enant with the Church, it is only necessary 
that he should signify his belief in the truth 
of the declaration made concerning him in 
his infancy. 

This theory might require the revision of 
some of our Confessions of Faith. The 
phrase is common to many of these confes- 
sions that ‘‘ believers and their h. useholds 
only ” are proper subjects of baptism. This 
is commonly understood to mean members 
of the Church and their children. But there 
appears to be no good reason why any child 
should be refused baptism. If all souls are 
God’s the declaration of this fact may be 
safely made on behalf of any infant, whether 
its parents are members of the Church or 
not. And if parents, not members of the 
Church, bring their children to me for bap- 
tism, I will say to them: ‘‘Certainly your 
children belong to God. As the minister 
of Christ Iam ready to recognize them as 
belonging to him and to baptize them into 
his name. And now, since you ask to have 
this declaration made concerning them, will 
you remember to teach them as soon as 
they are old enough to understand, that 
they are the children of their Father in 
Heaven, and that their first duty is to know 
his will and to do it?” If parents are ready 
to make this promise I see no good reason 
why their children may not be baptized. 


CoLuMBUs, O. 


MODERN JUGGLERY AND HEATH- 
EN MIRACLES. 


BY BISHOP A. OLEVELAND OOXE, D.D. 





On the lake of Geneva I once had the 
great pleasure of voyaging with the late 
Bishop Wilberforce, who had invited me to 
travel with him over the Simplon. What 
a companion for such a trip! We talked 
of Rousseau and Voltaire, of Calvin and 
Servetus, of de Stael and the poet of Chil- 
lon, but more of God and Nature, as we 
gazed upon the Alps and upon that ame- 
thystine water and the slopes of Savoy that 
make a foreground of blueish green to the 
everlasting hills. What glories, opaline 
and golden, flashed from the peaks of the 
Diablerets! How the pillowy clouds seemed 
to tower behind them, like loftier Alps be- 
yond. Oh! the air and sunshine of that 
morning! 

“Yes, gracious God, how cold were he 
Who there could gaze denying thee.” 
Yet amid those Alps poor Shelley felt 
so little of its sublime impressiveness that 
he could write himself an atheist, that is to 
say an ass, in the albums of Chamounix. 
Thank God Coleridge’s ‘‘ Morning Hymn” 
was the almost inspired result—indigna- 
tion making verses as well as gratitude. 
Up went that hymn to God, and down 
came anavalanche upon the infidel, in the 
shame which is always ‘‘the promotion of 
fools.” 

From thoughts and conversations sug- 
gested by the scene andits associations I was 
aroused by what seemed the impertinence 
of a poor Savoyard, whoinformed Messieurs 
les voyageurs that he was about to amuse 
them by certain feats of jugglery the most 
marvelous in the world. Such an adver- 
tisement in such a place! As if we needed 
tomfoolery to keep us awake on Lake 
Leman! But the voyagers crowded 
toward the moutebank and the Bishop with- 
drew to one quiet spot, taking out his 
tablets to write verses, while I betook my- 
self to the prow of the boat and was soon 
lost in admiration of the new splendors re- 
vealed at every turn of the vessel, tacking 
to and fro. From these reveries, however, 
the vociferous eloquence of the juggler soon 
roused me. I was amused at his dexterous 
use of words, in a poor patois of French 
with base Italian, but thrown out in a tor- 
rent of appeal worthy of a better occupation. 
The passengers were assured, in short, that 
‘if they did not look at his next performance 
they would lose a sight the most curious 
ever revealed to human eyes, etc., etc., etc. 





I was fairly beaten by his amusing Barnum- 
ade, and gave up: I joined the stupid 
starers and for a time gazed upon the fellow 
with surprise. Even the Bishop soon joined 
me, with a mild, good-natured look, as if 
we ought to be ashamed to be amused by a 
poor strolling trickster in such a scene. 
However, we looked on, and moralized 
afterward. 

‘‘Sleight-of-hand.” Yes; but that gives 
it a name without explaining the facts. It 
is all of a piece with those who suppose a 
matter cleared up by calling it ‘‘ a phenome- 
non.” I asked the brilliant Bishop whether 
it was not worth while to bring philosophy 
to bear upon jugglery, and to explain scien- 
tifically such feats as we saw performed— 
feats violating the laws of Nature, gravita- 
tion, re-action, attraction, repulsion and 
what not? I forbear to quote his answers 
and sagacious comments, lest I should in 
any way misrepresent one who has been 86 
greatly misrepresented by others. Who 
can wonder that barbarians, beholding such 
things, should have become superstitious 
and accepted the impositions of *‘ thieves 
and robbers”? Who can doubt that the 
magicians who counterfeited the miracles 
of Moses had some secret, like that of this 
man? Here our eyes are deceived in broad 
daylight. Here is no collusion or the like. 
Here on the open deck, where there can be 
no trap-doors, no thread-like wires, no mir- 
rors to multiply false lights and confused 
reflections, and where no confederates are 
at hand to help the poor mountebank, how 
is all this to be accounted for? 

The performances of the Savoyard were 
indeed remarkable, though noteworthy only 
through this fact, that he was not in place 
or circumstances prepared for the juggle. 
Some of his better performances—e. g., 
feats of Titanic strength, surprised me least, 
upon reflection. Some of the more trifling 
became more and more marvelous as I 
thought upon them. For example, the fel- 
low tossed a china plate into the air, a 
rotating disk always perpendicular to the 
lake in its plane of rotation, and whirling 
about in an orbit of revolution which 
brought it back tohis hand. Then, with an 
almost imperceptible twitch, he gave it a 
new impulse, and sent it off again to de- 
scribe the same circuit, and so again to 
mount and continue its gyrations, 

‘*A clever performance, truly.” Yes; 
but what dexterity accounts for the rest of 
the story? Another plate is thrown aloft, 
and follows its predecessor, and soon & 
second and a third. I cannot be particular 
as to the number which were soon revolv- 
ing about an invisible center with the appar- 
ent regularity of the planets around the 
sun. All came to his hand like doves to 
their windows, and the finale was some- 
thing very strange, though as I cannot 
accurately say just what it was I must 
not attempt to give my impressions. But 
the fragile china was not broken. 


‘* Measieurs,” said the magician, ‘this is 
all child’s play. Let me now show you 
something truly astonishing.” Up went 
what appeared to be a steel ring, about of 
the same diameter with the dinner-plates 
aforesaid. Ring after ring mounted into 
the air, making the same circumvolutions. 
All the while our little steamer, traveling 
perhaps ten miles an hour, was communi- 
cating its forward motion to these flying 
circles, and so compounding their lines of 
revolution into manifold curves and twists, 
though apparently they preserved their 
plumb-line of gravitation, pure and simple, 
without relation to anything but the deck. 
“Common motion,” ‘‘motal inertia.” 
Yes! That gives the scientific name to 
what is not less a mystery, after all, the 
absolute identification of rising and falling 
bodies on a moving plane, with the plane 
itself. How often I have watched the 


birds on an ocean steamer, gyrating about ~ 


the topmost staff of the mast, in lazy 
sport, unwearied, making that little circuit, 
though somehow sharing the ship’s motion 
and traveling with us at the rate of 400 
miles a day. Philosophers state the fact; 
but nothing can account for this marvel, 
it seems to me, save only the laws which 
God has given to motion, by his omnip- 
otent power. Upon these laws how much 
depends, besides the order and stability of 
things upon a revolving planet, even in the 
minute affairs and conveniences of human 
and animal life! God wills it, and it is. 
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Apart from Omnipotent Wisdom and 
Might I defy any ingenuity to say why. 
So, as I looked upon the juggler’s rings, I 
reasoned with myself, and marveled not 
that a Newton ard a Kepler were devout 
and felt themselves but children in their 
knowledge and achievements. It takes a 
second-rate philosopher to be content with 
a Universe that has no Wisdom about it 
superior to their own. 

So the rings in the air voyaged with us 
at ten miles speed towards Lausanne. 
But all at once the Savoyard arrested their 
aerial circuits and the whole system of 
rings stood still upon his hand, a sort of 
ring-necklace, stiffened and upright. Hav. 
ing thus stopped the flying wheels and 
made them one circle of wheels, each one 
touching his neighbor and supported in 
erect position by what law I could not 
imagine, he suddenly gave thema slight 
shake and they became linked one into the 
other, just as, though not without effort, 
we can link together the split rings con- 
trived to hold keys. Here was a mystery I 
could not but marvel at. Supposing, as 
must have been the case, that each of these 
rings was severed at a single point, how 
could a mere shake bring them all together 
so as to make every cut open aright and re- 
ceive another ring, all operating at the same 
moment and forming a chain? Next, as if 
by electricity, this chain became stiffened 
and was held up erect. Then the juggler, 
holding one end of it, shook it, and brought 
both ends together, so that it was a ring of 
links. Then, after a speech about it, he 
violently shook the chain; and lo! a bun- 
dle of links, inextricably locked together 
like those of chain armor, or like a steel- 
purse, consisting of woven rings wrought 
intoa flexible mesh. Doubtless the whole 
feat is susceptible of explanation; but, as I 
said to Bishop Wilberforce, ‘‘ Our ejacula- 
tions are not explanations.” 
contemptuous sort of surprise: ‘‘ What 
dexterity!” ‘‘What manual trickery! ” 
**What cheating of our eyesight!” Nay, 
‘*What downright diablerie.” But, after 
all, what is it? How do philosophers ac- 
count for it?, To say ‘“‘ fudge” or ‘* hum- 
bug” is all very well; it is no doubt all 
nonsense; something to amuse children! 
Agreed. So isthe kaleiduscope. But you 
explain this toy scientifically. Give us the 
laws by which such cheats are possible in 
broad daylight and where there is no ma- 
chinery,and where collusion and confederacy 
do not account for it in the least, even sup- 
posing confederacy part of the secret. I am 
told that ordinary exhibitions of jugglery in 
America far surpass all this; but I make 
nothing of what is done where all the ma- 
terial for cheating the eye is prepared and 
where boxes And machines and wires and 
threads are all scientifically ready. The 
instances I have cited, as correctly as I 
could from memory, are not subject to any 
such elucidation. My inquiry is Does 
such jugglery involve the preternatural? 
What is the preternatural? Is it not some 
system of exceptional law which modifies 
the laws we call Nature? If some of these 
laws are sofar known to mere charlatans 
that they can use them for man’s amuse- 
ment, are they not also capable of being 
used for nobler purposes and on ascale cor- 
responding to the infinite resources and 
properties of Nature, of which we know so 
little? 


You say we know nothing of such re- 
sources aud properties. I have reminded 
you that every one of our five senses opens 
to us a world of observation otherwise un- 
suspected. Tell the man born blind that 
just as clearly as he perceives, by touch, 
an object under his nose, so you are able to 
perceive an object millions of leagues re- 
moved from the earth--innumerable worlds-— 
by a sense of which he can form no concep- 
tion; tell him this and he is confounded. 
Now, as I have said, we are capable of re- 
ceiving many other senses than those we 
have, and I have cited some hints of such 
possible powers which are given us in Na- 
ture. Again, I have shown that our senses 
are greatly limited and might be enlarged, or 
they might be so modified as to adapt them- 
selves to objects of which they now afford 
us no perception. Are the less ignoble sort 
of jugglers gifted with exceptional faculties? 
It is possible; and I am not ashamed to 
confess my conjecture that the hold which 
heathen priests have gained over whole 


We express a 





races of men may be attributed in some 
cases to their possession of such faculties 
and through them of some secrets of Nature. 
Missionaries have narrated facts concerning 
heathenism and its mysteries of which they 
undoubtedly believed themselves eye-wit- 
nesses. I have never seen sufficient in- 
ducement for falsehood in behalf of heathen 
miracles, that would lead me to suspect M. 
Huc, for example, of willful lying, when he 
tells us what he sawin Thibet. Butif such 
narrations are true, I account for them on 
the base of the preternatural, not on that 
of supernaturalism. The Egyptian sorcer- 
ers seem to me to have clearly recognized 
this distinction when they said of a miracle 
which they could not imitate: ‘This is the 
finger of God.” While they could counter- 
feit what Moses did, in any degree, they 
supposed him, like themselves, skilled only 
in the secrets of the preternatural. Their 
limit was reached and they confessed the 
supernatural to lie beyond them. And then 
my own mind admits this thought—viz., 
that mere preternatural signs and wonders, 
like the swimming of iron, or the speech of 
Balaam’s ass, wrought, though rarely, 
under Divine Providence, were intimations 
suited to the times, that what false priests 
made their trade was equally easy for holy 
prophets, and might have been less infre 
quently employed had they not higher and 
better claims to be heard and obeyed. 
BurFA.o, N, Y. 
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FRENCH AFFAIRS. 


BY MARY GAY HUMPHREY. 


Tue greatest logician of the age ..es on 
his dying bed. Believing himself king by 
divine right, as head of the House of France, 
the Count de Chambord has lived and is 
dying faithful to Henry V, for whom the 
exile of Frohsdorf has been sacrificed. Even 
now his last feeble momentsare consecrated 
to his duties as heir to the throne. Kings 
are after all but men, with human alfec- 
tions and weaknesses. Death brings with 
it to royal beds, a; to pallets of straw, the 
same anguish of hearts, the same cruel sev- 
ering of earthly ties. The Count and Count- 
ess of Chambord have no children, but they 
have brought up the children of his sister, 
Madame Louise of France, Duchess of 
Parma, and considered them as their own 
sons and daughters. Although so tenderly 
loved the Count de Chambord has refused 
to see them, in order that his rapidly fail- 
ing strength might be reserved for the visit 
of the Count de Paris, with whom he has 
cemented at the approach of death the 
strifes of the divided house, and whom he 
has formally adopted as his successor. The 
Duke de Nemours writes to his daughter a 
touching account of thisinterview,in which 
the dying Count has sacrificed his affections 
to his political duty. 

When you return to France, he says as 
his last word, tell them to pray for France, 
not for me. My only regret is that I have 
not been able to serve her and die for her 
as my heart has always desired. 

All eyes are now centered on this death 
bed, the dignity and self-abnegation of 
which contrasts so strikingly with the pres- 
ent political condition of the Republic, its 
distractions, divisions, and weak points, to 
which the celebration of the National Féte 
on the 14th of July has called renewed at- 
tention. 

It is unquestioned that in 1873 the Count 
de Chambord might have ascended the 
throne with the consent of both the Cham- 
bers, if he had been willing to exchange 
the white flag of the Bourbons for the tri- 
color. ‘* Paris is well worth a mass” said 
his great ancestor Henry IV, when hegayly 
exchanged his religion for a throne. 

To Henry V the color of a bit of bunting 
meant a principle which, not for his own 
ends, he was willing to further; and rather 
than thus tacitly recognize and accept the 
results of the French Revolution and the 
empires he remained the quiet country 
gentleman of Frohsdorf. That quality of 
mind and conscience which sustains a man 
as he resolutely shuts himself off from the 
great prizes of the world is very impressive 
in its effect upon the masses of men, accus- 
tomed as they are to seeing personal interest 
outweigh everything in the balance against 
it. It is especially impressive in Paris, 
where masses are so easily swayed, to see 
the individuality sustain itself against time, 





events, and all those forces which make 
change natural and inevitable. 

With the death of the Count de Cham- 
bord the dangers to the Republic from with 
outincrease. This takes place as the claims 
to the Government are narrowed. This is 
done not only in the consolidation of 
the claims of the House of France 
in the person of the Count de Paris, 
but in the moral strength which the 
Legitimists have gained from the death- 
bed of the Count de Chambord. This, in 
its contrast with the personnel of the Empire, 
with the recent manifesto of Prince 
Napoleon and the moral estimate of the two 
families, has greatly damaged the Napoleonic 
pretensions. 

Prince Napoleon himself must see this 
vaguely, since, inspired most probably by 
the awakening of M. Paul de Cassagnac’s 
hopes, he dashes them to the ground by his 
later card proclaiming his perfect belief and 
acquiescence in the expressed will of the 
voice of the people, a voice which was 
never more faintly raised than now for the 
heirs of the Empire. Between the Republic 
and the Legitimists Le Pays, of which M. 
Paul de Cassagnac is editor, has now but 
one choice, and that is for the Monarchy. 

There is significance in the casual ex- 
pression I have used above—‘‘ the dangers to 
the Republic from without”—in alluding to 
the rival claims of the Monarchy and Em- 
pire. This implies the distinction which, in 
fact, exists between France and the Repub- 
lic. No one can conceive of France as a 
republic in the same sense that England is 
a monarchy. A true parable lies in the 
triumphs of a party. 

The present government is the Re; ublic. 
The factions which oppose it, combat not 
its methods and policy, but the very reasons 
of its existence. Vigaro, the Gaulois and Le 
Franeais, the organs of the Legitimists speak 
of ‘tthe King,” in alluding to the Count 
de Chambord, and almost hasten to give to 
the Count de Paris the royal title. The 
names of a number of officers of the army 
have been announced as having formed to- 
gether a body to be called ‘‘ The Veterans,” 
intended to serve as the body-guard of the 
king. This is probably not true; but it has 
been regarded as at least plausible, and in- 
dicates the temper of the moment. 

The National Féte was not only called in 
the Chamber the other day by the Duke de 
La Rochefoucauld-Bisaccio the ‘‘ Féte of 
Assassination,” for which he was publicly 
censured, but the Legitimist journals ridi- 
cule its pretensions as a National Féte, 
while they admit it might be properly 
called the ‘‘ Féte of the Republic.” Others 
christen it the ‘‘ Féte of Marianne,” in very 
bad doggerel. 

Marianne, on the other hand, is by no 
means satisfied. Her dissatisfaction at the 
severe sentence passed upon Louise Michel 
and her companions is widespread and un- 
disguised. It disturbed the harmony of 
the Féte, penetrating even into the Govern- 
ment. M. Mattre, President of the Munic- 
ipality, was the spokesman of the demand 
for General Amnesty, and his determina- 
tion not to withdraw it in his speech at 
the inauguration of the statue of the Repub- 
lic on the 14th of July, or rather to make 
that event the opportunity for a more earn- 
est appeal, caused the withdrawal of M. 
Jules Ferry and M. Waldeck-Rousseau on 
the part of the Government from the pro- 
gram. The black flag, if concealed, still 
exists. It is by no means always concealed. 
Several of the disturbances of the Féte 
arose from that cause. A party of work- 
men, after the inauguration of the statue, 
climbed up and displayed it on the lion 
of the pedestal. The larger number fled; 
but those that were caught by the people 
were only rescued from being torn to pieces 
by the police. 

On the other hand the Legitimists speak 
openly and undisturbed. One of the events 
of the Féte at the opera was the singing of 
the ‘‘ Ohant du Départ,” which is thus paro- 
diedin Les Gaulois: 

“ Et déja brille Vespérance 
Dune prochaine Royauté 


Qut, seule, peut rendre a la France 
Etla paix et laliberté | 


“ cnauR (des honnétes gens) 
* La République vous appelle, 
Hymne trop lent a retenir; 
Chant du Départ, sonne pour elle ! 
Ll est de lavoir partir 
There is a word of truth in this. The 


continual agitation of social questions and 





the inability of the Republicans either to 
settle or combat them will rapidly turn over 
the large body of Conservatives, Bonapart- 
ists and order-loving people to the monarchy 
as the only hope. 

If one were not accustomed to political cam- 
paigns at home, and the imminent destruc- 
tion which threatens the country every time 
an election is held, he might believe, to 
read the Paris journals, that France is on 
the eve of a revolution, or at least a radical 
change of government. Onemust also take 
into account the volubility and animation 
of the French people, which gives to every 
subject a momentary importance not war- 
ranted. Nothing is more astonishing to an 
American than to see every day what is ap- 
parently to be the most bloody street brawl 
between cochers, or dames des halles dis- 
solve into inane peace without a blow. This 
characteristic is national. 

Still the political condition of France is 
becoming daily a matter of grave consider- 
ation; and to his party Gambetta’s death is 
more and more of a calamity. The present 
government has undertaken an active for- 
eign policy, chiefly directed to the forming 
and strengthening of colonies on the coast 
of Africa and New South Wales. But the 
French do not colonize easily. They are a 
home-keeping race, believing France the 
world, and Paris France. It is only neces- 
sary to read French newspapers to see how 
little interest is taken in outside affairs. 
The London Times gives daily a column to 
Paris. The most enterprising French 
journals give probably twenty lines to 
England daily. But little more interest 1s 
shown in their own colonies, The Tonquin 
war makes scarcely aripple. The affairs 
at Tamatave are only of importance inas- 
much as they have disturbed England. I 
attended a debate the other day in the 
Chamber of Deputies, in which the whole 
strength of the Government was exerted, 
amid the most ungovernable confusion, to 
secure appropriations for New South Wales; 
and the chief obstacle seemed to be simply 
lack of interest in that sort of national 
aggrandizement. 

If the people are not interested in affairs 
abroad they must be interested and amused 
at home. Through every change of régime 
that fact is admitted, as there is always a 
large class of pleasure-loving people that 
will go with every government that furnishes 
them with excitement. The Republic acts 
upon the knowledge as readily as did the em- 
pire. The most paternal government could 
not have given more consideration to the 
organization of a spectacle than did the 
Republic on the 14th of July. The in- 
auguration of the statue of the Republic 
onthe Place de Republique, and the re- 
view of the army of Paris at Longchamps 
had their own place. But for weeks before 
an army of volunteers were busy with the 
preparations for the illuminations of the 
government property, not forgetting either 
the churches or the markets. Valguiere and 
Fremiet, two of the most famous of French 
sculptors, prepared new groups for the Troca- 
dero which, in the evening, with the illumi- 
nations and the fireworks for a hundred 
thousand people on the Champs de Mars ri- 
valed the most fervid imaginings the ‘‘ Thou- 
sand and one Nights” could suggest. For 
the statistically inclined it may be added this 
demanded one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand gas jets and thirty thousand lighted 
balloons, which hung in the groves like 
great golden oranges. The Seine gleamed 
like a rainbow-hued ribbon with the reflec- 
tions from the bridges and banks. In each 
theater were free representations; and it is 
related that at the grand opera the Phry- 
gian bonnets first admitted went directly 
to the highest gallery, O’est Phabitude, 
which is the French for every anomaly, 
To the stranger the beauty of the Fete was 
no more striking than its cost. We havea 
prosperous country. The London Times 
says: ‘‘We have ceased to marvel at 
American finances. What would not Mr. 
Gladstone give for such a budget.” Yet 
imagine the outcry if the Government at 
Washington would take out of its full 
treasury for gas jets and Chinese lanterns 
such a sum as half the cost of the Paris 
Fete. 

Plainly the French Republic knows how 
to furnish spectacles for the people; and 
so far that element of its stability is secure. 

The real danger to the Republic is inhe- 
rent. As yet it is but little more thana 
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theory, the practical working of which is 
only dimly perceived and realized. To an 
American the Republicanism of France is 
practically less republican than the Eng- 
lish monarchy. Its paternal aspect is far 
greater, and to a more obvious extent, 
atleast, its authority rests on the army. 

It has established common schools; but 
a father or mother even cannot visit them 
except by permission of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Jules Ferry, the pre- 
mier. It is the Government that under- 
takes the education of the young, not 
the people, who are excluded from all 
interference by ignorance of its methods 
and purposes. The Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, where the Senate sits, and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, are guarded by soldiers, 
as is the national property. The presence 
of a large standing army excuses this; but 
no voter can enter either chamber without 
a special permit, and the officials in both 
have swords +s symbols of their authority. 
These are perhaps trifling instances; but 
we have only to apply them at home to 
understand how radically different are the 
two Republics. If I remember rightly the 
military guard which after the war still re- 
mained at the White House was considered 
by a large number of the people to serious- 
ly imperil the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Liberty of the Press in France, so far as 
the Communists sre concerned, is only a 
name. The strength of the Legitimists is 
implied inthe freedom which their organs 
maintain. The tone of the people, every- 
thing indicates a government on sufferance ; 
and nothing more than the realization of 
this which the debates discloses, and the 
feverish efforts of the Government to main- 
tain its illogical position. 

A significant mark of the time is a revival 
of the old feeling toward England, which 
to dislike and upbraid was a national priv- 
ilege. The cholera in Egypt, considered 
here as directly due to the English inter- 
ference in Egypt, isan inexhaustible theme. 
The natural irritation of England at Ad- 
mira] Pierre’s conduct in Madagascar is re- 
sented as an impertinence. When it is a 
question of perfide Albion all the journals 
are atonce unanimous, So far as the solid- 
ification of the Republic is concerned, its 
happiest fate would be a war with England; 
and a successful war would ratify its au- 
thority at least long enough to permit it to 
enjoy its silver wedding. 

Otherwise it resembles nothing more than 
the house built upon the sand, on which 
the rain may at any time descend; since 
there is no evidence at least of anybody ris- 
ing up to take Gambetta’s place. 

Of the ultimate French Republic there 
can be no doubt. There is nothing more 
tenacious in a transitory world than an 
idea; and the Republic as an idea, the dream 
of poets, the hope of philosophers, is now a 
part of the mental texture of the French 
people. This awakens in us the liveliest 
sympathies. No one hopes for the speedier 
coming of an enduring republic in France 
than an American; but no one realizes 
more clearly that this depends on the nec- 
essary preparatory growth and education 
of the people, and not in their eloquence 
over the idea alone. 


Par, France. 
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A SOUTHERN SUMMER DAY. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR, 





Summer has come with its intense days 
that rise up hot and announce their fixed 
intention of remaining so ere the sunis an 
hour high; days before which good in- 
tentions with regard to certain long neg- 
lected sewing evaporate like dew before 
an August sun, and determinations to 
answer that last letter of Cousin Kate’s, 
that should have been answered a week 
ago, or to return those calls, succumb to an 
irresistible desire to devote oneself to the 
hammock, a fan and blessed idleness. 

Of all the radiant Summer days that have 
gone by already this one, I think, has been 
by far the fairest, and to do it honor all 
Nature was abroad in magnificent attire. 
Every tree is in full leaf, every shrub and 
herb in the perfection of flower or fruit, 
while from the garden where roses red and 
white, and sweet old-fashioned pinks that 
have not been improved by cultivation until 
they hardly know themselves for pinks, and 





splendid carnations, with many colored ver- 
benas, are giving a grand entertainment to 
the yellow butterflies, there comes mingled 
with the fragrant breath of flowers the 
constant hum of bees, who, carrying their 
moral, like a book of sermons, with 
them, love to work and work and 
work, as though to shame me lying 
idly in my swaying hammock here. And 
the same invitation comes from the garden 
out into the roads which are full of brilliant 
bugs and big important humble bees, who 
put on as many airs as if they were police- 
men, and birds grown grave with family 
cares (for now that the young have left the 
nest they are a world of trouble, as they, 
like most young folks, kuow forty times 
more than older heads and are secretly 
skeptical over oft-repeated warnings con- 
cerning cats and boys and dogs and sav- 
ages in general); and from the roads into 
the fields, where cotton plants are bending 
gracefully under snowy-hearted pods and 
lifting pale primrose blossoms heavenward 
to salute his majesty, the sun; and from 
the fields, down to the rustling marsh be- 
side the river’s brink, and back again across 
the pasture, full of sleek, sweet-breathed 
cows who stand about or in the ponds 
lazily chewing their cud, or pulling the 
overhanging branches down to taste their 
sweetness. Soacross the swamp and wav- 
ing rice patches to the very sea-girt shore 
of the island all Nature is alive, and seems 
to glory in the burning heat that pours down 
from a deep blue sky uncheckered by a 
single cloud, while from the topmost 
branches of the pride of India trees, the 
mocking-birds proclaim in ecstasy of song 
the day a glorious one—a very Summer day 
of Summer days! A day withouta flaw, and 
worthy to be honored as the one on which 
Dame Nature celebrates her silver wedding 
with the year. 


As the hours slip by the heat becomes in- 
tense enough to be esthetic in its unutterable 
utterness. The Negroes hurry from the 
fields, their stone water-jugs upon their 
heads, their hoes across their bare should- 
ers and their dresses kilted to the knee. 
The birds hide amid the deep fig-tree 
branches, with drooping wings and pant- 
ing throats; the chickens, those insatiable 
gluttons, stand in the shadow of the house 
almost too hot and lazy to pick up a grain 
of corn or extra fine, fat worm, while con- 
versation in the house resolves itself into: 
‘Oh my! Tam so hot! Surely, this is the 
warmest day of all the year! Do you sup- 
pose we ever will get cool again?” 

Still the heat increases. The river in the 
distance looks as if it had reached boiling 
point; the air quivers as though it had 
rushed from an oven, and all Nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, succumbs to the un- 
merciful rays of the sun. No, not all either; 
the ants—if I knew an adjective strong 
enough to express my exasperation at them 
I would use it—they keep working right 
along as though they were bent on keeping 
up their Bible reputation. Certainly, it is a 
blessed thing for humanity that Archimedes 
did not find a place to rest hislever on; for, 
if he had, the ants would have found it too, 
and then there would have been no world 
left to speak of; and upon second thought 
I seriously doubt whether they would not 
have carried off the resting-place also. 
With the thermometer performing gymnas- 
tics up among the hundred, and humanity 
melting away by the quart, it certainly is 
exasperating to see anything or any one at 
work. 

By three o’clock the heat, like the tide, 
which is full in, seems to have reached its 
maximum, and an inténse stillness falls 
upon the house and garden, the roads and 
fields. The trees have that appearance 
which they always have before a storm, of 
having drawn close together, as though 
they were afraid and wanted near com- 
panionship. Then there comes an excited 
rustling in their topmost branches, a rest- 
less murmuring which gradually rises into 
a strong hot wind that carries clouds of 
dust eddying down the paths and across 
the fields, while from almost ewery point 
of the compass mighty clouds roll sullenly 
up, cloven as they meet by jagged and vivid 
lightning, and thundering forth their power 
in such awful roars that humanity trembles 
before the elements that run to do His 
pleasure. 


How furiously it rains! All the flood- 





gates of Heaven’s reservoirs seem opened, 
and promise to set the world—our little 
world I mean—afloat. For half an hour 
the storm has everything its own way; then 
it ceases suddenly as it began, the clouds 
roll back and seem to make the sky that 
was so blue before a clearer blue by very 
contrast with their blackness. Meanwhile, 
the water that threatened to drown us has 
settled into little puddles in the roads for 
the benefit of the ducks. The birds and 
butterflies and bugs, like children who 
have had their siesta and been dressed for 
the afternoon, come forth again and fill the 
roads vith song and beauty. Theswallows 
soar and dip and sail and circle, until motion 
is made perfect in their glancing wings. 

The scent of warm, sweet earth, and all 
kinds of woods mingling with the rank, 
rich smell of ripe fruit and healthful herbs, 
pervades the air; while, like little Jenny 
Wren, I fancy that I can smell miles of 
flowers; fancy I can smell roses till I see 
the rose-leaves lying in heaps, bushels, on 
the floor; fancy Ican smell fallen leaves, 
till I put down my hand and expect to 
make them rustle; fancy I can smell the 
pink and the white May in the hedges, and 
all sorts of flowers that I never was among. 
And over all the glistening beauty of trees 
and shrub and flower the radiant sun- 
shine falling from a sky made marvelously 
blue by contrast with the sullen clouds that 
lie all banked in the far Northeast, threat- 
ening even from below their gilded crest 
another onset and seeming to defy the rain- 
bow that lies, a band of brilliant light, across 
it. Surely there must have been a thunder- 
storm before God looked upon the earth 
and saw that it was good. 

Nature has made a supreme effort, and 
conquered even in her defeat; for, although 
itis not an atom cooler, everything is so 
lovely that no one minds the heat; and so 
we linger on the varanda, drinking in, in 
silent admiration, the beauty all about us, 
until the day goes royally down, one can 
almost imagine on the wings of the great 
white heron, who, flying majestically 
against yon gray bank of clouds, dips into 
the distance behind the stately pine tops, 
just as the sun drops below the purple line 
of the horizon. 

One by one the stars appear; but still we 
linger on the veranda, watching the glow- 
worms glide across the garden path and the 
fire-flies sparkle down the avenue, doing 
their best to counterfeit the stars and light 
the world, and no doubt confident in their 
own minds that they are succeeding won- 
derfully while from the cabins come the 
constant hum of voices, the clapping of 
hands and patting of feet with merry 
laughter mingled. Some Negro who is 
‘lated inde swamp’ is waking the echoes far 
and wide with his clear ‘‘who—pe, who—pe, 
who—p-e,” to scare away ‘dem ghos’s.’ 
But all these noises and the innumerable 
beauties of the hot, clear night, drop into 
secondary places compared with the ecstatic 
notes of the mocking-birds in the cedars, 
who are singing a wild glee-song to the full 
moon, day’s sweet half-sister, as she rises 
slowly in the fair sky, with a filmy veil of 
clouds about her as she comes. 

St. Joun's Isuanp, 8. C. 
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TABLE DHOTE. 


BY ISOBEL H. REID. 








On the night of February 18th, 1882, at 
Hotel ——, London, we sit down to dinner. 
We number twenty, and we have come from 
all parts of the globe, just to dine together 
for this one evening, at table d’hote. 
Opposite John and me faces a middle-aged 
Englishwoman and her husband. She has 
on her ‘‘ dress cap” for dinner, a resplend- 
ent production of white lace and purple 
ribbons. Her husband, a black-bearded, 
bald-headed, smiling, good-natured nonen- 
tity, is as unlike the usual masterful Eng- 
lishman as can well be imagined. To the 
left of John (who, by the way, is scowling 
blackly over the French menu before him) 
is a big, broad-shouldered German, who 
expansively fills out so much of the space 
about him that he quite furnishes our side 
of the table. 

Two exquisitely dressed young French- 
men sit carelessly at ease to the left of 
our English neighbor. As yet they say 
nothing, but use their eyes and their glasses 
in rudely inspecting the pretty American 





girl opposite. She is seated to our right, 
attended by her father and her mother. 
Further down the table is an English young 
lady, with short-cut hair, who has a fair, 
fresh face and looks intelligent. Next to 
her is a man of fine physique, with the 
stamp of the Emerald Isle strongly marked 
on his features. He is the Irish Member 
for Parliament. Opposite him is a familiar 
looking figure—an American young man, 
well dressed, defiantly bashful, awkward, 
evidently a stranger in a stange land. 
Opposite him is a thick-set looking German, 
whose neck in some way seems to have 
disappeared into his shoulders. His face 
is stolid, and he moves not, nor speaks at 
all. 

There are afew more of us further along; 
but distance prevents our seeing them com- 
fortably. A dead quiet reigns—the hush 
that comes before the charge of battle. 
Then suddenly—ting! a silvery signal for 
the advance guard in swallow-tail coats to 
go forward and bring on the soup. 

‘* Potage Brunoise aux pointes d’ Asper- 
ges,” reads out John in wondrous French. 
‘*Why can’t they say asparagus soup, and 
have done with it?” he growls. ‘‘ These 
French beat about the bush so,” he adds, 
smacking his lips over the first spoonful. 

The Englishwoman opposite here 
changes her plate for her husband’s, she 
having thought that his looked the nicer. 

‘De lahst time I vas here,” says the big 
German, in a loud voice that draws the 
attention of the whole table, *‘I vas told 
dat dis hotel vas goin’ to shange hands. Is 
dot so ?” he asks the Englishman opposite. 

‘*Cahn’t say, I’m sure, sir,” says the Eng- 
lishman, meekly. 

His wife looks at hima moment with a 
flitting expression of contempt, and then 
says, smiling, across the table: 

‘*You are quite right, sir. It is now the 
property of M. Valdevére. It formerly be- 
longed to M. Chiqout.” 

“Yas,” nods the German, with his mouth 
full. ‘‘ Dots vot I tought. You remember 
de lahst time ve vas here, my dear,” turn- 
ing to his wife at his side, ‘‘day said dot 
day vas goin’ to be a shange, veal com- 
blained dot de truffles vas’ not enough 
blenty.” 

His wife gives a nod of assent, and the 
soup-plates being now removed, employs 
her fingers in arranging her watch chains in 
proper position, She has on two. With 
German honesty she thinks, what is good, 
double it, and ’tis twice as good. 

Here the two young Frenchmen begin tuo 
talk rapidly. We hear: ‘ Vette jeune 
Americane, est-elle mariée ?” 

“ Non my 

Mais oui—mais oui!” 

“ce Non / ” 

I feel myself blushing as I whisper: 
‘They are wondering if we are married, 
John!” 

*“‘Nonsense, Old Lady,” answers John. 
“They're not looking at you atall. See 
that pretty American girl to your right.” 

Ah, sure enough! Their glances are all 
at her; and the stray beams that fell on me 
are only because of my nearness! John’s 
eyes twinkle maliciously. 

“You wretch!” [ whisper back in wifely 
appreciation of that twinkle. 

There is an empty chair next the Eng- 
lishwoman opposite us. Suddenly a foreign- 
looking gentleman with a waxed mustache, 
dyed hair and some badge of distinction 
pinned on the lapel of his coat comes in and 
occupies it. A friend of the English couple 
evidently; for the husband nods ‘good 
evening” and the wife immediately pays 
him most devoted attention. 

“Count,” she says, ‘‘I feared you were 
not coming.” 

I look at him respectfully. I never saw 
a live Count before, and I wonder if all of 
the nobility are after his pattern. Ugh! 
Ihope not. ‘What nationality is he, de 
you think, John?” “Prussian, I guess. I 
don’t know,” answers John, absorbed in the 
‘* Merlansfrits” before him. I glance down 
the table. The American young man is 
eating rapidly, looking rather sulky. He 
is seated next the mother of the pretty 
American girl; but he is notacquainted. If 
he were, doubtless he would look better 
tempered. The neckless German next him 
isdoing wonders. 

Such mouthfuls! He takes double the 
customary quantity off the dish from the 
elegantly-dressed waiter beside him, ang 
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then cleans his plate with marvelous rapid- 
ity. 

‘‘Papa,” speaks the pretty American 
girl, in a clear, bell-like voice, ‘‘let’s go to 
Madame Tussaud’s to-night. Will you? 
That’s where they have everybody in wax, 
you know. They say they’resplendid! Let’s 
go ?” 

“‘ Very well, dear,” smiles indulgent Papa. 
‘I’m willing, if Mother is.” 

“ What’s that?” says Mamma, who, with 
admiring eyes, takes in herdaughter’s pi- 
quant, animated face. ‘Madame Tussaud’s ? 
Why, yes ! That will be a good way to pass 
the evening. How far isit ? Do youknow ?” 

“Oh, the driver’ll know, if we don’t !” 
settles the daughter, carelessly. 

I notice the two Frenchmen strain their 
ears to try and understand what the little 
beauty has said. They cannot comprehend, 
and I am glad of it. 

‘‘Can I help you to claret, Miss?” asks 
the Irish Member of the good-looking 
English girl next him. He has a slight 
brogue, this gentleman; not enough to be 
imitated, but just enough to be musical. 

‘* Thank you, sir,” comes in smooth, even 
tones, as she holds out her glass. ‘‘ That is 
sufficient. Thank you.” 

‘*You were at the Haymarket last night. 
How did you like it?” sociably continues 
the Irish Member. 

‘Oh, very well. I believe the play is 
considered a fine one.” 

‘* But how did you like it yourself?” per- 
sists the gentleman. 

‘*1?” with some surprise at her individ- 
uality of opinion being required. ‘‘ Why, 
I—I—thought it was clever.” 

The young American girl’s eyes snap. 

‘*What astupid! I wish he’d ask me! 
I would tell him what I think pretty quick. 
There wasn’t a decent actor in the whole 
cast save the hero!” 

‘*Hush!” warns her father at her side. 

‘They'll hear you.” 

‘I tell you vot it is, madame,” proclaims 
the big German, loudly, ‘‘they may say 
vot day pleases apout French cookin’, but 
is it not much petter in some things as de 
English? Dis roast-beef d la Parmentier 
now, is it not de-light-ful? But dis menu 
is wery boor—wery boor—I dinks I might 
much it imbrove.” 

‘** Who is zat?” says the Count, in a thin, 
wiry voice, as he scowls at the German. 

‘I cahn’t say, really,” hurriedly answers 
the Englishwoman. ‘No friend of ours; 
merely an acquaintance.” 

‘* I dezire zat you should not notice him,” 
says the Count, in a lordly manner. 

‘Certainly not. Oh, certainly not, my 
dear Count, if you wish it,” obediently 
smiles his companion. 

‘*T dinks,” goes on the German, regard- 
less of this bit of by-play, ‘‘ Idinks, madame, 
dot de French cooks are de finest ob de 
vorild. Do you not agree mit me?” 

With a blindness and deafness only possi- 
ble to a woman, she sees not, nor hears not, 
but calmly goes on talking to the Count. 

‘*T said, madame,” shouts the German in 
a much louder key, ‘‘dot de French cooks 
were de finest ob de vorld!” 

‘Indeed, my dear Count,” smilingly talks 
on the Englishwoman, ‘‘I think you are mis- 
taken. Iam sure that she is not before the 
public at present.” 

“T said, madame, thunders the Ger- 
man in tones that hushes every one else at 
the table, ‘‘ dot de French cooks vere de 
finest ob de vorld!” 

With asneering smile the Count replies 
forher: ‘I believe, Monsieur, zat ze lady 
did not contra-dict your statement.” 

The Englishwoman gives alow laugh of 
rude triumph at the Count’s glibness; but 
the German’s blood is aroused. 

** Dere is my carte, sir! andI vould be 
opliged to you for yours. Dotis, if you hov 
any!” 

With a disagreeable smile of amusement 
the Count feels in his vest pocket and pro- 
duces one. Tossing it across the table, he 
says insultingly : 

‘‘Zare! Perhaps now you will keep 
quiet!” 

Everybody looks up startled, regarding 
the trio curiously, and then, for a few mo- 
ments, there is no sound save the clatter of 
knives and forks. Gradually a remark or 
two is ventured in an undertone, and very 
soon the usual hum of conversation goes 


on again, 





‘‘Warm in here. Isn’t it?” says the Eng- 
lishwoman carelessly to her husband, as 
one throws a dog a bone. 

‘* Quite so,” he answers, timidly. 

‘*Did you bring my fan down with you? 
Give it to me,” she says imperiously. 

‘* Yes, my dear, I have it in my pocket,” 
he says, with a thankful look on his face 
that he is able to oblige her. After much 
nervous fumbling in his coat-tail pockets 
he produces it. 

‘* Here it is, my dear.” 

‘*Wonder you didn’t forget it,” is her 
ungracious reply, as she takes it from him. 

‘*T say, John,” I murmur in an under- 
tone, ‘‘there’s one woman that has all her 
rights. Don’t you think so?” 

‘* Scarcely! She won’t have all she de- 
serves until she gets asound thrashing.” 

‘*Why John!” I gasped: ‘I thought you 
were an American! I never thought you 
would recommend wife-beating.” 

‘She isn’t a wife,” growls John, in right- 
eous indignation; ‘‘ she’s a—a—a—” 

‘*A very disagreeable person, John,” 
I interrupted, laughing, ‘‘ and not to been- 
couraged on any account.” 

‘* Ne voulez-vous avoir une verre de vin, 
Monsieur?” speaks the boldest of the two 
Frenchmen, holding out his bottle of wine 
across the table to the father of the pretty 
American girl. 

‘‘Thank you, sir; thank you, sir,” good- 
naturedly smiles Papa, holding out his 
glass to receive it: ‘‘Much obliged, I’m 
sure.” 

The Frenchman bows and smiles, catch- 
ing the idea that the old man is not ill- 
pleased with the attention, and his black 
eyes eagerly scan the pretty maid’s face, 
to see what she thinks of his courtesy. She 
says, looking somewhat bored: 


‘*Papa, I wouldn’t take a glass of wine 
with every foreigner that offers it. It’s a 
fashion they have, these Frenchmen; 
and they mean nothing by it; and if you 
accept their wine, you'll perhaps be 
bothered with them afterward.” 

‘*Oh! very well, my dear,” answers Papa, 
just as you like about it. I’m sure I have 
enough of my own. Only it seemed sort of 
friendly like.” 

‘*T don’t like Frenchmen!” states the 
young queen calmly, carelessly surveying 
the two opposite. 

I do not think they understand her words ; 
but that indifferent overlooking is easy to 
translate, and I notice the Frenchman who 
has proffered the wine gnaws at his mus- 
tache and looks disappointed. 

Just here the American young man sum- 
mons up courage to speak to the pretty 
girl’s mother. 

‘* No, you take it,” hesays, quickly push- 
ing the plate with the latest course upon it 
before the lady. ‘He'll bring some more 
inaminute. I couldn’t imagine what it 
was,” he adds, boyishly, ‘‘ until it came on, 
and I’m not very sure that I know now.” 

The Mother smiles good-naturedly and 
says: *‘ Petites Timbales ala Royale. Yes, 
it is a very big name for such a little thing. 
However, it tastes good!” 

‘*You don’t speak French then?” says 
Papa, leaning across his wife to the young 
man. 

‘*Oh, no sir,” answers the young fellow, 
looking him straight in the eyes, although his 
face colors somewhat. ‘‘Oh, no! I wouldn’t 
learn at school, you know; and since then 
I’ve been too busy.” 

‘‘What kind of business, sir, if I may 
ask ?” 

‘* Wholesale produce—wheat and grain.” 

‘‘Well, I declare!” beams Papa, delight- 
edly. ‘‘The very same thing as I’m in my- 
self. Where are you from?” 

‘* New York, sir.” 

‘¢Ah! I’m from Philadelphia, of the firm 
of Smith, Jones, and Robinson. Know 
’em? ” 

‘‘Oh yes, indeed!” brightly answers the 
young man, all his awkward defiance gone, 
and appearing intelligent, manly and at 
ease. ‘Yes indeed. I guess we have traded 
together before now.” 

And from this he goes on and on, giv- 
ing replies, asking questions, he and the 
old man together, until in their business 
wisdom they get beyond my depth and 
their phrases are as so much Greek to me. 
I think the mother is very good-natured to 
stand it all; for they talk across her as obliv- 
iously as if she were a block of stone. 





‘““Were you ever in America, miss?” | 


asks the member of the fair English girl at’ 
his side. 

‘Oh, yes sir. [have but recently returned 
from a visit to the States.” 

“They have very fine apples there. 
Haven’t they? This reminds me of them 
somewhat,” he says, taking one from the 
dish and peeling it. ‘Do you like the 
States?” 

‘* Not very well, sir. They are not at all 
like England. I was spending a part of the 
time in Connecticut, and we used frequent- 
ly to go to areligious meeting, where the 
women spoke as well as the men. Think 
of it! That’s not at all the thing in Eng- 
land, you know. And these women, I was 
surprised to learn, were women that were 
really respectable, and in fact quite looked 
up to by the greater portion of the commu- 
nity. Curious state of society. Isn’t it, sir?” 

‘* You are not a believer in the Woman’s 
Rights movement, then?” says the mem- 
ber, looking with cheerful tolerance on any 
and all movements that might come to pass. 
‘It has recently begun to be noticed in 
England, you know.” 

‘*Woman’s Rights?” says the English 
girl. ‘*‘ Why, I thought any subject of that 
kind was tabooed in polite society.” And 
she goes on contentedly nibbling the mér- 
ingue on her plate, entirely unconscious 
that thereis a respectable portion of the 
world that considers it not vulgar to talk of 
progress. 

The Irish Member looks at her good na- 
turedly, not deeming it worth the while 
to try and throw any light into this thickly 
curtained chamber of sweet feminine pro- 
priety. I fancy he thinks to himself: *‘ You 
are very nice; andcharming as you are, my 
dear, it would be a very great pity to 
change you.” 

“John, pass me the nuts, please. Will 
your” 

John helps me and then himself, and we 
are quiet for a little, cracking the shells 
and picking out the kernels. 

“John, all Frenchmen are born flirts, 
and lovers only of pretty girls—not plain 
ones. Aren’t they?” 

‘*That’s a very general principle to lay 
down, my dear; but perhaps it’s a true 
one,” smiles John, indulgently. I pick out 
some more kernels. 

‘John, I’ve always heard that English- 
men ill-treated their wives, not that the 
wife snubbed the husband; but that Eng- 
lish woman opposite I’m sure she’s a per- 
fect tyrant!” 

‘* Don’t believe all you hear,” says John, 
taking a swallow of claret. 

‘‘T don’t; only one gets their notions so 
of other nations from what people say. 
Which would you rather be, John, rough 
and honest, like our German friend, next 
you, or polite and a rascal, like the Count 
opposite?” 

‘*Couldn’t I possibly choose a happy 
medium?” asks John, laughing. 

“Oh, pshaw! You're always laughing 
at me. You know what I mean. Isn’t it 
curious, John,” I talk on, heedlessly, ‘to 
see how national characteristics will show 
themselves, if you only give them time 
enough. Did you hear those two Ameri- 
cans talking business? I never saw an 
American business man yet that could go 
half an hour in the company of his fellow- 
man without referring to it!” 

‘Well, it’s as good a topic as abusing 
your neighbors, I guess.” 

‘John, you wretch! Whenever did you 
hear me abuse anybody?” I exclaim in- 
dignantly. 

‘*Have you finished?” asks John, smil- 
ing. ‘If so, let’s go up stairs; and you 
can crack the rest of your nuts of wisdom 
up there.” 

We rise from the table and slowly walk 
along the big dining-room on our way out, 
We pass other tubles, filled with other 
guests, and our mutual staring at each 
other is as straightforward and unabashed 
as the gazing of achild. Amid a wilder- 
ness of strangers people are very apt to 
act as Nature prompts them. ‘I think, 
John,” I say as we go out the dining-room 
door, “that all our companions st the table 
to-night would have acted quite differently 


if they had been at home among their own 
le. Don’t you think so?” 
‘*Jt’s quite likely they would,” answers 
Jobn, with a tolerant > 


Hosoxgn, N. J. 





A COLLEGE FETICH. 


BY OHARLES FRANOIS ADAMS, JR. 





AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEYoRE THE HARVARD 
CHAPTER OF THE FRATERNITY OF THE PHI Bera 
Kappa, IN SANDERS THEATER, CAMBRIDGE, JUNE 
28th, 1883. 


Tam here to-day for a purpose. After no lit- 
tle hesitation I accepted the invitation to ad- 
dress your society, simply because I had some- 
thing which I much wanted to say, and this 
seemed tome the best possible place and this 
the most appropriate occasion for saying it. 
My message, if such I may venture to call it, is 
in no wise sensational, On the contrary, it par- 
takes, I fear, rather of the commonplace. Such 
being the case I shall give it utterance without 
unnecessary circumlocution. 

It is now twenty-seven years since the class of 
which I was a member graduated from this col- 
lege. To-day I have come back hereto take, for 
the first time, an active part of any prominence 
in the exercises of its commencement week. I have 
come back, as what we are pleased to term an 
educated man, to speak to educated men; a lit- 
erary man, as literary men go, I have undertaken 
to address a literary society; aman who has, in 
any event, led an active, changeable, bustling 
life, Tam to say what I have to say to men not 
all of whom have led similar lives. It is easy to 
imagine one who had contended in the classic 
games returning, after they were over, to the 
gymnasium in which he had been trained. It 
would not greatly matter whether he had ac- 
quitted himself well or ill in the arena—-whether 
he had come back crowned with victory or 
broken by defeat ; in the full light of his experi- 
ence of the struggle he would be disposed to look 
over the old paraphernalia, and recall the famil- 
iar exercises, passing judgment upon them. 
Tested by hard, actual results, was the theory of 
his training correct? Were the appliances of the 
gymnasium good? Did what he got there contrib- 
ute to his victory or had it led to his defeat? 
Taken altogether, was he strengthened, or had 
he been emasculated by his gymnasium course? 
The college was our gymnasium. It is now the 
gymnasium of our children. Thirty years after 
graduation a man has either won or lost the 
game. Winner or loser, looking back through 
the medium of that thirty years of hard experi- 
ence, how do we see the college now? 

It would be strange, indeed, if from this point 
of view we regarded it, its theories and its 
methods, with either unmixed approval or un- 
mixed condemnation, I cannot deny that the 
Cambridge of the sixth decennium of the cen- 
tury, a8 Thackeray would have phrased it, was 
in many respects a pleasant place. There were 
good things about it, By the student who un- 
derstood himself and knew what he wanied 
much might here be learned, while for most of us 
the requirements were not excessive. We of the 
average majority did not understand ourselves, 
or know what we wanted, The average man of 
the majority rarely does. And so for us the col- 
lege course, instead of being a time of preparation 
for the hard work of life, was a pleasant sort of 
vacation rather, which preceded it. We so re- 
garded it. I should be very sorry for myself not 
to have enjoyed that vacation. I am glad that I 
took my degree. But as a training-place for 
youth, to enable them to engage to advantage in 
the actual struggle of life—to fit them to hold 
their own in it, and to carry off the prizes—I 
must in all honesty say that, looking back 
through the years and recalling the requirements 
and methods of the ancient institution, I am 
unable to speak of it with respect. Such train- 
ing as I got, useful for the struggle, I got after, 
instead of before graduation, and it came hard; 
while I never have been able—and now, no mat- 
ter how long I may live, I never shall be able— 
to overcome some great disadvantages which the 
superstitions and wrong theories and worse 
practices of my Alma Mater inflicted upon me. 
And not on mealone. The same may be said of 
my contemporaries, as I have observed them in 
success and failure. What was true in this re- 
spect of the college of thirty years ago is, I ap- 
prehend, at least partially trae of the college of 
to-day ; and it is true not only of Cambridge, 
but of other colleges, and of them quite as much 
as of Cambridge. They fail properly to fit their 
graduates for the work they have got to do in the 
life that awaits them. 

How did Harvard College prepare me and my 
ninety-two classmates of the year 1856 for our 
work in a life in which we have had these 





homely precepts brought close to’ us? In - 


answering the question it is not altogether easy 
to preserve one’s gravity. The college fitted us 
for this active, bustling, hard-hitting, many- 
tongued world, caring nothing for authority and 
little for the past, but fall of its living thought 
and living issues in dealing with which there 
was no man who did not stand in pressing and 
constant need of every possible preparation as 
respects knowledge and exactitude and thor- 
oughness, the poor old college prepared us to 
play our parts in this world by compelling us, 
directly and indirectly, to devote the best part of 
our school lives to wrens F Bice 
superficial knowledge of two . 
In regard to the thecey of whet wo call A 
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liberal education, there is, as I understand it, 
not much room for difference of opinion. 
There are certain fundamental requirements 
without a thorough mastery of which 
no one can pursue a specialty to advan- 
tage. Upon these common fundamentals are 
grafted the specialties—the students’ electives, 
as wecallthem. The man is simply mad, who 
in these days takes all knowledge for his 
province, He who professed to do so could only 
mean that he proposed, in so far as in him lay, 
to reduce superficiality to a science. 

Such is the theory. Now what is the prac- 
tice? Thirty years ago, as for three centuries 
before, Greek and Latin were the fundamentals. 
The grammatical study of two dead languages 
was the basis of all liberal education. It is still 
the basis of it. But, following the theory out, 
I think a)! will admit that, as respects the funda- 
mentals, the college training should be compul- 
sory and severe, It should extend through the 
whole course. No one ought to become a Bach- 
elor of Arts until upon these fundamentals he 
had passed an examination, the scope and thor- 
oughness of which should set at defiance what 
is perfectly well defined as the science of cram- 
ming. Could the graduates of my time have 
passed such an examination in Latin and Greek? 
If they could have done that I should now see 
& reason in the course pursued with us. When 
we graduated, we would have acquired a train- 
ing, such as it was; it would have amounted to 
something ; and having a bearing on the future, 
it would have been of use to us in it, But it 
never was for a moment assumed that we could 
have passed any such examination. In justice 
to alll must admit that no self-deception was 
indulged in on this point. Not only was the 
knowledge of our theoretical fundamentals 
superficial to the last degree, but nothing better 
was expected, The requirements spoke for 
themselves; and the subsequent examinations 
never could have deceived any one who had 
even a remote conception of what real knowl- 
edge was. 

But in pursuing Greek and Latin we had 
ignored our mother tongue. We wee no more 
competent to pass a really searching examina- 
tion in English literature and English composi- 
tion than in the languages and literature of 
Greece and Rome, We were college graduates; 
and yet how many of us could follow outa line 
of sustained, close thought, expressing ourselves 
in clear, concise terma? The faculty of doing 
this should result from a mastery of well selected 
fundamentals. The difficulty was that the fun- 
damentals were not well selected, and they had 
never been mastered. They had become a tra- 
dition. They were studied no longer as a means, 
but as an end; the end being to get into college. 
Accordingly, thirty years ago there was no real 
living basis of a Harvard education. Honest, 
solid foundations were not laid. The superstruc- 
ture, such as it was, rested upon an empty for- 
mula, 

The reason of all this I could not understand 
then, though it is clear enough to me now. I 
take it to be simply this: The classic tongues 
were far more remote from our world than they 
had been from the world our fathers lived in. 
They are much more remote from the world of 
to-day than they were from the world of 
thirty years ago. The human mind outside of 
the cloisters is occupied with other and more 
pressing things. Especially is it occupied with 
a class of thoughts—scientific thoughts—which 
do not find their nutriment in the remote past. 
They are not in sympathy with it. Accordingly, 
the world turns more and more from the classic 
to those other and living sources in which alone 
it finds what it seeks. Students come to college 
from the hearthstones of the modern world, 
They have been brought up in the new atmos- 
phere. They are consequently more and more 
disposed to regard the dead languages as a mere 
requirement to college admission. This reacts 
upon the institution. The college does not 
change—there is no conservatism I have ever 
met so hard, so unreasoning, so impenetrable as 
the conservatism of professional educators about 
their methods—the college does not change; it 
only accepts the situation. The routine goes on, 
but superficiality is accepted as of course ; and 
80 thirty years ago, as now, a surface acquaint- 
ance with two dead languages was the chief re- 
quirement for admission to Harvard; and to ac- 
quiring it years of school life were devoted. 

Nor in my time did the mischief end here. On 
the contrary, it began here. As a slipshod 

“method of training was accepted in those 
studiesto which the greatest prominence was 
given, the same method was accepted in other 
studies, The whole standard was lowered. 
Thirty years agu—I say it after a careful search 
of my memory—thoroughness of training in any 
real-life sense of the term was unknown in those 
branches of college education with which I came 
in contact. Everything was taught as Latin and 
Greek were taught. Even now, I do not see how 
I could have got solid, exhaustive teaching in 
the class-room, evenif I had known enough to 
want it. A limp superficiality was all pervasive. 
To the best of my recollection the idea of hard 
thoroughness was not there. It maybe there 
new, I hope it is. 





And here let me once for all say that Iam no 
believer in that narrow, scientific, and techno- 
logical training which now and again we hear 
extolled, A practical, and too often a mere 
vulgar, money-making utility seems to be its 
natural outcome. On the contrary, the whole 
experience and observation of my life lead me to 
look with greater admiration, and an envy ever 
increasing, on the broadened culture which is 
the true end and aim of the university. On this 
point I cannot be too explicit; for I should be 
sorry indeed if anything I might say were con- 
strued into an argument against the most liberal 
education. There is a considerable period in 
every man’s life when the best thing he can do 
is to let his mind soak and tan in the vats of 
literature. The atmosphere of a university is 
breathed into the student’s system ; it wnters by 
the very pores. I would not, therefore, narrow 
the basis; on the contrary, I would broaden it. 
No longer content with classic sources, I would 
have the university seek fresh inspiration at the 
fountains of living thought ; for Goethe I hold to 
be the equal of Euripides, and I prefer the 
philosophy of Montaigne to what seem to me 
the platitudes of Cicero, 

Neither, though venturing on these compari- 
sons, have I any light or disrespectful word to 
utter of the study of Latin or of Greek, much 
less of the classic literatures, I recognize fully 
the benefit te be derived from a severe training 
in those mother tongues, andI think I appre- 
ciate the pleasure those must have who enjoy an 
easy familiarity with the authors who yet live in 
them. No one admires—I am not prepared to 
admit that any one can admire—more than I the 
subtle, indescribable fineness both of thought and 
diction which a thorough classical education 
gives to the scholar, Mr, Gladstone is, as 
Macaulay was, a striking case in point. As much 
as any oneI note and deplore the absence of 
this literary Tower-stamp in the writings and 
utterances of many of our own authors and pub- 
lic men. But its absence there is not so deplor- 
able as that display of cheap learning which 
makes the American oration of thirty and fifty 
years agoa national humiliation. Even in its 
best form it was bedizened with classic tinsel 
which bespoke the vanity of the half-taught 
scholar. We no longer admire that sort of thing. 
But among men of my own generation I do both 
admire and envy those who, I am told, make it a 
daily rule to read a little of Homer or Thucy- 
dides, of Horace or Tacitus. I wish I could do 
the same ; and yet I must frankly say I should 
not do it if I could, Life after all is limited; and 
I belong enough to the present to feel satisfied 
that I could employ that little time each day 
both more enjoyably and more profitably if I 
should devote it to keeping pace with modern 
thought as it finds expression even in the 
ephemeral pages of the despised review. Do 
what he will, no man can keep pace with that 
wonderful modern thought ; and if I must choose, 
and choose I must, I would rather learn some- 
thing daily from the living, who are to perish, 
than daily muse with the immortal dead. Yet 
for the purpose of my argument I do not for a 
moment dispute the superiority, I am ready to 
say the hopeless, the unattainable superiority of 
the classic masterpieces. They are sealed books 
to me, qs they are to at least nineteen out of 
twenty of the graduates of our colleges, and we 
can neither affirm nor deny that in them, and in 
them alone, are to be found the choicest thoughts 
of the human mind and the most perfect forms 
of human speech. 

All that has nothing to do with the question. 
We are not living in any ideal world. We are 
living in this world of to-day ; and it is the busi- 
ness of the college to fit men for it. Does she do 
it? As I have said, my own experience of thirty 
years ago tells me that she did not do it then. 
The facts being much the same, I do not see how 
she can do it now. It seems to me she starts from 
a radically wrong basis. It is, to use plain lan- 
guage, a basis of fetich worship, in which the 
real and practical is systematically sacrificed to 
the ideal and theoretical. 

But to-day, whether I want to or not, I must 
speak from individual experience. Indeed, I 
have no other ground on which to stand. Iam 
not a scholar ; I am not an educator; I am nota 
philosopher. I am simply a college graduate 
come back from the tussle of life, and bringing 
his experience to bear on college theories; the 
wrestler from the games. It is this individual 
experience which gives me my only right to 
speak at all; and to that accordingly I must re- 
cur. I was fitted for college in the usual way. I 
went to the Boston Latin school ; I learned the two 
grammars by heart; I got so that I could puzzle 
out the simpler classic writings with the aid of a 
lexicon, and apply more or less correctly the 
rules of construction. This and the other rudi- 
ments of what we are pleased to call a liberal 
education took five years of my time, I was 
fortunately fond of reading, and so learned 
English myself, and with some thoroughness. I 
say fortunately ; for in our preparatory curric- 
ulum no place was found for English; being a 
modern language it was thought not worth 
studying—as our examination papers conclu- 
sively showed, We turned English into bad 
enough Greek, but our thoughts were expressed 
in even more abominable English. So I went to 





college, to Harvard. Ihave already spoken of the 
standard of instruction, so faras thoroughness 
was concerned, then prevailing here. Presently 
I graduated, and passed some years in the study 
of thelaw. So far, as you will see, my course was 
thoroughly correct. It was the course pursued 
by a large proportion of all graduates then, 
and the course pursued by more than a third of 
them now. Presently the war of the Rebellion 
broke out and swept me out of a lawyer’s office 
into a cavalry saddle. Let me ray in passing 
that I have always felt under deep personal obli- 
gation to the war of che Rebellion. Returning 
presently to civil life, and not taking kindly to 
my profession, I endeavored to strike out a new 
path,and fastened myself, not to a star, but to the 
more practical yet sufficient locomotive engine. 
I made for myself what might perhaps be called 
a specialty inconnection with the development 
of the railroad system. I do not hesitate to say 
that I have been incapacitated from properly 
developing my specialty by the sins of omission 
and commission incident to my college training. 
The mischief is done, and so far as I am con- 
cerned is irreparable. I am only one more sacri- 
fice to the fetich. But Ido not propose to be a 
silent sacrifice. I am here to-day to put the re- 
sponsibility for my failure, so far as I have 
failed, where I think it belongs, at the door of 
my preparatory and college education. 

Nor has that incapacity, and the consequent 
failure to which I have referred, been a mere 
thing of imagination or sentiment. On the con- 
trary, it has been not only matter-of-fact and 
real, but to the last degree humiliating. I have 
not, in following out my specialty, had at my 
command, nor has it been in my power, placed 
as I was, to ucquire the ordinary tools which an 
educated man must have to enable him to work 
to advantage on the developing problems of 
modern scientific life. But on this point I feel 
that I can with few words safely make my ap- 
peal to the members of this society. 

Many of you are scientific men; others are 
literary men; some are professional men. I be- 
lieve from your own personal experience you 
will bear me out when I say that, with a single 
exception, there is no modern scientific study 
which can be thoroughly pursued in any one 
living language, even with the assistance of all 
the dead languages that ever were spoken. The 
researches in the dead languages are indeed car- 
ried on through the medium of several living 
languages. I have admitted there is one excep- 
tion to this rule. That exception is the law. 
Lawyers alone, I believe, join with our statemen 
in caring nothing for “abroad.” Except in its 
more elevated and theoretical branches, which 
rarely find their way into our courts, the law is 
a purely local pursuit. ‘Those who follow it may 
grow gray in active practice, and yet never have 
occasion to consult a work in any language but 
their own, It is not so with medicine, or theol- 
ogy, or science and art in any of their numerous 
branches, or with government, or political econ- 
omy, or with any other of the whole long list. 
With the exception of law, I think I might safe- 
ly challenge any one of you to name a single 
modern calling, either learned or scientific, in 
which a worker who is unable to read and write 
and speak German and French, at least, does not 
stand at a great and always recurring disadvan- 
tage. Heis without the essential tools of his 
trade. 

The modern languages are thus the avenues to 
modern life and living thought. Under these 
circumstances what was the position of the col- 
lege towards them thirty years ago? What is its 
position to-day? It intervened, and practically 
said then that its graduates should not acquire 
those languages at that period when only they 
could be acquired perfectly and with ease. It 
occupies the same position still. It did and does 
this, too, none the less effectually because indi- 
rectly, The thing came about, as it still comes 
about, in this way: The college fixes the re- 
quirements for admission to its course. 
The schools and the academics adapt 
themselves to those requirements. The 
business of those preparatory schools is 
to get the boys through their examin- 
ations, not asa means, but as an end. They 
are therefore all organized on one plan, To that 
plan there is no exception, nor practically can 
there be any exception. The requirements for 
admission are such that the labor of preparation 
occupies fully the boy’s study hours. He is not 
overworked, perhaps, but when his tasks are 
done he has no more leisure than is good for 
play; and you cannot take a healthy boy the 
moment he leaves school and set him down be- 
fore tutors in German and French. If you do 
he will soon cease to bea healthy boy, and he 
will not learn German or French, Overeduca- 
tion isa crime against youth. But Harvard Col- 
lege says: ‘We require such and such things 
for admission to our course.” First and most 
emphasized among them are Latin and Greek. The 
academies accordingly teach Latin and Greek; 
and they teach it in the way to secure admission 
to the college. Hence, because of this action of 
the college, the schools do not exist in this coun- 
try in which my children can learn what my ex- 
perience tells me it is all essential they should 
know. They cannot both be fitted for college 
and taught the modern languages. And when I 





say “taught the modern languages” I mean 
taught them in the world’s sense of the word, 
and not in the college sense of it as practiced 
both in my time and now. And here let me not 
be misunderstood and confronted with examin- 
ation papers. I am talking of really knowing 
something. I do not want my children to get a 
smattering knowledge of French and of German 
—such a knowledge as was and now isgiven to 
boys of Latin and Greek—but I do want them to 
be taught to write and to speak those languages 
as well as to read them; ina word,so to master 
them that they will thereafter be tools always 
ready to their hands. This requires labor. It is 
a thing which cannot be picked up, except in the 
countries where the languages are spoken. 
If academies in America are to instruct 
in this way, they must devote themselves 
to it. But the college requires all that they can 
well undertake to do. ‘The college absolutely 
insists on Latin and Greek. 

Latin I will not stop to contend over. That is 
a small matter. Not only is it a comparatively 
simple language, but apart from its literature— 
for which I cannot myself profess to have any 
great admiration—it has its modern uses. Not 
only is it directly the mother tongue of all 
south-western Europe, but it has by common 
consent been adopted in scientific nomencla- 
ture. Hence, there are reasons why the edu- 
cated man should have at least an elementary 
knowledge of Latin. That knowledge also can 
be acquired with no great degree of labor. To 
master the language would be another matter; 
but in these days few think of mastering it. 
How many students during the last thirty years 
have graduated from Harvard who could read 
Horace and Tacitus and Juvenal, as we read 
Goethe and Mommsen and Heine? If there 
have been ten, I certainly do not believe there 
have been a score. This it is to acquire a lan- 
guage. A knowledge of its rudiments is a wholly 
different thing; and with a knowledge of the 
rudiments of Latin as a requirement for admis- 
sion to college I am not here to quarrel. Not so 
Greek. The study of Greek—and I speak from 
the unmistakable result of my own individual 
experience in active life, as well as from that of 
a long coutinued family experience which I shall 
presently give—the study of Greek in the way 
it is traditionally insisted upon as the chief re- 
quirement to entering college is a positive edu- 
cational wrong. It has already wrought great 
individual and general injury, and is now work- 
ing it. It has been productive of no compensat- 
ing advantage. It is a euperstition. 

Unlike Latin, Greek is a very difficult lan- 
guage. Unlike it, too, apart from the access 
Greek affords when thoroughly mastered to per- 
haps the noblest of literatures, it is a language 
which has no modern uses. Not only is it a dead 
tongue, but it bears no immediate relation to 
any living speech or literature of value. Like 
all rich dialects, it is full of anomalies; and ac- 
cordingly its grammar is the delight of gram- 
marians and the despair of every one else. 
When I was fitted for college, the study of Greek 
took up at least one half of the last three years de- 
voted to active preparation. In memory it looms 
up now through the long vista of years as the 
one gigantic nightmare of youth; and no more 
profitable than nightmares are wont tobe. Other 
school-day tasks sink into insignificance beside 
it. When we entered college we had all of us the 
merest superficial knowledge of the language— 
a knowledge measured by the ability to read at 
sight a portion of Xenophon, a little of Herodo- 
tus, «nd a book or two of the Iliad. It was just 
enough to enable us to meet the requirements of 
the examination. In all these respects my in- 
quiries lead me to conclude that what was true 
then is even more true now. In the vast major- 
ity of cases this study of Greek was looked 
upon by parent and student as a mere college 
requirement; and the instructor taught it as 
such, It was never supposed for an instant that 
it would be followed up. On the contrary, if it 
was thoughtof at all, instead of rather taken as 
a matter of course, it was thought of very much 
as a similar amount of physical exercise with 
dumb-bells or parallel-bars might be thought of — 
asa thing to be done as best it might, and there 
anend. As soon as possible after entering col- 
lege the study was abandoned forever, and the 
little that had been acquired faded rapidly away 
from the average student’s mind. For myself, I 
am obliged to say I have now forgotten the Greek 
alphabet, and I cannot read all the Greek char- 
acters if I open my Homer. I could easily enough 
get back what little I once knew; but for some 
years past my mind has been full of other things. 
Such has been the be-all and the end-all of the 
tremendous labor of my school-days. 

But I now come to what in plain language I 
cannot but call the educational cant of this sub- 
ject. Iam told that I ignore the severe intel- 
lectual training I got in learning the Greek 
grammar and in subseqnently applying its 
rules; that my memory then received an educa- 
tion which, turned since to other matters, has 
proved invaluable to me; that accumulated ex- 
perience shows that this training can be got 
equally well in no other way; that, beyond all 
this, even my slight contact with the Greek mas- 
terpiece, has left with me a subtile but unmistak- 
able residuum, impalpable perhaps, but still 
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there, and very precious ; that, in a word, I am 
what is called an educated man, which, but for 
my early contact with Greek, I would not be. 

It was Dr. Johnson, I believe, who once said: 
“* Let us free our minds from cant”; and all this, 
with not undue bluntness be it said, is pure, un- 
adulterated nonsense. The fact that it has been 
and will yet be a thousand times repeated can- 
not make it anything else. In the first place, I 
very confidently submit, there is no more mental 
training in learning the Greek grammar by 
heart than in learning by heart any other equally 
difficult and, to a boy, unintelligible book. Asa 
mere work of memorizing, Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason” would be at least as good. In the 
next place, unintelligent memorizing is at best a 
most questionable educational method. For one, 
I utterly disbelieve in it. It never did me any- 
thing but harm ; and learning by heart the Greek 
grammar did me harm—a great deal of harm. 
Then the application of the rules of grammar in 
a language not half understood, say what you 
will, is not a good educational method. The 
faculty of following out to a given result a line 
of sustained, exact thought is invaluable. This, 
however, is a wholly different thing from the 
parrot-like memorizing which in my youth was 
the essence of what was called a classical train- 
ing. The faculty of sustained logical thought I 
have since been forced to cultivate as best I 
might; but to confound that with committing a 
mass of stuff to memory is to apply the same 
methods to the boy and the learned dog. This 
was done thirty years ago, and the training 
which ought to have been obtained in mathe- 
matics was sought for long, and in vain, in 
Greek. But whatever else it may have led to, 
the blundering application of arbitrary rules full 
of exceptions did not lead to improved reasoning 
powers. I never, either in my own case or in 
the cases of those I have since observed passing 
successfully on in life, have been able to find 
that it led to anything. 


Finally, I come to the great impalpable-essence- 
and-precious-residuum theory— the theory that a 
knowledge of Greek grammar and the having 
puzzled through the Anabasis and three books of 
the Iliad infuses into the boy’s nature the im- 
perceptible spirit of Greek literature which will 
appear in the results of his subsequent work, 
just as manure spread upon a field appears in 
the crop which that field bears. But to produce 
results on a field manure must be laboriously 
worked into its soil and made a part of it; and 
only when it is 80 worked in and does become 
a part of it will it produce its result. You can- 
not haul manure up and down and across a field, 
cutting the ground into deep ruts with the 
wheels of your cart, while the soil just gets a 
smell of what is in the cart, and then expect to 
getacrop. Yet even that is more than we did, 
and are doing, with Greek. We trundle a single 
wheelbarrow load of Greek up and down and 
across the boy’s mind, and then we clasp our 
hands and cant about a subtile fineness aud im- 
palpable but very precious residuum! All we 
have in fact done is to teach the boy to mistake 
means for ends, and to make a system of 
superficiality. 

Nor in this matter am I speaking unadvisedly 
or thoughtlessly. My own experience I have 
given. For want of a rational training in youth 
I cannot do my chosen work in life thoroughly. 
The necessary tools are not at my command; it 
is too late for me to acquire them, or to learn 
familiarly to handle them; the mischief is done. 
I have also referred to my family experience. 
The last extends over a period of nearly a century 
and a half, and is worth giving. It is very 
much to the point. I do not think I exceed 
proper limits when I say that the family of which 
Lama member has, for more than a hundred 
years, held its own with the average of Harvard 
graduates, Indeed those representing it 
through three consecutive generations were 
rather looked upon as typical scholars in politics, 
They all studied Greek as a requirement to ad- 
mission to college. In their subsequent lives 
they were busy men. Without being purely 
literary men, they wrote a great deal—indeed 
the pen was rarely out of their hands. They all 
occupied high public position. They mixed 
much with the world. Now let us see what their 
actual experience in life was. How far did their 
college requirements fit them for it? Did they 
fit them any better than they have fitted me? I 
begin with John Adams. 

John Adams graduated in the class of 1755—a 
hundred and twenty-eight years ago. We have his 
own testimony on the practical value to him of his 
Greek learning, expressed in an unguarded mo- 
ment and ina rather comical way. I shall give 
it presently. Meanwhile, after graduation, John 
Adams was a busy man, as a school-teacher, a 
lawyer and a pstriot, until, at the age of forty- 
two he suddenly found himself on the Atlantic, 
accredited to France as the representative of the 
struggling American colonies. French was not 
a requirement in the Harvard College of the last 
century, even to the modest extent to which it is 
@ requirement now. Greek was. But they did 
not talk Greek in the diplomatic circles of 
Europe then any more than they now talk it in 
the Harvard recitation rooms; and in advising 
John Adams of his appointment James Lovell 
had expressed the hope that his correspondent 





would not allow his “ partial defect in the lan- 
guage” to stand in the way of his acceptance. 
He did not. But at forty-two, with his country’s 
destiny on his shoulders, John Adams stoutly 
took his grammar and phrase-book in hand and 
set himself to master the rudiments of that liv- 
ing tongue which was the first and most neces 

sary tool for use in the work before him. What 
he afterward went through—the anxiety, the 
humiliation, the nervous wear and tear, the dis- 
advantage under which he struggled and bore up 
—might best be appreciated by some one who had 
fought for his life with one arm disabled. I 
shall not attempt to describe it. 


But in the eighteenth century the ordinary 
educated man set a higher value on dead learning 
than even our college professors do now; and 
in spite of his experience no one thought more 
of it than did John Adams, So when in his 
closing years he founded an academy, he especial- 
ly previded, bowing low before the fetich, that 
‘a schoolmaster should be procured, learned in 
the Greek and Roman languages, and, if thought 
advisable, the Hebrew ; not to make learned He- 
bricians, but to teach such young men as choose 
to learn it the Hebrew alphabet, the rudiments 
of the Hebrew grammar, and the use of the He- 
brew grammar and lexicon, that in after life they 
may pursue the study to what extent they please.” 
Instead of taking a step forward the old man 
actually took one backward. And he went on to 
develop the following happy educational theory, 
which if properly considered in the light of the 
systematic superficiality of thirty years ago, to 
which I have already alluded, shows how our 
methods had then deteriorated. What was 
taught was at least to be taught thoroughly; 
and, as I have confessed, I have forgotten 
the Greek letters. ‘‘I hope,” he wrote, ‘the 
future masters will not think me too pre- 
sumptuous, if I advise them to begin their lessons 
in Greek and Hebrew by compelling their pupils 
to write over and over again copies of the Greek 
and Hebrew alphabets, in all their variety of 
characters, until they are perfect masters of 
those alphabets and characters, This will be as 
good an exercise in chirography as any tney can 
use, and will stamp those alphabets and charac- 
ters upon their tender minds and vigorous 
memories so deeply that the impression will 
never wear out, and will enable them at any 
period of their future lives to study those lan- 
guages to any extent with great ease.” 

This was fetich worship pure and simple. 
It was written in the year 1822. But practice is 
sometimes better than theory; and so I turn 
back a few years to see how John Adams's prac- 
tice squares with his theory. In his own case, 
did the stamping of those Greek characters upon 
his tender mind and vigorous memory enable 
him at a later period ‘‘to study that language to 
any extent with great ease”? Let us see. On 
the 9th of July, 1813, the hard political wrangles 
of their two lives being over, and in the midst 
of the second war with Great Britain, I find 
John Adams thus writing to Thomas Jefferson, 
and I must say I very much prefer John Adams 
in his easy letter writing undress to John Adams 
on his dead-learning stilts; he seems a wiser, a 
more genuine man. He is answering a letter from 
Jefferson, who had in the shades of Monticello, 
been reviving his Greek : 


“Lord! Lord! What can I do with so much 
Greek? When I was of your age, young man, that 
is seven or eight years ago (he was then nearly 
seventy-nine, and his correspondent a little ove: 
seventy), I felt a kind of pang of affection for one of 
the flames of my youth, and again paid my addresses 
to Isocrates and Dionysius Halicarnassensis, etc., 
etc., etc. I collected all my lexicons and gram- 
mars, and sat down to Jlepi ovvbécewe dvopdtur, 
In this way I amused myself for some time ; but I 
found that if I looked a word to-day, in lessthan a 
week I had to look it again. It was to little better 
purpose than writing letters on a pail of water.” 


This certainly is not much like studying 
Greek ‘‘to any extent with great ease”; but I 
have not done with John Adams yet. A year 
and one week later I find him again writing to 
Jefferson. In the interval Jefferson seems to 
have read Plato, sending at last to John Adams 
his final impressions of that philosopher. To 
this letter, on the 16th of July, 1814, his corres- 
pondent replies as follows : 


‘7 am very glad you have seriously read Piato, and 
stil] more rejoiced to find that your reflections upon 
him so perfectly harmonize with mine. Some thirty 
years ago I took upon me the severe task of going 
through all his works. With the help of two Latin 
translations and one English and one French trans- 
lation, and comparing some of the most remarkable 
passages with the Greek, I labored through the 
tedious toil. My disappointment was very great, 
my astonishment was greater, and my disgust 
shocking. Two things only did I learn from him, 
First, that Franklin’s ideas of exempting husband- 
men and mariners, etc., from the depredations of 
war were borrowed from him: and, second, that 
sneezing is a cure for the hiccough. Accordingly, I 
have cured myself and all my friends of that pro- 
voking disorder, for thirty years, with a pinch of 
snuff,”* 


As a sufficiently cross-examined witness on the 
subject of Greek literature, I think that John 
Adams may now quit the stand. 


* “John Adams's Works,” Vol, X, pp. @, 102. 


Adams passed a large part of his youth in/ 
Europe. There, in the easy way a boy does, he 
picked up those living languages so inestimably 
valuable tohim in that diplomatic career which 
_Subsequently was no less useful to his country 
then it was honorable to himself. Presently he 
came home, and, acquiring his modicum of 
Greek, graduated at Harvard in the class of 1788. 
Then followed his long public life, stretching 
through more than half acentury. I would, for 
the sake of my argument, give much could I cor- 
rectly weigh what he owed during that public 
life to the living languages he had picked up in 
Europe against what he owed to the require- 
ments of Harvard College. Minister at the 
Hague, at Berlin, and at St. Petersburg, nego- 
tiator at Ghent, his knowledge of living tongues 
enabled him to initiate the diplomatic movement 
which restored peace to his country. At St, 
Petersburg he at least was not tongue-tied, Re- 
turning to America, for eight years he was the 
head of the State Department, and probably the 
single member of the Government who, without 
the assistance of an interpreter, could hold 
ready intercourse with the representatives of 
other lands, Meanwhile, so far as Greek was 
concerned, I know he never read it; and I sns- 
pect that, labor-loving as he was, he never could 
read it. He could with the aid of a lexicon puz- 
zle out a phrase when it came in his way, but 
from original sources he knew little or nothing 
of Greek literature. I myself think it would 
have been better for him if he had also dropped 
his Latin. I have already said that the display 
of cheap learning made the American oration of 
fifty years ago a national humiliation ; it was be- 
dizened with classic tinsel. In this respect John 
Quincy Adams shared to the full in the affecta- 
tion of his time, Ready, terse, quick at parry 
and thrust in his native tongue, speaking plainly 
and directly to the point, with all his resources 
at his i 1, I think I may say 
that he never met his equal in debate. Yet when 
in lectures and formal orations he mounted the 
Classic high-horse and modeled himself on De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, he wasas bad as Chatham. 
More could not be said, ‘That much he owed to 
Harvard College and its little Latin and less 
Greek, 

But I must pass on to the third generation. 
Fortunate, like his father, Charles Francis Adams 
passed years of his boyhood in Europe, and in 
many countries of Europe, so that at six years 
old, he could talk as a child talks in no less 
than six different languages. Greek was not 
among them, Returning to America, he too 
fitted for Harvard, andin so doing made a bad 
exchange ; for he easily got rid forever of the 
German speech, and with’ much labor acquired 
in place thereof the regulation allowance of 
Greek. He graduated in the class of 1825, After 
graduation, having more leisure than his father 
or grandfather—that is, not being compelled to 
devote himself to an exacting profession—he, as 
the phrase goes, ‘‘kept up his Greek.” That is 
he occupied himself daily, for an hour or so, with 
the Greek masterpieces, puzzling them labori- 
ously out with the aid of yrammar and lexicon. 
He never acquired any real familiarity with the 
tongue ; for I well remember that,when my turn 
at the tread-mill came and he undertook to aid 
me at my lessons, we were very much in the case 
of a boy who was nearly blind being led by a man 
who could only very indistinctly see. Still he for 
years ‘‘ kept up his Greek,” and was on the ex- 
amining committee of the college. And now, 
looking back, I realize at what a sad cost to him- 
self he did this; for in doing it he lost the step 
of his own time. Had he passed those same 
morning hours in keeping himself abreast with 
modern thought in those living tongues he had 
acquired in his infancy, and allowed his classics 
to rest undisturbed on his library shelves, he 
would have been a wiser, a happier and a far 
more useful man. But modern thought (apart 
from politics), modern science, modern romance 
and modern poetry soon ceased to have any 
charm for him. Nevertheless, he did not wholly 
lose the more useful lesons of his infancy, For 
years, as I have said, he officiated on the Greek 
examining committee of the college ; but at last 
the time came when his country needed a repre- 
sentative on a board of international arbitration. 
Then he laid his lexicon and grammar aside for- 
ever, and the almost forgotten French of his bey- 
hood was worth more—a thousandfold more—- 
to him and his couutry than all the concentrated 
results of the wasted leisure hours of his 
maturer life. 

I come now to the fourth generation, cutting 
deep into the second century. My father had 
four sons. We were all brought up on strict 
traditional principles, the special family experi- 
ence being carefully ignored. We went to the 
Latin schools, and there wasted the best hours 
of our youth over the Greek grammar, hours 
during which we might have been talking French 
and German, and presently we went to Harvard. 
When we got there we dropped Greek, and with 
one voice we have all deplored the irreparable 
loss we sustained in being forced to devote to it 
that time and labor which, otherwise applied, 
would have produced results now invaluable. 


Hiat a 








One brother, since a professor at Harvard, whose 
work here was not without results, wiser than 


More fortunate than his father, John Quincy |/the rest, went abroad after graduation, and de- 


voted two years to there supplying, imperfestly 
and with great labor, the more glaring de- 
ficiencies of his college training. Since then 
the post-graduate knowledge thus acquired has 
been to him an indispensable tool of his trade. 
Sharing in the modern contempt for a superfi- 
cial learning, he has not wasted his time over 
dead languages which he could not hope thor- 
oughly to master. Another of the four, now a 
Fellow of the University, has certainly made no 
effort to keep up his Greek. When, however, 
his sons came forward, a fifth generation to fit 
for college, looking back over his own experience 
as he watched them at their studies, his eyes 
were opened, Then in language certainly not 
lacking in picturesque vigor, but rather profane 
than either clessical or sacred, he expressed to 
me his mature judgment of the whole thing. 
While he looked with inexpressible self-contempt 
on that worthless smatter of the classics which 
gave him the title of an educated man, he de- 
clared that his inability to follow modern 
thought in other tongues, or to meet strangers 
on the neutral ground of speech, had been and 
was to him a source of life-long regret and the 
keenest mortification. He then proceeded to 
sacrifice his children to the college fetich. 

My own experience I have partly given. It is 
unnecessary for me to repeat it. Speaking in all 
moderation, I will merely say that, so far as I 
am able to judge, the lange amount of my youth- 
ful time devoted to the study of Greek, both in 
my school and college life, was time as nearly as 
possible thrown away. I suppose I did get 
some discipline out of that boyish martyrdom. 
I should have got some discipline out of an equal 
number of hours spent on a tread-mill, But the 
discipline I got for the mind ont of the study of 
Greek, 80 far as it was carried, and in the way in 
which it was carried in my case, was very much 
such discipline as would be acquired on the 
tread-mill for the body. I do not think it was 
any higher or any more intelligent, Yet I 
studied Greek with patient fidelity; and there 
are not many modern graduates who can say, as 
I can, that they have, not without enjoyment, 
read the [liad through in the original from its 
first line to its last. But I read it exactly as 
some German student toiling at English might 
read Shakespeare or Milton. As he slowly puz- 
zled them out, an hundred lines in an hour, 
what insight would he get into the music and 
majesty of Lear or of the Paradise Lost? What 
insight didI get into Homer? And then they 
actually tell me to my face that unconsciously, 
through the medium of a grammar, a lexicon 
and Felton’s ‘‘Greek Reader,” the uubtile spirit 
of a dead literature was and is infused into a 
parcel of boys, 

So much for what my Alma Mater gave me. 
In these days of repeating-rifles she sent me 
and my classmates out into the strife equipped 
with shiclds and swords and javelins, We were 
to grapple with living questions through the 
medium of dead languages, It seems to me I 
have heard somewhere else of a child’s ery for 
bread being answered with a stone. But on this 
point I do not like publicly to tell the whole of 
my own experience. It has been too bitter, too 
humiliating. Representing American educated 
men in the world’s industrial gatherings I have 
occupied a position of confessed inferiority. I 
have not been the equal of my peers, It was the 
world’s Congress of to-day, and Latin and Greek 
were not legal-tender there, 

Such is a family and individual experience 
covering a century anda half. With that expe- 
rience behind me, I have sons of my own coming 
forward, I want them to go to college—to Har- 
vard College; but I do not want them to go 
there by the path their fathers trod. It seems 
to me that four generations ought to suffice. 
Neither is my case a single one, I am, on the 
contrary, one of a large class in the community, 
very many of whom are more imbued than I 
with the scientific and thorough spirit of the 
age. As respects our children the problem be~ 
fore us is a simple one, and yet one very difficult 
of practical solution, We want no more clussic- 
al veneer, Whether on furniture or in educa- 
tion, we do not admire veneer, Either impart 
to our children the dead languages thoroughly, 
or the living languages thoroughly ; or, better 
yet, let them take their choice of either. This 
is just what the colleges do not do, On the con- 
trary, Harvard stands directly in the way of 
what a century-and-a-hali’s experience tells me 
is all-important. . . . 

Consider now, for a moment, what would be 
the effect on the educational machinery of the 
country of this change in the college require- 
ments. The modern, scientific, thorough s_irit 
would at once assert itself. Up to this time it 
has, by that tradition and authority which are 
so powerful in things educational, been held in 
subjection. Remove the absolute protection 
which hitherto has been and now is accorded to 
Greek, and many a parent would at once look 
about for a modern, as opposed to @ classical 
academy. To meet the college requirements, 
that academy would have to be one in which no 
English word would be spoken in the higher reci- 
tation rooms. Every school exercise would be 
conducted by American masters proficient in the: 





oreign tongues. Our sons would then get what 
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our daughters already have—thorough teaching 
of something. The natural law of supply and 
demand would assert itself. The demand is now 
a purely artificial one; but the supply of Greek 
and Latin, such as it is, comes in response to it. 
Once let a thorough knowledge of German and 
French and Spanish be as good tender at the 
college door as a fractional knowledge of either 
of the first two of those languages and of Greek 
now is, and the academies womld supply that 
thorough knowledge also. If the present acade- 
mies did not supply it, other and better acade- 
mies would, 

For myself, I cannot but think that the species 
of sanctity which has now, ever since the revival 
of learning, hedged the classics, is destined soon 
to disappear. Yet it is still strong; indeed it 
is about the only patent of nobility which bas sur- 
vived the leveling tendencies of the age. A man 
who at some period of his life has studied Latin 
and Greek is an educated man; he who has not 
done 80 is only a self-taught man. Not to have 
studied Latin, irrespective of any present ability 
to read it, is accounted a thing to be ashamed of ; 
to be able to speak French is merely an incon- 
venience. I submit that it is high time this 
superstition should come toan end. I cannot 
claim to speak with any great degree of authority, 
but I have certainly mixed somewhat with the 
world, its labors and its literatures in several 
countries and through a good many years, Asa 
result of that mixing I am free to say that 
whether viewed as a thing of use, as an accom- 
plishment, as a source of pleasure, or as a men- 
tal training, I would rather myself be familiar 
with the German tongue and its literature than 
be equally familiar with the Greek. I would 
unhesitatingly make the same choice for my child. 
What I have said of German as compared with 
Greek, I will also say of French as compared 
with Latin, On this last point I have no ques- 
tion. Authority and superstition apart, I am 
indeed unable to see how an intelligent man 
having any considerable acquaintance with the 
two literatures, can, as respects either richness 
or beauty, compare the Latin with the French ; 
while as a worldly accomplishment, were it not 
for fetich worship, in these days of universal 
travel the man would be properly regarded as 
out of his mind who preferred to be able to read 
an ode of Horace rather than to feel at home in 
the accepted neutral language of all refined 
society. This view of the case is not yet taken 
by the colleges. 

“ The slaves of custom and establish'd mode, 

With pack-horse constancy we keep the road, 

Crooked or straight, through quagsor thorny della, 

True to the jingling of our leader's bells.” 

And yet Iam practical and of this world enough 
to believe that, in a utilitarian and scientific 
age, the living will not forever be sacrified to the 
dead, The worshipeven of the classical fetich 
draweth to a close; and I shall hold that I was 
not myself sacrificed wholly in vain, if what I 
have said here may contribute to so shaping the 
policy of Harvard that it will not much longer 
use its prodigious influence toward indirectly 
closing for its students, as it closed for me, the 
avenues to modern life and living thought. 


Sanitary. 


CHOLERA AND THE PROSPECTS. 


Wuttz there is no occasion for anxiety as to 
the immediate occurrence of Asiatic cholera in 
this country, yet in view of the history of its 
former migrations and of the shortened inter- 
course between nations, it is a wise precaution to 
be considering our means of defense against so 
ravaging a pestilence. The peril of cholera 
epidemics has never been overestimated, An 
accurate summary of eight epidemics and 
44,994 cases in Germany shows 21,329 deaths. 
Such a death-rate as that for an average may 
well appall the stoutest hearts. 

Yet as never before there is a confidence in the 
minds of those best informed that, if only the 
proper measures are adopted, we have the power 
to prevent or control the disease. No one can 
refer to the literature of the disease, or even to 
the accumulated facts as to American epidemics, 
without finding such laws of progress and such 
indications as to prevention as serve as guides, 
if only those who are competent are permitted 
beforehand to do more in preparation than 
in sounding warnings. The American pro- 
fession and health authorities, in the epi- 
demic of 1873, did more than meet the 
exigencies of the disease by studying in 
detail the various cholera fields and by afterward 
tabulating and relating all known facts bearing 
on prevention and treatment. Although not 
very much was added to our knowledge of how 
to save the patient who is already in the midst 
of the disease, very much was acquired as to the 
preliminary treatment of ships, of localities, of 
things and of persons. The report of the army 
department, the local reports of the various 
bealth officers and the excellent series of papers 
secured to the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, under the superintendence of Dr. Elisha 
Harris, form a compendium of information of 
the greatest value, This was supplemented by 
his own excellent work in connection with the 
New York City Board of Health. Ina migratory 





pestilence of this kind there is au almost irrepres- 
sible disposition to view it as a visitation, alight- 
ing without regard to persons or places and do- 
ing its work beyond the reach of preventive con- 
trol. Those who think thus can always find here 
and there a person or a place which has suf- 
fered as to which no special insanitary condi- 
tions can be claimed. But as we very well know 
it is not the ordinary observer that can assert 
the facts in evidence, or be sure as to the laws 
of an epidemic. Those who had most to deal with 
the disease in the United States, were not,as a 
rule, left in doubt as to predisposing and exciting 
causes and as to the relations of local causes to the 
incubation and extension of the disease. While 
it was readily admitted that it did not arise de 
novo, and that one place might be more unfortu- 
nate in the arrival of the enemy than another, 
yet the question of giving aid, comfort and suc- 
cess to the malady was found to be a local ques- 
tion depending on previous conditions and im- 
mediate sanitary administration. Fortunately 
about the same time a Cholera Commission was 
formed in the German Empire, which soon after 
had a full opportunity for the study of the dis- 
ease and which has been so diligent as to have 
continued its studies and investigations up to its 
final report, quite recently made. With Professor 
M. V. Pettenkofer as chairman, and Hirsch, 
Boger, Gunther, Volz and Melhausen as mem- 
bers, its report could not but command the high- 
est consideration. It is published in six parts, with 
maps, plans and tables, and is as elaborate as it 
is clinical and exact in its details. Pettenkofer, 
who read his first paper on Cholera in 1834, has 
also given notes additional to the report. While 
such a commission could not be expected to agree 
on all points raised, it does agree as to the rela- 
tion of locality and as to prominent methods of 
control, So far as contagion or infection is 
concerned the view is clear that this relates only 
to secretions after a time of change or to emana- 
tions that have become attached to articles 
near at hand, Also “that the most important 
part is played by the locality itself to which the 
disease germ was brought.” While a certain 
relation to human intercourse is recognized, as 
also to atmospheric conditions of humidity or 
heat, the one most prominent point is that of 
locality. This may be effected by density of 
population, by poverty, by unwholesome drink- 
ing-water; but the “saturation of the soil with 
the decomposition of certain substances, and a 
condition of soil which favors such decomposi- 
tion” are brought into marked prominence, 
Facts, it is said, render it necessary to accept 
topical and seasoning helping causes of which a 
sickly or disease-breeding soil is to be regarded 
as one ‘nutriment of the host.” There can, 
therefore, not be too much emphasis given to 
the result of the deliberations of the Commission 
as given in Part VI, pp. 314, 318, 

Of all the measures which may be applied to 
the prevention and combating of cholera, those 
take the first place which have for their aim the 
improvement of general sanitary conditions. 
All specific measures against cholera will prove 
unavailing unless we pay the strictest attention 
to inhabited places, to the purifying of the soil 
from organic and easily putrefying refuse, to 
the drainage of the soil, to the constant flush- 
ing of the sewers, to the frequent emptying of 
cesspools, the careful inspection of dwellings, 
and closing those that are really hurtful, the 
provision of pure water, both for drinking and 
other domestic purposes, and the like. The 
Commission expresses here the united opinion of 
all the most experienced physicians when it 
says that the strictest attention to all the meas- 
ures demanded by public general hygiene offer 
the best protection, not only against chulera, 
but against all other epidemic diseases, but that 
those measures will be successful only on condi- 
tion that they are followed out continuously ; for 
it is a fatal error to imagine that having recourse 
to them only at the approach of an epidemic 
will ward off the incursions ‘of disease, It is 
none too early to take the warning, even though 
the cholera does not reach our shores the pres- 
ent Summer. 


Fyn nt Notes. 
THE STORIES OF THE HYMNS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


A FRIEND writes that these papers would be 
more interesting if they contained more stories. 
Ido not doubt it. A list of names and dates 
makes but dry reading, which an admixture of 
personal gossip might much enliven. In any sort 
of narrative anecdotes meet a felt want, as the 
prospectuses say; they are attractive and may 
be edifying ; they gratify our love for the human, 
our curiosity about individual traits and sayings 
and doingsand happenings. They confer a boon 
on every reader by taking their subject out of 
the general, almost of the abstract, and making 
it eminently concrete and specific. We care 
more for a song or sermon when we know it has 
been forced from the heart by some burning ex- 
perience than when we think of it as coolly and 
mechanically excogitated beneath the study lamp. 
One could as easily forget “‘Blest be the Tie that 
Binds” as the story of Fawcett’s vain effort to 
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leave his poor but loving flock at Wainsgate ; and 
whatever value one may have placedon ‘I Love 
to Steal Awhile Away” is intensified by knowing 
that poor Phabe Brown wrote it with fast-flow- 
ing tears and a baby on her lap, in her wretched 
and unfinished cottage, after (and apropos of) 
that cruel snub from her rich neighbor in the 
minister’s house at Ellington. 

Now any writer, of course, is glad to relieve 
the dullness of his matter or of his style by 
‘* points” that will attract readers and make them 
wish to read him again. I should be happy to 
illustrate every lyric I cite by a striking or touch- 
ing story like that of the ‘Twilight Hymn,” if it 
could be done honestly. But there are several 
difficulties in the way; and prominent among 
them this unfortunate fact that the great major- 
ity of hymns are in the position of Canning’s 
Needy Knife-Grinder, When importuned for an 
autobiography that may indeed be brief, but 
must be tragic or pathetic, they can answer only, 
“Story? Bless you, we have none to tell, sir.” 

But to do full justice to my friend’s complaint 
I must suppose that he uses the term in a double 
sense. There are two ways in whicha hymn 
may (or more inclusive might, could, would or 
should) have a story, or several stories. First 
(and far more important than the other) there 
may be notable circumstances connected with its 
origin ; some special stress of feeling or fortune, 
of inner or outer experience may have given it 
birth. Such cases were frequent with Charles 
Wesley, the most autobiographic, as he was the 
most fervent and fluent of sacred poets; but 
they are rarely recorded elsewhere. Of very few 
of Dr. Watts’s most famous lyrics even do we 
know anything more than that they appeared in 
1705, or 1707, or 1719, in one or other of his vol- 
umes. It is the same with those of Doddridge, 
of Anne Steele, of Toplady, of Cowper and 
Newton and all the rest. It is unnecessary to 
assume that they always wrote “to order,” or 
on general principles simply. Many of their ef- 
fusions may have had birth-throes and a remark- 
able initial history ; but the facts have not come 
down to us. 

The reasons for this state of things are obvious. 
Hymnology—. ¢., the study and collation of 
hymns and of facts relating to them is of 
recent origin. A generation or two ago nothing 
about a hymn was generally thought to be of 
any importance, except whether it was fit to be 
sung, read and committed to memory by pious 
people for devotional uses, which is doubtless 
the most important point still. A Presbyterian 
Doctor of Divinity, who had made a collection, 
told me, twenty years ago, in answer to some in- 
quiries, that he considered it of no consequence 
who wrote a hymn. And an eminent compiler of 
our day has expressed nearly the same opinion 
for himself, though he recognized another in 
his readers. While this indifference prevailed, 
the authors largely shared and wholly submitted 
to it. They wrote for God’s glory, not for their 
own renown. In any case, they could not cry up 
their own wares or offer information which 
nobody wanted. All minor points of course 
hang on authorship. That began to be recog- 
nized in the last century, through the good ex- 
ample of Rippon and one or two others, who 
gave writers’ names to some extent with their 
hymns. But long after this dates were not 
heard or dreamed of. It is only within the last 
few years that authors and editors, under the 
pressure of compilers and critics, have com- 
menced to date their poems; and the practice, 
however useful, is still exceptional. 

Other facts connected with the origin of a 
hymn could, as a rule, become known only by 
accident. Our singers were (and are) modest, 


“and could not, or very seldom did, say in a foot- 


note: “This piece was written under such and 
such circumstances and with very unusually 
deep feeling.” When they bave printed any- 
thing of the kind, 1t is safe to be remembered 
and cited. But the few fine and dramatic stories 
we have about famous hymns are mainly doubt- 
ful. That of Fawcett’s ‘‘Blest be the Tie,” 
above-mentioned, is too pretty and too plausible 
to be set aside ; yet even Dr. Belcher ascribes it 
merely to “tradition.” Of ‘God Moves in a 
Mysterious Way,” Josiah Miller (up to date the 
only reliable historian of English hymns in gen- 
eral) gives two wholly different accounts, pre- 
luding them with an honest ‘‘ It is said.” Belcher, 
indeed, gives the romantic tale of an intended 
and wonderfully prevented suicide as true; but 
his ‘‘ Historical Sketches of Hymns” (1859) are 
sketchy and gossipy in the last degree. He knew 
a good deal about Baptist flocks and shepherds, 
but his uncritical looseness and vagueness are 
shown in the way he locates Thomas Kelly as 
“the son of Judge Kelly, of Ireland,” and Mr. 
H. 8. Washburn as ‘‘a Christian merchant, con- 
nected with a Baptist church in New England.” 
If one were to spend a few years in reading all 
that has been written upon Cowper, he might get 
some light on the orgin of that auther’s magnifi- 
cent song of Providence—or he might not. 

The German hymns seem to be more abund- 
antly fringed than outs with edifying and well- 
authenticated incidents—as Neumark’s “ Leave 
God to Order all thy Ways.” Perhaps our colder 
English temper has been too apt to suppress such 
details as unimportant; but if so, the fault lies 
chiefly with former generations. 





Then it must be remembered that, to have a 
story in this sense, ahymn must be recognized 
as of nearly the highest rank or value. How 
many people care tu know that Mrs, Hyde dic- 
tated ‘‘ Say, Sinner, hath a Voice Within” toa 
young sister, when unable to hold up her head 
from the pillow. We have the fact on excellent 
authority, and the lyric has been popular and is 
still more or less used; but, like most of our 
American sacred songs, it is of moderate, un- 
pretentious sort, hardly great enough for even 
those who sing it to inquire whether or no any 
particular event or feeling caused or marked its 
entrance into being. 

Even when one can get the “bottom facts” at 
first hand they are seldom startling. Authors being 
directly appealed to, have put the question by, 
as moved by mere idle curiosity and not worth 
answering. Others have given the data under 
protest, thinking them too trivia] to be printed, 
and perhaps being not far wrong therein. Often 
they had forgotten when or how or why they 
wrote a given copy of verse. When they re- 
membered, it was from a general desire to praise 
God and do some little good, if that might be. 
The column of ‘‘ remarks,” so to speak, was 
usually blank; and where it was full the stories 
were not such as would be impressive at prayer- 
meeting. Some successful hymns were distinctly 
made to order, their raison @etre being purely 
objective. I have given examples of this, and 
may again, Dr. Bacon, whose report was most 
obligingly frank and full and _ business-like, 
seemed to fear that he had been guilty of un- 
manly egotism therein and might for once 
present an unworthy appearance in these col- 
umns—a suspicion which I am sure no reader 
shared. In the account of him, as elsewhere, I 
may have leaned to undue particularity or min- 
uteness, but surely not to suppression of facts. 
If I haye omitted anything that was known or 
plausibly reported worth telling about any 
hymn thus far mentioned, it has been from ig- 
norance or inadvertence, not from malice against 
my authors or my readers. I might indeed have 
made up some pleasing ‘‘ stories” out of whole 
cloth ; but such a course would hardly be required 
or approved by so moral a paper as Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT. 

Apart from the origin of a hymn, there may 
be incidents connecting it with the author 
in later days, We have a few, and I believe only 
a few tales of this kind that are worth remem- 
bering. Thus Lord Roscommon died, repeating 
with great energy a couplet from his own ver- 
sion of ‘Dies Irm,” and Robert Robinson, 
according to Dr. Belcher, once wept in a stage 
coach and told a strange lady, who insisted on 
talking about ‘Come thou Fount,” ‘ Madam, I 
am the poor, unhappy man who composed that 
hymn many years ago ; and I would give a thou- 
sand worlds, if I had them, to enjoy the feelings 
I then had.” This is sufficiently “ affecting” ; but 
it rests on mere tradition and reads as if con- 
cocted by those who resented his late leaning to 
Socinianism and wished to point sharply the 
contrast with his former evangelical views. 
Lowell Mason’s famous prediction to Ray Palmer 
about ‘‘My Faith looks up to Thee” may be 
cited here, and so might Dr. Watts’s generous 
(and vastly exaggerated) estimate of ‘‘ Wrestling 
Jacob,” had it been made before Charles Wesley 

But under “the stories of the hymns” my 
critic must include all that happens to them, all 
that they do after starting on the voyage of life. 
And these stories who can tell? I cannot think 
with him that such chance. incidents as we some- 
times hear of in the career of a great hymn are 
of high importance. They are but illustrations, 
valuable on the principle Hx uno disce omnes, 
We all know what a lyric like ‘‘ Rock of Ages” 
or “Jesus, Lover of my Soul” is capable of 
effecting, and what it actually does accomplish. 
It should be easy to gather examples of the in- 
fluence exerted by songs like these; but what 
can they prove that needs proving? Who re- 
quires it to be explained to him that “ Abide 
with Me” and “Jerusalem, the Golden” have 
nerved and comforted believing hearts in life 
and supported them in dying? If illustrations 
of these familiar truths have their use, which 
few of us would care to deny—that use is 
emotional rather than intellectual, and the task 
of collecting them demands no special and sys- 
tematic knowledge. The hymnologist proper 
has enough other work to attend to. 

What is his proper work? To learn and tell 
the story (in its strictest sense) of each hymn. 
And that story involves, 1, the authorship ; 2, 
the date of composition, when known, which is . 
seldom, and the date and place of first appear- 
ance, which are usually attainable ; 3, any facts 
bearing on or connected with its origin; 4, its 
value, as determined by general or special usage 
—the extent (roughly) of its adoption and appre- 
ciation. These are the main points. To these 
critical estimates may or may not be added, as 
the writer and his readers please; in the hands 
of a Montgomery or a Neale they may have much 
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Fine Arts. 


Tae Academy exhibitions have always lacked 
tor artists the stimulus that is afforded by a 
system of rewards, Perhaps some of the old 
academicians may have painted their best with 
no other idea to inspire them than the fact that 
they were sure to get their work hung on the line ; 
but youth needs 2 prize if it is to runa good race. 
It is not to be expecced that the younger artists 
will settle back and do their best with so paltry 
a goal as the fact that art, like virtue, is its own 
reward. The young men cannot be expected to 
take the same view of their profession as the old 
N.A.s who have been before the public for years 
and years and years. And now Mr. Thomas B. 
Clarke comes forward with 2 plan by which the 
necessary stimulus is to be provided for. It is 
an admirable plan and is entitled to the support 
of all the friends of art. Mr. Clarke proposes to 
raise a fund, the interest of which is to be ex- 
pended in a vearly prize or prizes for the best 
pictures shown at the regular exhibitions of the 
National Academy, and to consist, not of medals, 
but of sums of money. The nucleus of the fund 
is to be raised by an exhibition of Mr. Clarke’s 
private collection, ‘which is made up entirely of 
pictures by American artists. he exhibition is 
to be held in the American Art Gallery, which 
has been generously offered free for the purpose 
by the proprictors, and it is said that a number 
of liberal subscriptions have already been prom- 
ised by other patrons of art. We take these 
details from the Herald, There may be of course 
some difficulties in awarding prizes. It goes 
without saying that the authorities of the Acad- 
emy should have no part in making the awards, 
The French Salon awards are made fairly, and 
ure in some degre determined by the voice of the 
exhibitors, who have some part in the selection 
of the jury. In whatever way the awards are 
made, the prizes should certaiuly be forthcoming, 
and Mr. Clarke’s efforts are certainly entitled to 
consideration and help. 





--The people of the South who visit the 
Louisville exhibitions will have an opportunity 
to see some of the choicest pictures and other 
art works that are owned in New York. Geu- 
eral Grant has placed his entire collection of 
curios at the disposal of the Art Committee. 
August Belmont sends four pictures from his 
collection, “The Head of Christ,” ‘The Den- 
tist of the Convent,” ‘‘ Scene Near Venice,” and 
‘* Harvesting,” by Millais, Mr. Tilden sends the 
well-known statue of “Flora,” which was at 
his house in Gramercy Park.” H. V. Newcomb 
sends ‘The battle in Church,” by De Nouville. 
)). O. Wills contributes ‘* Honorius,” by Laurens, 
one of the finest modern paintings in America, 
which Mr, Mills has recently imported. James 
Kune has placed his entire collection at the dis- 
posal of the Art Committee. George I. Seney has 
sent thirty-five pictures, including ‘‘ Helping,” 
he Renong. General Sherman has tendered his 
entire collection of Gobelin tapestry, four pieces 
on cloth and canvas, said to be the finest in 
America. Mrs. Potter Palmer, of Chicago, 
sends her collection of bric-a-brac, which is one 
of thechoicest in this country ; and among other 
contributors are Governor Cornell, John Hay, 
W. B. Dinsmore, Pierrepont Morgan, E. Barry 
Wall, W. T. Evans, R. G. Dun, and T. B. 
Clark, It is said that the Art Exhibition, though 
not so large, will be more interesting and valua- 
ble than that shown atthe Centennial. This may 
be an exaggeration ; but it is certain that the ex- 
hibition will be one of the most important ever 
held in this country. 


. “The Medaille ? honneur of the French Salon 
was awarded to M. Dalou, the old Minister of 
Fine Arts under the Commune. Thus the award 
has a political as well as an artistic significance. 
Since that exciting scene in French history, M. 
Dalou has been an exile in England, where he 
has continued his art studies with great vigor, 
and tosome purpose, ‘The award was made for 
two reliefs, in plaster. One of them is intended 
for the Chamber of Deputies, is ten feet in length, 
and represents the revolutionary incident of June 
23d, 1789, and has in it portraits of Robespierre, 
Marat and the other stormy geniuses of the time. 
The other represents the “‘ Return of Peace,” and 
a6 its name signifies is allegorical in treatment. 
M. Dalou’s work has roused a genuine enthusiosm 
in the art circles of Paris, and the jury was per- 
fectly united in giving to the artist the chicf 
honor the Salon has to offer. The Pride Salon, 
the second prize in the desire of French artists, 
was taken by M, Rochegros, and the first medal 
by M. Martin, Four Americans, Whistler, Charles 
Sprague, Pearce and Dannat, each received a 
third medal, Whistler's was for the portrait of 
his mother, which we know so well in America, 
and Dannat for his “ Arragonese Drinking,” a 
tavern interior which was shown here in one of 
the Autumn exhibitions. 


--+»The United States has more than thirty 
special and recognized art schools, some of which 
are exceedingly well equipped and all of which 
are above mediocrity. ‘There have been the last 
year over 3,500 pupils attending them, and 
2,500 of these expéct to make painting or sculp- 
tre a profession. Over 7,000 pictures were 





shown last year in the half dozen leading exhi- 
bitions of the country, a large proportion being 
by American artists and nearly all for sale. 
...-American art, or rather art in America 
will be fairly represented at the forthcoming ex- 
hibition in Vienna. The New York Etching 
Club will send a carefully selected exhibit of 
ninety-five numbers. 


Biblical Research, 


Mrs, Ex-Consun Finn answers the question 
where was the Emmaus of Luke’s Gospel by 
identifying it with certain baths in the Valley of 
Urtas, to the south of Bethlehem. Starting with 
the premise that the reading of sixty furlongs, 
in Luke xxiv, 13, is the right one, she concludes 
that the “village” or “hamlet” (xw7)) must 
have lain within such reach as would not prevent 
the due observance of the Paschal Festival in 
Jerusalem by one passing the night at Emmaus, 
The word Emmaus, Josephus Leing interpreter, 
signitied ‘a warm bath,” and was the the Greek 
form of the Hebrew p>ysn Hammath, The same 
historian gives fifty furlongs as the distance of 
Ethum from Jerusalem, and sixty furlongs as 
that of Herodium, Now, Etham lies at the head 
of the Valley of Urtas, while the Herodium or 
the Frank Mountain stands, as it were, over 
against its end, showing just about the proper 
measure for the valley in question. In the time 
of Solomon the valley was converted into a 
Dw Ws Pardes, “paradise” or “ orchard” (Can- 
ticles iv, 18); and Herod, in his day, continued 
the term a little further down the vale, in what is 
siillknown as Furaidis, ‘the little Paradise.” 
But in the Roman times, and among the Latin- 
speaking inhabitants, the same designation took 
the form of “ Hortus,” whence the Hortus con- 
clusus, **the Fountain Sealed” at the head of 
the water-source, of which the modern Arabic 
appellation is an unintelligible corruption. Why, 
then, was it called Emmaus or “ Baths’’ among 
the Greeks? In 1857, when digging for founda- 
tions to a retaining wall of a garden plot, 
on striking some hewn stones and indi- 
cations of former buildings, the  fellahin 
workmen exclaimed, ‘‘ Hammdm !” and after- 
ward explained that they were accustomed to call 
that part of the Valley Hammam, and a certain 
promontory near by Liyat cl-Hammin. This 
was the missing link to Mrs, Finn, Hammam, 
Hammath, Emmaus, Later, in 1861, in company 
with Mr. Cyril Graham, excavations were made 
in the adjoining field, where two Corinthian cap- 
itals, with portions of a cornice, had been 
recently dug up; and, presto! only a few feet 
below the surface a bath was discovered, lined 
with purest white marble, four feet long, by 
three and a-half wide, by three aud three-quar- 
ters deep, provided with a step ora seat for the 
convenience of the bather, and all in perfect 
preservation. In it were two bronze strigiles, or 
scrapers, similar to those found in the baths at 
Pompeii. Another was found, four feet four 
inches long by four feet wide and deep. Then, 
near by, further research revealed a tank, twen- 
ty-three feet long, by eighteen wide and four 
and a-half deep. Higher up, and communicat- 
ing with this tank by a cylindrical bore, was 
found a swimming pool, fifty-one fcet wide, by 
eight feet deep, of an undetermined length. In 
the earth with which these were filled lay many 
things indicating the ornament aud richness of 
the work—columns of pure white marble nearly 
nine feet long and four in diameter, capitals 
carved in palm-leaf designs, white marble pave- 
ments, and also of the precious black bitumi- 
nous stone from the Dead Sea, bits of Roman 
tiles, mosaics of colored and gilt glass, greenish 
window panes of glass, bits of thin glass ves- 
sels, the hasp of a brass lock, other metal imple- 
ments, Jewish copper coins,an iron hinge, a 
rusty sickle, ete., etc. The resemblance to Ko- 
man baths was complete, and the style and mag- 
nificence indicated the Royal Thermw, perhaps 
of King Herod himself. Not that there were 
any hot springs here strictly to justify the term, 
hut merely in the general sense of a fountain 
and bathing, where an abundance of water had 
caused the establishment of artificial conve- 
niences for washing. That sucha position for 
the Emmaus of our Lord's first walk with his 
two followers after his resurrection well suite 
the requirements of the narrative there can be no 
question ; but it is only natural to wish for some 
other historic evidence that the spot bore this 
name during the first century of the Christian 
Era. 


.-That the Logos idea of mediatorship be- 
tween God and man was not entirely new when 
St. John’s inspiration revealed its truth to man- 
kind 1s well known to biblical scholars. The Mem- 
ra of Targumic literature and the 76yo¢ of Philo 
express ideas at least outwardly connected with 
that of St. John’s Adyoc, One feature of this 
idea—namely, that of pre-existence—is distinctly 
expressed in both the legalistic and the philo- 
sophical works of the Jews before St. John. Ncw 
it appears that this idea has found full expression 
also in that other and. complementary class of 
works — namely, the —and what 





Philo and the yo pen the Logos 


and the Memra (Word), the apocalyptic writers 





predicate not only of the expected Messiah, but 
of almost any thing connected with the King- 
dom of God. In the ‘‘ Assumptio Mosis,” i, 14, 
Moses speaks of himself as qui ab initio orbis 
terrarum preparatus sum, and ini, 17, of the 
temple as a place quem fecit [Deus] ab initio crea- 
tionis orbis terrarwm ; Baruch (Apocalpyse, iv), 
speaks of Jerusalem as having been shown to 
Adam before he sinned, and Enoch, xlviii, 8, 
says of the Messiah: ‘And before the sun and 
signs were created, before the stars of Heaven 
were made, his name was called before the Lord 
of the spirits”; and xlviii, 6: ‘For this pur- 
pose he (the Messiah) was chosen and hidden be- 
fore him (God) before the world was created ; 
and he will be before him to eternity.” The roots 
of this idea can undoubtedly be found in the Old 
Testament, especially in such passages as Prov- 
erbs, viii, 22—31, It is well known and frequent- 
ly mentioned in that whole list of works which 
forms the literary connection between the Old 
and the New Testaments, Its most pronounced 
expression is found in that remarkable produc- 
tion, ‘‘ The Book of Wisdom,” cf. Bissell, “‘ The 
Eschatology of the Apocrypha” in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, —_— 1879. 


CUCKOOS’ EGGS. 


Tue following correspondence 
called out by a late article by Mrs. 
Peck, on “The Cuckoo” ; 

TO THE EpITorR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

A corresponcent of July 19th, in an interesting 
article on the cuckoo, seems inclined to defend the 
American species from the charge of sucking eggs, 
but to accuse them of laying their eggs in other 
birds’ nests. Willshe kindly give some reasons for 
thus dissenting from the unanimous testimony of 
our ornithological authors, who, at least as far as I 
have read, say our cuckoo does suck eggs, but does 
not lay in other birds’ nests. The only bird who 
among us imitates this trick of the European 
cuckoo, is our cow-bird. T. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 

I am sorry that T. H. will not give the cuckoo 
the benefit of a doubt. For my words are rather 
a carelevsly expressed doubt than an intentional 
defense, giving the cuckoo the character of an 
invader rather than that of murderer. I have 
never seen the black-billed cuckoo sucking eggs 
(and of one species it is the black- billed to which 
I especially refer), although I have found broken 
eggs in nests over which there had been disturb- 
ance ; but as the contents of the eggs were atill 
in the nests it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that they were broken by the birds in their 
battle. 

As for the black-billed cuckoo’s laying in other 
birds’ nests it is not at all uncommon, This 
year I have known of two instances, one egg be- 
ing laid in a robin’s nest built on a low branch 
of an apple tree, where it was easily watched. 
The cuckoo was often around the nest, and the 
robin deserted it after afew days. Most likely 
the robin’s nest is oftenest selected because it 
endures the imposition more peaceably than 
other birds. The other instance where the robin 
hatched and cared for the young cuckoo was one 
of much interest to several people. There have 
been many instances in print. Forest and Stream, 
for August 24th, 1882, gives an account of find- 
ing in one robin’s nest an egg each of the yellow 
and black-billed cuckoo, two turtle-dove’s and 
one robin’s egg. The occurrence was well at- 
tested to and considered a valuable find. 

I have known of the finding of two cuckoo 
nests this season, and both were the yellow-bill’s, 
each a mere collection of sticks, I found one in 
undergrowth ina retired part of a forest, and 
a bright and reliable lad found the other. 

Our state “Ornithology,” as well as some 
cyclopedias, makes mention of the well-known fact 
of the yellow-bill’s habits of destroying other 
birds’ eggs and making their own nests, but seems 
not to know about the black-billed, 

The testimony of our ornithologizal authors 
must not be depended on to the entire exclusion 
of careful personal observation—the true way to 
get at new facts. If Wilson had done so he would 
not have combated some popular superstitions 
indorsed by naturalists of note, and substituted 
fucts for them ; notably the belief that swallows 
passed their Winters in a state of torpidity, and 
that snakes make birds (capecially the cat- 
bird which, instead, provokes the combat) their 
victims by a marvelous power of fascination, 

Neither is the cow-bunting the only bird that 
deposits its egg in other birds’ nests, For this 
season there have been three eggs, quite dissimi- 
lar to the cow-bird’s, larger and more like the 
loggerhead shrike’sin marking, found respec- 
tively in the wood-pewee’s, the purple finch’s 
and asmall nest not identified. Oologiste of ex- 
perience have been unable to decide upon the 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ALDRICH, Leronanp, ord. in Seward Valley, 
x. ¥. 

ALGER, W. N., becomes State Missionary Agent 
in Vermont. 

BATES, Weicome E., Waterford, Conn., re- 
moves to Concord, N. H. 

BOONE, J. B., elected president of Judson Col- 
lege, Henderson, N. CO. 

DAVIES, J. M., Bryan, called to Clyde, 0. 

EEDE, C. W., ord. in Red Wing, Minn. 

FRENCH, N. G., ord. in First ch., Harpswell, 
Maine. 

GILES, G. W., Jay, N. Y., resigns, 

HART, Groroz L., ord. at Gunnison, Col. 

HUNT, Harmony, ord. in Peoples’ Township, Ia, 

LOWELL, D. D., Macedon, removes to Port 
Byron, N. Y. 

McKINNEY, Wriu1am, Kingston, N, Y., resigns, 


MOODY, R. B,, Second ch., Lawrence, Mass., re- 
signs, 


NELSON, J. F., ord, at Adams Center, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, W. C., Canton, N, Y., resigna to 
enter Rochester Theo, Sem, as student, 

REESE, Cuanres A., Boston Highlands, Mass., 
called to Rutland, Vt. 

ROSE, Grorar C., ord. at Peekskill, N. ¥. 

STEELMAN, H. B., accepts call to Second ch., 
Troy, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, H. R., Union, Mich., accepts call to 
Galva, Ill. 

OONGBEGATIONAL. 

BRANCH, Joun A., (Baptist) accepts call to On- 

wego, Kan. 


CAMP, Wi14M L., accepts call to Crestline and 
Blue Ridge, Kan. 

OHILDS, T. D., Anthony, Kan., resigns. 

DANA, 8. H., New Haven, Conn., accepts call to 
Quincy, fil, 

HYDE, Wi11am D., accepts call to Paterson, 


ave oe 


JOHNSON, J. Wesley, Argentine, Kan., accepts 
call to Sherman, Tex. 


MARTIN, Gzorcx E., Brattleboro, Vt., accepts 
call to Brockton, Mass, 

MEEK, 8. W., Bellevue, called to Wakeman, O. 

MOORE, Natuanrex 8., of Boylston Center, will 
supply for a year in Raynham, Masa. 

NEWCOMB, Cuanues 8., Rush Center, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Bloomfield and Belknap, Ia. 

PARK, C. W., will supply Howard Ave. ch., New 
Haven, Conn., till June next. 

SINGLE, Ino, late of Switzerland, egies to Ger- 
man Church at Lansing Ridge, Ia 

TELLER, Daniex W., inst. in Sherburne, N. ¥. 

WESTGATE, Anse W., Alpena, Mich., resigns. 

WHITCOMB, Crzus B., Mount Joy, Penn., re- 
signs. 

LUTHERAN, 

FINLEY, C. 8., Garfield, Ia., accepts call to 
Morristown, ILL 

MAURER, J. E., Gettysburg, Penn., removes to 
Lawrence, Kan. 

ie, G. W., accepts call to Bendersville, 
Penn. 


RICHARD, J. W., Carthage, Ill., resigns. 
SPIEKER, G. F., called to Allentown, Penn. 
STRODACH, H. B., inst. in St. Panl’s, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 


STUMP, Apam, accepts call to York Springs, 
Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALEXANDER, W. ~ 4 accepts call to Ninth ch., 
Indianapolis, In 
BAUSMAN, J. H., ea call to Homer, Penn, 


CHASE, Joun M., Worcester, N. Y., accepts in- 
vitation to become stated supply at Vallejo, 
Cal. 


KIEFFER, W.'T. L., Churchville, Md., accepts 
call to Mercersburg, Penn. 


MAGILL, J. F., D.D., Lewistown, IIl., accepts 
call to Washi ington, Penn, 
MARSHALL, L. P., supplies Peru, Ind. 


PRATT, S. W., Campbell, N. ¥., accepts call to 
Monroe, Mich. 


TAYLOR, W. H., St. Augustine, Fia., on ag 


WALDO, Mixron, D.D., Hornellaville, N. Y. 
comes stated supply at St, Augustine, Bla” 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, C, Cotiarp, deposed from the ministry 
at his own request, to enter secular business, 
by the Bishop of Iowa, 


BENHAM, C., called to St. Peter, Miun. 

BOYD, J. Mitton, Cincinnati, O., resigns, 

BURBANES, W. H., accepts call to New Wind- 
sor, N. ¥, 

CLARK, Aurrep 8., Napoleonville, La., resigns. 

CORNELL, A. W., Harpersville, N. Y., resigns. 

GOLDSBOROUGH, ALFRED, accepts rectorship 
at Yantic, Conn. 

GRIFFITH, tw uae Coutemay, settles in Wash- 
ington, D, ©. 
HARDING, Joun B. 

John’s, Troy, N. ¥. 
McDOWELL, H., Orange, N. J., accepts call to 


Philadelphia, Penn., a6 asst, min. of St, 
MONON, J. M., becomes rector in Circleville, 
noctms i Erie, Penn., removes to George- 
USE, a A., Topeka, accepts call to 
erat, Francis R., becomes rector in Waco, 
FRR me H., Jr., accepts call to 


WARD, O. Wa supplies at Irvington, N, Y.; tem 


becomes rector of St. 
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She Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 19th. 


ISRAEL FORSAKING GOD.-—Jupoxs ii, 6—16. 


Nores.—‘‘ Joshua had let the people go.” —After 
the address of Joshua, given in the previous les- 
son. — .“* Unto his inheritance.”"—We \earn 
from the previous verses that they erred in not 
wholly exterminating the idolatrous tribes around 
them, whose example led them into idolatry, 

—* All the days of Joshua.”—We do not 
know just how many years that was. He was 
somewhat over forty years old when he left 
Egypt, which would make him over eighty when 
he entered Canaan, and he died at the age of one 
hundred and ten. —** The elders that outlived 
Joshua,” —Say, one generation or thirty or forty 
years, -*“In the border.”—Not on it, but 
within it. “ Timnath-heres,”—The locality 
of Timnath-heres and the hill Gaash is unknown. 

—~'* Knew not the Lord, nor yet the works,” —- 
The sense is that of caring not forthe Lord. They 
had abundant knowledge from their fathers. 

—** Baalim,”—-Baal was worshiped under a 
great many designations, as of the temples where 
he had shrines, or of different attributes; and 
Baalim is a plural, like cherubim, and means 
Baals. The Bible mentions Baal-peor, Baal- 
zebub, ete.“ Lord (God of their fathers,” 
Rather, Jehovah, the God, ete., who is conceived 
of as a national God, and 
“other gods of the gods of the people 
round about them,.”———* And they forsook 
the Lord, ete,”"—The repetition here is simply for 
emphasis —** Ashtaroth,”—The plural of Ash- 
toreth, the goddess Venus of the Kast, and who, 
like Baal, was worshiped under many different 
forms. In Babylon, she was called Ishtar, and 
was worshiped under two forms, half a month 
being dedicated to cach, and one being the Ishtar 
of love, and the other the Ishtar of war. Ash- 
toreth was also identified with the moon, as Baal 
was with the sun, and was represented with cres- 
cent horna, ** He sold them,” —As one might 
sell a slave, or an unfaithful wife.———Judges, 
An early name for the chief rulers among other 
Shemitic people, as the Carthaginian war judges 
or shophetim, We know little as to how they 
were appointed, 

Instruction,--The children of Israel went each 
to their possession, They were farmers; aud 
there is no more useful and honorable business 
The farmers support the world. All our living, 
nearly, comes out of the cultivation of the 
ground, 

A nation’s best treasures are its great and 
good men. Joshua was the greatest wealth and 
defense of the Israelites, even when he was liv- 
ing in retirement and old age at Timnathi-heres, 
Our pride, as Americans, should not be s0 much 
in our rivers and lakes and prairies, as in the 
heroes of our colonial and national history, whose 
virtues are an example to all our youth, 

A very honorable title is that given to Joshua, 
“the servant of the Lord.” We must have 
some master, and only those who are the Lord’s 
servants are really free. When the children of 
Israel began to serve Baal they became slaves, 
Happiness and success come from obeying God's 
laws. One who fights them must get into 
trouble. 





contrasted with 


It is much easier to go astray than it is to keep 
in the right way. If you want a younger genera- 
tion to become utterly wicked all you have to do 
is to let them alone; while if you want to pre- 
serve them in honesty and piety, there is needed 
constant unwearied care and instruction. It is 
easier to go wrong than right; and that is what 
is meant by the depravity of our nature. 

If we forget to serve God we are aure, like the 
children of Israel, to serve our own idols, When 
they forsook God they served Baals and Ashto- 
reths. When a man begins to backslide from 
reiigion, then we may be sure that he will go into 
evil ways. He will become selfish or avaricious, 
or false, or in some way give rein to his baser 
nature, It takes all the influence of service of 
God to keep under our evil natures, 

A people that forsakes God and virtue is in the 
sure way to perish. Somehow fearing God gives 
physical and mental stamina as well as moral. A 
God-fearing people is not likely to get beaten in 
war or in trade. It makes money and gets power. 
It is their God-fearing character which makes 
Protestant Christendom now the ruler of the 
world. 

The reason why the children of Israel were not 
wholly destroyed in that troublous time of the 
Judges is because they did not wholly go over to 
idolatry. There was always a contest between a 
good and a bad element. God helped them be- 
cause there were many who still feared him ; and 
God is very merciful, and remembers his cove- 
nant. 

Let us be very careful to keep our covenants 
with God. It may be easy when we are under 
the careful supervision of godly parents and 
teachers ; but the time of danger is when we lose 
their influence. Then be very careful not to 
backslide, Then keep up the worship of God. 
Remember that a little forgetting of God is likely 
to lead to more, and this to total apostasy and 
ruin, 





£ evsonalities. 


Even when Mr. Gladstone, the English 
Premier, was quite a boy his opinions and argu- 
ments met with considerable respect; and no- 
where more so than under his own father’s roof. 
On a certain occasion he and his sister Mary dis- 
puted as to where a certain picture ought to be 
hung. An old Scotch servant came in witha 
ladder and stood irresolute while the argument 
progressed ; but as Miss Mary would not yield, 
William gallantly ceased from speech, though 
unconvinced, of course. The servant then hung 
up the picture where the young lady ordered; 
but when he had done this he crossed the room 
an’ hammered a nail into the opposite wall. 
He was asked why he did this: ‘* Awell, iiss, 
that'll do to hang the picture on when ye’ll have 
come roond to Master Willie’s opeenion.” 


..A daughter of Vice-President King, of 
Pierce’s administration, recently appeared in 
Wheeling, W. Va., it is said, destitute and seek- 
ing aid to enable her to reach Washington. Her 
husband was General Hunter, Jackson’s minister 
to Bt. Petersburg. She gave her age as seventy- 
four, and said she was married at the age of 
fourteen, her husband then being thirty-two, and 
she spent the first six months of her married 
life at the Russian court. Giving many details of 
her career and her gradual descent from a life of 
affluence to her present low estate, she stated 
that she came from Memphis, having begged her 
way from place to place, and was endeavoring 
to reach Washington, where she had friends who 
would place her in a charitable institution, Aid 
was given her to continue her journey. 


.. Mrs, Lucy H. Hooper thinks that Charlotte 
Bronté’s widower was very ungrateful not to put 
up a memorial for the authoress in the church 
where she lies buried, after he had inherited 
£6,000, as the earnings of her pen, But he pre- 
ferred to marry again on the money, and, there- 
fore Mrs. Hooper makes this appeal to the 
American readers of ‘Jane Eyre”: ‘ But there 
still remain several windows in the church, filled 
in with plain glass only, and each waiting for its 
memorial panes in painted glass. A fairly good 
window can be purchased for $250 and a hand- 
some one for $300. Will not some one, or some 
group, of the Transatlantic admirers of Charlotte 
Bronté come forward to repair the neglect where- 
with her memory is treated in her native land?” 


... Queen Victoria, at the last moment, with- 
drew from the Duchess of Teck’s auction the 
sedan chair of Queen Charlotte and various 
other family relics, which were to be offered to 
the highest bidder. The other household goods, 
plate and china, in spite of. the fact that the bill 
posters had the advantage of putting up their 
auction placards on Kensington Palace itself, 
where the sale was held, fetched low prices, 
Queen Victoria is in most things a stickler for 
family dignity ; but, with all her wealth, the plan 
of chipping in with her many relatives to so re- 
lieve the pecuniary stress of the Duchess of 
Teck as to avoid this sale, evidently found no 
favor with her. 


....A chambermaid at the Asquam Honse, 
Holderness, N. H., made bold to ask John G, 
Whittier, who is staying there, for his autograph. 
He complied with the request, signing his 
name after the following impromptu lines : 

“The truth the English poet saw 
Two centuries back is thine— 
‘Who sweeps a room as by God's law, 
Makes room and action fine.’ 
And in thy quiet ministry 
To wants and needs of ours I see 
How «race and toil may well agree.” 


.... Edison, the inventor, retires from the oc- 
cupation of inventing in order to apply the 
achievements of his past labor to money-making, 
being of the opinion that it requires as much 
cleverness tomake inventions pay as to make in- 
ventions. 


..The president of the German Colonial 
Society, Prince Hohenlohe Lungenburg, is soon 
to visit the United States. The prince is a gener- 
al in the Prussian Cavalry, and a member of the 
Reichstag. 


...-The Prince of Monaco, ruler of the 
smallest principality in the world, is blind and 
is suffering from a cerebral disease which, it is 
feared, will cause hopeless insanity. 


....-Mrs, Dolly White, of Newbury, Vt., re- 
cently celebrated her centenary. She is said to 
possess an unimpaired intellect and a remark- 
able memory for past events. 


...-Memorial churches are to be erected to 
Martin Luther in Berlin, Halle, Hamburg and 
Leipzig. The one in Hamburg is to cost about 
$225,000. 


...-Oscar Wilde describes the American girl 
before his London audiences as ‘‘a pretty oasis 
of unreasonableness in a desert of common 
sense.” 


..-»Prinoess Louise, it is said, will send some 
of her paintings to the Boston art exhibition in 
October. 


School and College. 


Pror. J. D. Runxuz, of Boston, speaks as fol- 
lows in regard to “‘ Industrial Education in the 
United States,” the topic being suggested by the 
Cireular of Information recently issued by the 
Bureau of Education: ‘The industrial element 
of education should be introduced in some form, 
so as to turn the attention of the pupils toward 
work while they are passing through the achools. 
The decay of the aprenticeship system is one of 
the chief causes of the conflict between labor 
and capital, and the question arises as to whether 
we can make our system of public education 
take the place of apprenticeship. Apprenticeship 
as an educational method, in its best form, is de- 
fective in the absence, as a rule, of all system or 
philosophical basis, and because all mental 
studies usually end when apprenticeship begins. 
Training in the manual arts has an excellent 
effect in training the mind and faculties. As a 
rule, hand instruction should not be given by 
the ordinarily trained mechanics, but by teachers 
who have had the proper preparation, which 
must include sufficient skill and ability to teach. 
The best place for the preparation is in the 
norma! school. There is no reason why women 
should not teach all the hand studies needed in 
our elementary and grammar schools. If only a 
single hand course can be taken in the grammar 
school, this should be in wood, as it is the best 
adapted to the physical strength of the pupils, 
while the tools and manipulations have a wide 
range of application.” 


....A petition, signed by the students of the 
State Uuniversity of Indiana, has been presented 
to the Faculty, asking the recall and reinstate- 
ment of Rufus B. Richardson as Professor of 
Greek in that institution. Professor Richardson, 
who was so successful and popular in Indiana, 
was invited a year ago to the professorship of 
Greek in Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, 
and it is not believed that sufficient inducements 
are likely to be offered to lead him to resign his 
present useful position for a similar one again 
at the West. 


....The National Education Assembly for 1883 
meets to-day at Ocean Grove, N. J. Gen. John 
Jaton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
will deliver the opening address, Bishop 
Simpson, chairman of the National Committee, 
will report its work on national aid to common 
schools, “The Negro in America,” ‘The 
Mormon Question,” and ** The Indian Question” 
are among the topics to be discussed. 


....The American Institute of Instruction, at 
its fifty-fourth annual meeting, elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1888: Prest., Homer B. 
Sprague, Boston; Sec., Rebert C. Metcalf, Win- 
chester, Mass. ; Asst. Sec., Geo. Church, Provi- 
dence; Treas., Jas. W. Webster, Malden, and 
Asst. 'l'reas., J. Milton Hall, Providence. Several 
vice-presidents from various states were also 
elected. 


...-In the list of Iowa colleges, recently pub- 
lished in THe INDEPENDENT, several were 
omitted, aud among them Penn College, of 
Oskaloosa, which is the educational center of the 
Friends in the West. This college had an at- 
tendance of 146 students last year, and at its 
last commencement graduated five men and six 
women, 


.... At Johns Hopkins University the final ex- 
aminations of the year are conducted by gentle- 
men not connected with the university and not 
acquainted with the students. ‘This makes an 
examination a severe test ; but the plan is said to 
work well. 


....[tis announced that upward of 175 stu- 
dents have already entered their names for the 
Fall term at the Methodist Seminary at Mont- 
pelier, Vt. President Beeman has just secured 
another gift of $100,000 for the institution. 


..-.-The Poughkeepsie Female Academy had an 
attendance of 95 students during the school year 
just ended. The next session of the academy 
will begin on September 10th. 


....Mr. Laupmann, of Peterhouse, was edu- 
cated at the Blind College, of Worcester, Mass., 
and has recently taken honors at Cambridge, 
England, in spite of his infirmity. 


....-Phonography and military drill are to be 
offered to the young ladies of Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., at the beginning of the 
next school year. 


...-The Munich Academy of Science has ap- 
pointed Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, 
the well-known paleontologist, a member of the 
Academy. 


..+-The trustees of Williams College have in- 
creased the salaries of the regular professor $300 
each, and that of the President #500, making it 
$4,000. 


....The University of Michigan has fixed the 
length of its law term at two years of nine 
months each. 


....The degree of LL.D. was recently con- 
ferred upon Lord Wolseley by Trinity College, 





Dublin. 





bbls. 


GeneRaL Tom Tums will go down in his- 
tory a8 a mitey man. 


....1t is said that a true Bostonian is one who, 
when he is in Rome, does as the Bostonians 
do, 


....A Small Fishing Party: ** Did you catch 
anything ?” Second Boy: **Not until I got 
home.” 


...'* Wake up, husband, the day is breaking,” 
said the fond wife. ‘ Let it break. It don’t owe 
me a cent!” growls the heavy sleeper. 


....A young and illiterate doctor, on being 
told that a certain patient was convalescent, said : 
“Why, that is nothing. I can cure convales- 
cence in three hours.” 


....First Grave Digger: ** Have you heard why 
the English dude is not wanted in America?” 
First Citizen : “No. Why?” F. @. D.: ** Because 
the Yankee dood’ll do.” 


‘Ma, is Long Branch an awful dirty place?” 
‘Why, no, my child. What made you think 80?” 
‘Why, here is an advertisement that says it is 
washed by the tide twice a day.” 


...“It was pitched without,” said a clergy- 
man, having Noah’s ark for his theme, and an old 
base-ball player who had been calmly slumber- 
ing awoke with a start and yelled “ foul.” The 
first bass from the choir came down and put him 
out. 


....One man was asked by another, with 
whom he was on the best of terms, where he had 
taken up his abode. ‘ Oh,” he replied, “I’m 
living by the canal at present. I should be de- 
lighted if you would drop in some evening.” 


....In atelegraph office: ‘* What is the charge 
to Blankville ?” ‘Ten words for twenty-eight 
cents.” ‘Why, it used to be twenty-five cents.” 
“Yes ; but that was before the strike. The addi- 
tional three cents is for the postage stamp.” 


“The bees are swarming, and there’s no end to 
them,” said Farmer Jones, coming into the 
house. His litttle boy, George, came in a sec- 
ond afterward, and said there was an end to 
one of ’em, anyhow; and it was red hot, too. 


....A private message to the Boston Post says: 
that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals threatens to arrest Jay Gould, Cyrus W. 
Field, Russell Sage, and a number of other New 
York farmers. They haven’t watered their stock 
for over a month. 


....From Harper’s Bazar we learn that “a 
monogram on the comparative anatomy of the 
human and brute tongue by Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand, who lately married the sister of the King 
of Spain, is in press.” We are left in the dark, 
however, as to what the initial chapter is to be. 


....A conceited young country parson, walk- 
ing home from church with one of the 
ladies of his congregation, said, in allusion 
to his rustic audience: “I preached this morn- 
ing to a congregation of asses.” ‘I thought of 
that,” observed the lady, ‘‘ when you called them 
beloved brethren.” 


...-A vigorous old fellow in Maine who had 
lately buried his fourth wife was accosted by an 
acquaintance, who, unaware of his bereavement, 
asked: ‘‘ How is your wife, Cap’n Plowjogger?” 
To which the Cap’n replied with a perfectly grave 
face : ** Waal, to tell ye the trewth, I am kinder 
out of wives just now.” 


.... “That is probably the oldest piece of fur- 
niture in England,” said a collector of antique 
curiosities to a friend, pointing to a venerable 
looking table as he spoke. ‘‘ How old is it?” 
asked the friend. ‘Nearly 400 years.” ‘“Pshaw! 
That is nothing. Ihave an Arabic table over 
2,000 years old.” ‘‘Indeed!” ‘ Yes, the multi- 
plication table.” 


.. ‘What makes you drink as you do?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Higgleton, turning to her husband, 
who steadied himself against the door and sur- 
veyed his wife. “‘Huh!” “TI asked what makes 
you drink as you do; that’s what I said. I'm not 
going to stay here; that’s what I’m not going to 
do.” ‘What makes me drink as I do?” he re- 
peated with an idiotic chuckle; “ Drink as I do? 
*Cause there ain’tno other way to drink. 
do you expect a man to drink, anyhow?” 


How 


.... Little Harry had been told not to bathe in 
the mill-pond; but as he was climbing over the 
fence back of his house he saw other boys in 
bathing, and the temptation was too much for 
him. He was careful, however, to keep his head 
dry, so as not to arouse suspicion when he re- 
turned to his mother. But she immediately 
taxed him with having disobeyed her. ‘‘ Why, 
Mother,” said he, taking off his hat, “look at 
my hair ; 1t would be wet if I had been in swim- 
min’.” “Yes, my son; but how comes your 
shirt wrong side out?” ‘Oh! why”— faltering, 
then gleefully—*‘ Oh, I turned that getting over 
the fence.” “Oh, you did. Didyou? Well, 


then, one good turn deserves another.” And the 
wails from little Harry told that he had been 
turned to a horizontal position. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our lst of “Booksof the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalen: to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o' 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
tor further notice.) 


DAVIS’S ANCIENT LANDMARKS 
OF PLYMOUTH.* 


Tus Colony of Plymouth has given at 
least this proof of greatness that it has 
raised up descendants who have known 
how to appreciate it and defend its good 
name in history. None among these have 
done more nor done it better than William 
'T. Davis, the learned and indefatigable late 
president of the Pilgrim Society, from 
whose hand we have the volume of first- 
class antiquarian and historical importance 
named above. 

The author modestly declines for his 
work the designation of a history either of 
Plymouth or of the Old Colony, but re- 
marks that he has brought together a col- 
lection of ‘* matter, lying for the most part, 
outside of the domain of history”; but 
which he hopes ‘‘ will, therefore, fill a place 
in Pilgrim literature not already occupied.” 
The plain English of this, when inter- 
preted by readers with the ordinary amount 
of self-appreciation, is that this stout and 
teeming octavo is crammed with original 
material of all kinds, with criticisms of 
aboriginal and fundamental matter, of cur- 
rent traditions and accepted opinions, and 
generally with the material of which his- 
tory is made. 

The author’s intention from the start 
seemsto have been to make a complete 
work in three parts, on the titles and land 
estates in Plymouth, a genealogical registcr 
based on the town records, with marriages 
and deaths down to the present time, and a 
chapter of considerable length on the Pil- 
grim modes of living as disclosed by his re- 
searches among the remaining inventories 
of their estates. 

The tirst two of these topics are thor- 











oughly covered; but we have to regret that’ 


the amount of matter developed seems to 
have alarmed the author and led him to cut 
us olf with only a few provokingly appetiz- 
ing hints in the preface as to what was in 
his mivd and is still in his power to do 
under this head. 

The chapter on the land titles and estates 
at Plymouth is the real core of the first of 
the two parts into which the work is divided. 
The measured and deeded lots carry on 
them and with them as they take their place 
in the plotted field and pass under the 
cover of law and ownership the life and 
fortunes of the Pilgrim families. The 
student is led up to the full meaning 
of all that is involved in the history of 
these estates by a historical sketch of the 
events which brought the colonists to the 
lands, of the training which made them the 
men they were, of the terms on which they 
occupied therm, of the institutions and 
oftices which were successively developed 
under the more and more complex problem 
of building up civilized life on them. 

Much of this introductory historical mat- 
ter is not at all new, especially in what 
relates to the Pilgrim experience in Eng- 
land and Holland, to the company of the 
Adventurers, under whose support they 
came out, and to the negotiations and final 
settlement with them. 

3ut the chapters on Burial Hill, on Cole 
Ilill, on the first interments, on the streets, 
the ancient local names, the churches, the 
sa@hools, and the observations onthe devel- 
opment of civil offices will not only add 
interest, but betray everywhere the practiced 
original explorer. 

It is to be feared that the tell-tale facts 
exhibited by such an explorer as Mr. Davis 
will have a disastrous effect upon some 
matters of legendary pride in New England. 
Some old teapots which, by all accounts, 
came over in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” will have 
to be consigned to less distinguished craft, 
since Mr Davis has found that no article of 
china nor of porcelain was on a Pilgrim in- 
ventory previous to 1660, and that as late 
as 1657, tea brought in England the pro- 
~* Avorent LawpManxs Or Puymoura. Part I. His- 
torical Sketch and Titles of Estates. PartII. Gene- 
alogical Register of Plymouth Families. By WrLL1am 
T. Davis, former President of the Pilgrim Society, 
Sparea coegt. Boston: 4. 8. Williams & Oo. Old Cor- 


ner Bookstore, MDOOCLXXXIII. §8vo, pp. vill; 350 
Part I; 312 Part Ix 





hibitory price of £6 the pound. The old 
forks, which have so long claimed our ven- 
eration as those used possibly by Brewster 
or Standish or Governor Carver, sink into 
the rusty memorials of a later time, when 
we learn that in 1620 forks were unknown 
out of Italy and that Englishmen of that 
day held their food with the left hand ina 
napkin and cut it with a knife in the right 
hand. It was carried to the mouth on the 
back of the knife which was often ham. 
mered out into a kind of flat spoon for the 
purpose. In the Plymouth inventories of 
that time napkins abound, but not a fork 
appears. 

The people who lose most by the tell-tale 
facts of these explorations, and who need 
most to be comforted (though they must 
not apply to us for that solace) are those 
who have been living so long on the 
legend of Roger Williams abused by the 
Pilgrims and of the severities and indigni- 
ties wickedly practiced by them on liber- 
als and dissidents of all kinds. These friends 
of ours have so long imagined themselves 
in full possession of this field and have 
made such use of the opportunities of pos- 
session as to make it a hard fate to be 
thrown out wholly, as they are in this new 
settlement of ‘‘ titles and estates” at Ply- 
mouth, and have the property made over 
to the other branch of the family. At all 
events, Mr. Davis writes: 

“During the three years of the service of Mr. 
Smith (as minister at Plymouth], from 1631 to 
1634, Roger Williams officiated as his assistant ; 
but finding the atmosphere at Plymouth too lib- 
eral for the display of his rigid policy, asked 
and received in the latter year his dismission, and 
went to Salem. . . . The fiction of his per- 
secution by the Pilgrims has been so often re- 
peated that it is difficult now to substitute the 
true story, that the Christian charity, which 
tolerated in the Plymouth Colony even open ad- 
herents to the English Church, offended his big- 
oted spirit, and drove him to more congenial 
climes.” 

The whole training of the Pilgrims, and 
especially their residence in Holland, had 
resulted in putting them at the head of the 
Christian world as to liberality. The 
treatment of Oldham and _ Lyford in 
1625 was an example of forbearance which 
can hardly be matched even in our own 
age of tolerance. Mr. Davis says of Lyford: 
‘*He was soon found to be an unfit man for 
the position [of minister to the Church] and 
was summarily dismissed.”  (B. 95.) He 
was found unfit; but he was not swmmarily 
dismissed. He was let alone for months after 
he was known to be aspy and a conspirator, 
and went his way plotting to upset independ- 
ency and to bring in Anglicanism, while 
Bradford had the conclusive proofs in his 
pgssession. On their production he brcke 
down, confessed and was taken into favor, 
and was not at last sent out of the colony 
until he renewed his conspiracies and was 
in addition proved guilty of adultery with 
the maid servants of his own house as well 
as in England. 

Mr. Davis’s volume is furnished with 
three interesting maps—one of the bay and 
harbor of Plymouth in 1605, taken from a 
translation of Champlain’s voyages; another 
of Burial Hill; and that of Plymouth as it 
was in 1701, which is the result of the 
author’s investigation. 

The Genealogical Register which composes 
the second part, though based on the town 
records of Plymouth, includes material 
gathered from otber towns, ‘from family 
Bibles, old papers, Probate Records and the 
Registry of Deeds, and from tradition. 
It is believed to contain nearly every name 
connected with Plymouth before the pres- 
ent century.” The volume is provided 
with a full index. 


— 


REVIEWS AND QUARTERLIES, 


Tue current number of The Princeton Review 
is this month first in interest among its rivals, 
The editor is not far out of the way in putting at 
the head of the number a paper on the com- 
mercial effects of the tariff, written with the 
crushing force and statistical knowledge of David 
A. Wells. Professor Fisher’s contribution con- 
tains nothing more striking than his repudia- 
tion of the maxim “to part with traditional 
opinions” in the debate between science and 
religion “‘only when concession is extorted by 
evidence no longer to be withstood.” He calls 
this unscientific, unworthy of theology, hurtful 
to religion and suicidal. So do we. Professor 
Francis L. Patton comes out with a 
heavy-shotted rejoinder to President Eliot on 








the education of ministers. Of course, what 
Pressensé says on the condition of France is 


good, though its elementary character and long : 


run back for a start suggest that he is not aware 
that the American journals have first-class cor- 
respondeuts in France, 

The current number of The Presbyterian Re- 
view has already received so much notice in our 
columns that we may pass it, only calling atten- 
tion to the excellence of its book reviews and 
notices, In the departments of theology and 
philosophy we have nothing better nor more use- 
ful to sound learning than this work in The Pres- 
byterian Review. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra opens with the first in- 
stallment of an appreciative discussion of the 
“Brahma Samaj,” by the Rev. C. W. Park, late 
of Bombay, which givesa clear notice of the 
Rajah Ram Mahan Rai, and concludes, with Dr. 
Carpenter in his address after the Rajah’s death, 
that he was essentially and beyond question a 
Christian. Geo. H. Whittemore translates for 
the number Prof. Dillman’s refutation of the 
Babylonish origin of the Hebrew traditional 
history and of the Jahvistic portion of the so- 
called Priests’ Document ; Prof. E. A. Lawrence 
believes that the theology of Calvin is ‘“ worth 
saving.” So do we. But we should not think soif 
it needed saving and could not sustain itself. 
The editors introduce Dr. Miner's exposition of 
the “Doctrines of Universalism” with a note 
which reads like an apology to their readers. We 
observe that Dr. Miner has reprinted hie paper in 
a pamphlet for general distribution. If what the 
editors of the Bibliotheca expected was a state- 
ment of what Universalism is they hardly get it 
in this paper, which represents Dr, Miner better 
than the denomination. There is too much ration- 
alism in it for this and too little restorationism. 
The late Dr, Chapin, for example, would not agree 
to the first half, for one of these reasons, nor to the 
latter, for the other. Viewed as argument, what Dr. 
Miner, says about the Trinity, miracles, inspira- 
tion and matters of that nature may safely be over- 
looked. The Universalists’ forte is not here. In 
the latter part he stands on his own ground ; and 
if his observations do anything to strengthen 
the conviction that points of this kind may and 
ought to be discussed inside the limits of faith, 
not as questions of possible heresy or orthodoxy, 
but as questions arising in the realm of truth, 
we shall be glad that the Bibliotheca has taken 
the first step in this direction. We shall rejoice, 
also, if this contribution throws some light into 
the orthodox mind on these questions and makes 
it aware of its own confusions and contradictions, 
We may add, however, that it will do this only 
by the self-denying step of discovering first its 
own greater confusions ; for it is as far out of all 
the possibilities to construct a satisfactory whole 
of Dr, Miner’s propositions as to make a land- 
scape of a few glimpses or to mistake a few good 
boards for a house. We cannot withhold our 
sympathy from Dr, Miner’s assertion of the 
essential moral clement in justice; and we are 
disposed to believe with him that the current 
New England orthodoxy, by its governmentalism 
and forensic legalism, has wounded the sentiment 
of justice ; but it has done it *‘in the house of 
its friends.” Churches that fall back on Ed- 
wards, and on juridical as distinct from the 
governmental motives, may be trusted to react 
in behalf of essential justice. Dr. Miner’s prop- 
ositions do not cover the ground, and are not 
consistent with themselves, as when he writes: 
“When the sinner is brought to penitence, excess 
of chastisment would be an outrage.” Of course 
‘*excess” would be. That word begs the ques- 
tion and is not what Dr. Miner wanted to say, 
but that ‘when a sinner is brought to repent- 
ance, chastisement”—any punishment appropri- 
ate to the offense—‘‘ would be an outrage.” But 
would it be? Not by any human philosophy, 
nor by any fact known on earth or in Heaven or 
in the human mind. We should have empty 
jails and idle courts if aman could escape the 
reward of his crimes in this way. Dr. Miner’s 
whole theory connects sin and penalty, and as- 
sumes a divine act of grace to break their con- 
nection as the sinner’s only hope. After this, to 
go back and define the sentiment of justice over 
again, so as to make a place for pardon condi- 
tioned on penitence, and to describe this as an 
essential element of the conception of justice, is 
simply to confess that the main line on which the 
argument is running won’t work, Prof. 8. I. 
Curtiss compiles, in a useful paper, the views of 
Lenormant, Delitzsch, Haupt and Dillman on the 
‘*Antediluvian narratives.” It is an odd use of 
words to call such a compilation a ‘‘ Symposium.” 
It isa symposiumin which Professor Curtiss 
acts the part of host and convive and in which 
the other parties to the feast are laid out on the 
table cold or hot and served up to feed a lot of 
people who are no more of the company than 
themselves, But it is done well and represents 
the authors fairly, Prof. F. H. Foster, of Mid- 
dlebury College, has studied Schleiermacher’s 
“Doctrine of God,” and produced a valuable 
paper on it. He is not the first who has wrestled 
with this subject to find himself in a swamp at 
the last. It does not follow, however, as he im- 
plies, that it is @ barren swamp. Certainly in 
Schleiermacher’s case it was not, 

The Baptist Quarterly Review has two shots 
at Herbert Spencer, one from Prof. W. C. 





Morley, of Rochester University, who measures 

by the standard of historical criticism and 
shows how little occasion religion has to fear 
his philosophy, while the Rev. A, 8. Hobart, of 
Cincinnati extracts from him some drops of 
reluctant “‘ Christian Testimony.” The Rev. O. 
P, Eaches, of Hightstown, N. J., shows that thus 
far the science of ‘‘Comparative Religion” is 
wholly a Christian weapon. It occurs to us to 
ask what the missionary societies have been 
doing these fifty years and more, if they have not 
been establishing Christianity against rival re- 
ligions and drawing a good deal of their thun- 
der from the comparison of religions. W. ©. 
Conant, of New York, writes in admiring criti- 
cism of ‘ Wilkinson’s Webster Ode.” We agree 
with him. The most subtle and ingenious piece 
of work in the number is an unsigned attempt to 
show how the scholastic art of dialectics is 
creeping into literature and to make this dem- 
onstration on the body of Mr. Howells’s novels. 
The proposition 1s that Howells does not stick to 
observation all along the line and compose his 
stories and his characters of observed facts; but 
that, starting with one or two pregnant concep- 
tions, the result of observation, ratiocination 
and his own intuition, he develops one thing 
after another by a dialectic and distinctly logical 
process, This amounts to saying that his novels, 
though strictly modern, are speculations and 
scnolastic, and that the art we praise in them 
and the delight we have in them depend on a 
modern use in modern form of the scholastic 
and speculative art, which occupied the schcol- 
men. This is an immensely clever observa- 
tion. 

The Reformed Quarterly Review is always 
able; the current number is also trenchant. 
Prof. J. 8. Stair, with ‘A Two-edged Sword” 
pounces down on Wilfred’s ‘Problem of Hn- 
man Life Here and Hereafter.” Professor Stair 
is at some loss how to name his man, which is 
not strange, considering that he sometimes 
signs by ‘ Wilford,” and sometimes by “E. 
Wilford Hall”, and asa matter of fact, is never 
either the one or the other. In this and the 
last number of this quarterly Professor Stair 
goes through the self-sacrificing labor of dig- 
ging this fox out of his burrows—an ex- 
penditure of time out of all proportion to 
the importance of the book, but to be jus- 
tified by its unaccountable currency. Oorre- 
spondents who have wondered why we made 
such short work with it, and declined the drud- 
gery of sober and minute refutation, will take 
note that what they want is in the Reformed 
Quarterly for July and April of the present year, 
The number contains also a sharp review of 
“Woman Suffrage.” The Rev. Dr, C. R, Lane 
draws the sword for the comforting doctrine of 
Depravity. Dr, Callender writes philosophically 
on the “Drift of Modern Thought,” and the 
number is concluded with a paper on “ The Be- 
ginnings of our Literary Institutions,” by the 
Rev. F. K, Swan, and ‘ Christmas Season,” by 
Dr. M. Kieffer, a meditation for Advent, 

We have also before us the two Lutheran Re- 
views. The oldest, The Lutheran Quarterly, rec- 
ommends itself with a variety of good matter on 
‘*Christ’s Testimony to Moses,” by Prof, G. H. 
Schodde ; on ‘‘ The Lutheran Church in France,” 
by Prof. F. V. N. Painter; on ** What Consti- 
tutes the Confession of Christ,” by the Rev. W. 
H. Luckenbach; on “Christian Education,” Ly 
the Rev. J. E. Bushnell; “ Infant Salvation,” 
by the Rev. J, Hawkins,” D.D,; ‘‘The Waiting 
of the Isles,” a sermon by Dr, Delitzsch, of 
Leipzig, translated by the Rev. P. C. Croll; and 
a “ Biographical Sketch of the late J. A. Brown, 
D.D.” 

The Lutheran Church Review is in the main 
occupied with matter that concerns its own de- 
nomination, and none the less useful on that 
account, Professor W. J. Mann contributes a 
paper of general interest on the socialistic dis- 
orders of the day; Dr, E, Greenwood’s ‘ How 
Children may be Said to Believe” is worthy of 
all acceptation, Lutheranism may have a 
mission in this country, not so much in extend- 
ing its confession as in modifying the excessive 
rationalistic individualism which will not recog - 
nize any other character than that which rests 
on personal and responsible choice made in 
mature intelligence, 

The American Church Review (Episcopalian) 
shows that it has been touched by the Penta- 
teuch discussion, and records its impression in 
two consecutive papers by the Rev. Dr. A. Jaeger 
and John Dunlop, Esq. The Rev. William Wil- 
berforce Newton writes as an admirer of Maur- 
ice, tinctured with English Hegelianism, on 
“The Theology of To-day as it centers in the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation.” 

The Church (also Episcopal) Zolectic is a 
monthly magazine of selected literature bear- 
ing on topics vital in this branch of the Church, 
and of editorial notes and comments on Church 
work or life, or whatever concerns the denomi- 
nation. The current number for August is 
rich in Church miscellany, The number for 
July contains Dr. Ewer’s reply to the ques- 
tion ‘* What is the Anglican Church?” repub- 
published from Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine. 
What is called Anglicatuem started many years 
ago at Oxford and trayeled westward to rejoice 
those who cared for fuch things as the latest 
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novelty in Episcopacy. Meantime things moved 
at Oxford. Dr. Pus-y went into retirement. 
Dr. Pusey died. Something else took his place, 
The thing that is in his place now is called 
Hatch, and for learning, strength and general 
likelihood to be right and able to dc fend himself 
for time to come Hatch is more furmidable than 
Pusey ever was. This being so, and Anglican- 
ism being still on the move toward liberalism, we 
have good Anglican anthority for remarking to 
Dr. Ewer that it is time for anew version of the 
apostolic origin of the Anglican Church, However 
much or litte Christianity was in England in the 
second century, there wee at that time no Chris- 
tianity anywhere in the world which looked, 
acted or harbored any such pomposity as Dr, 
Ewer’s “Catholicism”; and if heshould carry 
his balloon back to Oxford he would have to keep 
it packed close, for there would not be gas 
enough in all the university to fly it. 

The current number of the New Englander is 
bright and strong, Mr. Osborne is not far astray 
in his strictures on the proceedings of the 
Salvation Army, though, with most serious- 
minded persons who have examined the matter, 
he continues to “hope against hope.” Congre- 
gationalists of the old fashioned sort will mutter 
to themselves as they read the Rov. A. Hastings 
Ross's article: ‘‘We told you so, This Congre- 
gational Triennial Council is to be a governmental 
affair after all, with something like appellate 
jurisdiction, and the association is to be another 
name for a kind of Congregational Presbytery. 
It is all as simple as the primer.” President 
Magoun, with his eye on an old question which 
he has argued and illustrated before, brings 
Doyle's ‘English Colonies in America” into 
court, to support Mr. Bancroft in his denial that 
Roman Catholic influence had anything to do 
with the free institutions of Maryland. The 
list of contributions is: “The Study of Ele- 
mentary Geometry,” by Prof. Eugene L. Richards, 
Yale College; “Some Neglected Factors in 
Congregational Fellowship,” by Kev, A. Hastings 
Ross, Port Huron, Mich. ; *‘ Bancroft and Doyle 
on Colonial Maryland,” by Rev. President G. F, 
Magoun, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa; ‘The 
Decline of the Congregational Church,” by Rev. 
Charles F, Thwing, Cambridge, Mass.; ‘The 
Present Claims of the Clerical Profession on 
Christian Young Men,” by Rev. J. W. Backus, 
Rockville, Conn. ; ‘ The Revised Version and the 
Future State,” by Rev. O. A. Kingsbury, New 
York City; ‘Herbert Spencer's Ultimatum,” 
by Rev. L. E. Graeff, Tamaqua, Schuylkill Co., 
Pa, We should think that with all New Haven 
behind it the New Englander might do better 
with its reviews and notices of books, What 
excuse can be given for #0 much as raising m the 
last number the question whether Mr. Munger, in 
“The Freedom of Faith” uses the word eternity in 
Watte’s sense of an “ eternal now"? 

The Journal of Christian Philosophy, edited 
by Professor John A, Paine (Bible House) de- 
serves a capitel succ: ae, and surprises us in every 
successive number with its excellence. The last 
has a solid table of contributions on living ques- 
tions from living men, Theleading number on 
** Theanthropic Ubiquity,” by President Roswell 
D. Hitchcock, is introduced with an explanatory 
note which we print: 

“Toward the end of the part Winter, in New 
York, the jast hours on earth of two eminent follow- 
ers of Chriet were maried by Beatific Visions, 
which awakened universal interest and much in- 
quiry. Inthatof President Paul A. Chadbourne, 
Christ waa revealed as Kececmer, leading to ac- 
knowledgemenis of his infinite love and the 
blessedness of his firgiveness, the face of 
the divciple being reported as ‘transfigured 
with refie. ted glory,’ to which .t is added, ‘the glory 
Miled the room.’ Inthatcf Dr. William G. Schauf- 
fler, however, the Terson of Christ was revealed, 
‘Shortly after he arou ed himself again and said: 
* IT see myself as I am,’ and, closing his eyes, ‘I see 
Jesus.’ It was po more than natural for every one 
to ask: ‘Did he vctually behold cur Lord?’ ‘How 
coud he see the Naster?’ Ae accouir.buticn to the 
answer of such questions Dr. Hit hevck very kindly 
took the following lecture from his series on ‘The 
Life of Christ,’ wout to be delivered only to classes 
in the seminary, wnd read it fret befcre the assovia- 
tion of pastors in C/¢ A'pha, and afterward to The 
Institute of Christian Philosophy.’ ” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly Re- 
view, published by the Theological Faculty of 
Cumberland University, shows that the leaders 
of that denomination are hard at work on living 
probleme,and doing what they can and in the best 
way for Christ and nis Church, as well as for the 
cause of right living and high thinking. 

The Christian Disciples do not mean to be be- 
hind the rest, but are growing and rising, and 
doing it on the sound method of bringing them- 
selves more and more into line with Christian 
life and thought in the Church Catholic. We 
say this after looking over several numbers of The 
Ohristian Quarterly Review, edited by E. W. 
Herndon at Columbia, Boone County, Mo. 

The Universalist Quarterly opens with a paper 
on ** Episoopacy,” by the Rev, Dr. I. M. Atwood, 
who we rejoice to learn was safely cut of the re- 
cent collision on the Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg railroad. The other articles are; 
“ Scripture Exposition Reviewed,” Rev. W. R. 
French ; “ Robert G. Ingersoll ws, Christianity,” 
Thomas J, Vater ; “ Quertions in Relation to Sin 
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and its Consequences, Salvation and Destiny,” 
Hon. L. W. Ballou; **The Romanc. and Relig- 
ion of Geology,” 8. H. McCollester, D.D.; ‘The 
Restoration of Humanity,” (Part II,) Rev. G. M. 
Harmon ; ** New Testament Mysteri s,” R v. H. 
R. Nye; “Usage vs. Rights,” 4. A. Miner, D.D. ; 
“The Critic Criticised,” O. D. Miller, D.D.; 
“ Forcign Theological Literature,” Profvssor H. 
P. Forbes, 

We cannot show better the contents of The 
Catholic World for August than by printing i's 


table in the same way, “Some Remarks 
on Dr. Matthew Arnold,” by an Eng- 
lishwoman; ‘Sir Charles Gavan Douffy and 


his Contemporarics,” Thomas P. Gill; ‘At 
Cangbnawaga, P. Q.,” A. M. Pope; “Tale of a 
Haunted House,” C, M. O'Keeffe; ** Jacopo de’ 
Benedetti da Todi,” Jean M. Stone; ‘ Hope- 
ful Aspecte of Skepticism,” Oswald Keatinge, 
D.C. L. ; “Gomes und Portugu: se Poetry,” H. P. 
McElrone ; “A Day in Macao,” H. Yardley East- 
lake; ‘‘Armine,” (Chapters xv—xvii) Christian 
Reid ; ‘‘ Morality in the Public Schools,” the Rev. 
Walter Elliott; ‘‘New Publications.” 

The United Service 1% a monthly review of 
Military and Naval affairs which has value 
for readers outsid: of army and navy cir 
cles, Itis edited with ability, and discusses ona 
high plane many national questions which,in the 
hands of politicians are, let down to the lowest. 

The Magazine of American History is an 
illustrated monthly which never fails to hold 
our attention, The recent numbers contain con- 
tributions from te Hon. George Bancroft, the 
Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, the Hon, Theodore 
Dwight, the Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, George 
Cary Eggleston, General Meredith Read and 
other distinguished authorities. The current 
number contains information which adds to the 
We lay it down 
with the feeling that we have more to be proud 
of, to live for and to maintain than we knew of. 
It is well to be reminded of these things. The 
general articles are good and readable. Those 
in the recent number on historic New York, the 
landmarks and development of the city, deserve 
special notice, The August number does not 
fall off in these contributions; but we have been 
most interested in the “notes” in this number 
on matters curious and worth preserving. These 
notes” are a special feature of the magazine, 
and ought to increase its circulation among 
people proud of their country and who esteem 
every new addition to its history a personal 
acquisition of their own. 

se ry 


.. With no disposition to abate anything 
from the common admiration of Carlyle’s ‘ Life 
of Cromwell,” we are within bounds in saying 
that no man of intelligence and sense ever 
comes to the end of that work without feeling 
that the best thing to be said of it was, not that 
it was the required history of the Protector, but 
that it made that history possible. A conviction 
to this effect seems to have inspired J. Allanson 
Picton to undertake his Oliver Cromwell, The 
Man and His Mission, (Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.) He modestly makes no pretension to an 
original life, and claims only to have worked 
into intelligible and consistent historic form the 
results of his p:e ‘eccasors, Thisis praise enough ; 
and the work fuily deserves it. Without being 
prolix it is sufficiently full to develop 1's own 
plan, It holds closely to the distinciion be 
tween general English history and that par. of it 
which 18 r presented by Oliver Cromwell. The 
standpoint of the author is that of the modern 
sthool of liberal English politics, and is of 
course appreciative. Cromwell is said to be 
‘the most human-hearted sovereign and th 
most imperial man in all our annals since King 
Alfred’s days.” Perhaps the best f. ature of the 
work is a quality which it shares with first- 
class recent historic work, and which the mod- 
ern mind has learned to look for in such 
works, a clear and intelligible description 
of the human forces ont of which the great 
struggle arose, and of the evolution of Cromwell 
himself, his purposes and his policy. Carlyle’s 
methods required him to ieave the matter mor 
or less in the poetic haze ; but in these pages the 
great leader comes neither suddenly nor irra- 
tionally into the field, He starts with a mind 
and a faith of hisown. He comes into collision 
with that principle of irresponsible hereditary 
kingship which, so alien to ‘he old English mon- 
archy, was growing strong and was at ita worst 
in the Tudors. He comes into collision with the 
Presbyterian faith in the divine rignt of institu- 
tions as contrasted with the Independent's faith in 
the divine rights of man. While the King and the 
Parliament went on in their crafty game, the 
one believing that in time he could neutralize 
the opposition by getting the Independents and 
the Parliamentarians by the ears, and the others 
that they could forge constitutional chains 
strong enough to hold Charles, Cromwell goes on 
ripening that conception of the king’s relation 
to the state which for the first time in the his- 
tory of the modern world ‘“‘illumined loyalty 
with its true meaning,” and boldly defined cer- 
tain acts to be treason in a king. There is no 
doubt now that the spirit of the ancient 
constitution was in Cromwell, and that he 
originally belioved that Oharles could be 
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saved and reseated on his throne, and that it 
was only as his bottomless perfidy rend«re« these 
attempts nugatory that he turned to the alterna- 
tive of force. It was characteristic of the man 
and is a vindication of his fame that when 
Charles fled to Carisbrooke and when assassina- 
tion was a real danger and one that chiefs with 
lower and less English conceptions of govern- 
ment might have winked at as a relief, Cromwell 
redonbled his vigilance, detcrmined that the 
king should ‘‘ neither be destroyed nor saved in 
an underhanded manner.” The merit of this 
volume, as far as it relates to Cromwell person- 
aliy, ligin the assertion that his own natural 
and settled principles were constitutional, and 
that he was as far as possible from representing 
or believing in the regeneration of the world by 
the beneficent despotism of a Carlylean hero, In 
making his appeal to force the greatest violence 
put upon any one was that done to the impulses 
and prefcrences of his own mind, Mr. Picton is 
right in hs belief that a few more years of life 
would have made this plain to all the world and 
swept away the unjust imputations which have 
clung so long to his name. The volume, as it 
stands, represents the best opinion and knowledge 
on the subject it treats, and will go far toward 
establishing iteclf as the most useful and thor- 
oughly right-minded hfe we have of the great 
Protector. 

. .Itis difficult for those who did not know 
the Rev. Jones Very, the poet, and who cannot 
read his poems in the light of his fascinating 
personality, to understand the rapturous enthu- 
siasm Which his verses awaken in those who did. 
They are mystical and serene in style and yet 
strikingly original and provided with that mys- 
terious poetic quality which indicates something 
far beyond mere literary accomplishment. They 
remind us of George Herbert, though with so 
many and great differences that it is difficult to 
say why, unless for their exceeding simplicity, 
purity and intense spirituality. They are more 
like Keble, only they do not run on so many and 
so various lines of evangelical fact and feeling. 
They are very nearly what Keble would have 
been had he been limited to the one phase of 
spiritual experience which swallowed up Jones 
Very. The present edition is Brought out with 
amemoir by William P. Andrews, and has this 
good reason to give for itself, apart from 
the excellence of the poems, that the first edi- 
tion of Mr. Very’s writings was published by Mr. 
Emerson, in 1839, has long been out of print, 
and is not to be found. Mr. Emerson’s edition 
was hailed with delight, though it contained only 
three prose essays and less than half the poet- 
ical pieces to be found in this collection. These 
poems are the result of a unique exaltation of 
spirit which, though at its hight only during a 
limited period, from 1837 to 1889, was more or 
less habitual, so that the poet seemed to his 
friends like some “ saintly Buddh wrapt in con- 
templative ecstasy.” His verses were composed 
without thought of literary form, in unpremed- 
itated spontaneity welling up in rich, unstudied 
grace from the inspired fountain within him, 
which he reverently and wiih tne humblest view 
of hia agency in the matter believed to be the 
direct influence of the Holy Ghost. The 
immanent Divine Presence is the great fact 
which breathes through ail these songs, as it was 
the great fact of the author's life. No less 
sacred and no less real to him was the conviction 
that his poetry was given to him by the Lord of 
Life. It isnot verse of the pretentions kind, 
{t is a still smali voice breathing of Heaven, and 
belongs among those productions of genius 
which come siiently into the word to judge and 
measure men by what they think of them. 
Lhose contained in the present collection are 
grouped according to their subject «nd time of 
composition to follow the progress of the re- 
markable spiritual experience alluded to above. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

..-.We have no objection to the comparative 
study of reiigions, and Professor C. C. Everett's 
manual of Religions Before Chrishanity is cer- 
tainly one of high intrinsic excell.nce, simple, 
methodical, accurately expressed, neatly arranged, 
and brings the different systems admirably into 
comparison; but we should ‘scruple” to call it, 
us the title page does, ‘A manual sor Sunday- 
schools” ; not at least for the schools of a Chris- 
tian Church. The Sunday-schools have some- 
thing better todo than to be recitimg to such 
questions as ‘‘What is the relation of the early 
Hindu religion to that of the ancient Aryans?” 
“What divinity fills the chief position in the 
earlier hymns of the Vedas?” ‘‘What was 
Nirvana?” ‘‘What docs this religion (Parsee- 
ism) lack that Brahmanism taught?” “‘What does 
it lack that Buddhism taught?” ‘Characterize 
the Roman gods.” “Give some accourt of 
Jupiter,” and so on. Such manuals may do in 
the daily school, but in the Sunday-schools they 
suppress the difference between the Church and 
the university. They goon the idea that the 
Church deals with man intellectually and not 
practically. They put true religion into the same 
mill with false religions. The intellectual coldness 
with which they look at both precludes the re- 
action of —- against > one, and equally 
the to the asceriained 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Epwin ASBORD): the author of “The 
Light of Asia,” is ting another orien tal 
poem, which appears in England in the early 
Autumn, to be reprinted in this country a 
once. It will be made up of idyls from th 
Sanskrit ‘‘ Mahabarata,” treated in the followin 
order: ‘‘Savitri, or Love and Death”; ‘Nal 
and Damayanti’”; ‘The Enchanted Lake” 
“The Saint’s Teraptation,” and ‘‘The Birth o 
Death” An elegant illustrated edition of the 
“Light of Asia” is now being prepared by Triib- 
ner & Co. The Messrs, Macmillan will pub 
lish in September a volume of the sermons of the 
Reverend Phillips Brooks, of Boston. —We 
are informed that Mrs. Lippincott (Grace Green- 
wood) is engaged in writing a biography of 
Queen Victoria, for the entertainment and in- 
struction of young people. Berlin is said to 
be surpassing Leipzig asthe great publishing 
city of Germany. In the year 1881, the first 
named city issued 2,464 volumes, and Leipzig 
about two hundred less, In the comparison for 1882 
the capital fella little below the other in the sum- 
mary. Our readers,who are German students, will 
be aptto be puzzled on meeting with some of 
these more recently-published volumes; for they 
are printed almost uniformly with the letter ki 
omitted from words in which it occurs without 
being sounded. The change was resolved on some 
time ago and is now likely to become universal. 
———Mrs. Haweis is compiling a Chaucer Birth- 
day book. We should be glad if some person 
with space and time and the facilities would 
make a complete list of the different books of this 
sort now in the shops, We are able to count up to 
fourteen ourselves.————A second edition of Mr. 
Reade’s curious book, ‘Study and Stimulants,’’ 
is appeating in England.———The sale of the 
third portion of the Beckford Library, concluded 
in July, realized £12,852 for the twelve selling 
days. The fourth installment is not yet adver- 
tised in the foreign journals.-—-—John E. Potter 
& Co., the well-known firm of Philadelphia pub- 
lishers, have opened a large branch of their 
house in New York City, under the management 
of Mr, E, O. Chapman.— The Critic ot July 
28th contained a very interesting little article by 
Mr. Wm. J. Rolfe, pointing ont the remarkable 
number of errors in various standard editions of 
the poetry of Sir Walter Scott. Some of these are 
80 apparently careless and willful that it is sur- 
prising how they can have been reproduced over 
and over again in succeeding editions. —Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker announces among others the 
following: ‘Sermons on Future Punishment, 
by Randolph H. McKim, D.D., which should be 
read with much interest ; ‘‘ Notes on the late Re- 
vision of the New Testament,” by Daniel R. 
Goodwin, D.D., and ‘‘ Pauline Charity,” by Jos. 
Cross, D.D., being a series of discourses on St. 
Paul’s great definition of charity. Respecting 
Dr. Goodwin's work, one of the Revision com- 
mittee has termed it the most searching criti- 
cism of the New Version which has yet appeared. 
——-Longman’s Magazine for the month contains 
a powerfully dramatic poem, ‘‘ Absolution,” by 
E. Nesbit—one of the most creditable examples of 
its class that we have had in a long time. Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s concluding paper des- 
cribing his journey, incognito, as one of the 

@nigrants that daily set out by thousands for our 
West, is not perhaps as full of incident and in- 
terest as its predecessors, but contains many 
suggestive and entertaining paragraphs. “A 
Dream of Millions” is a cleverly-conceived study 
by M. Betham-Edwards, well known as_ the 
author of “Kitty.” ‘‘ Meteorology at Home and 
Abroad,” by R. H. Scott, will be agreeable and 
instructive reading to those who desire to under- 
stand something of the workings of the weather- 
bureaus of the world. There is a picturesque 
study of life *‘At the Docks,” by the author of 
“Charles Lowder”; a speculative essay “When 
We have gone Away”; and a long installment o 
Mr. Bret Harte’s new novel “In the Carquine 
Woods,” which is so very like the author’s work 
of old that it quite casts Mr. Payne’s quiet serial 
into the shade, 

August is the great holiday month, and the 
August St. Nicholas is essentially a holiday 
number. Edwin Lassetter Bynner contributes 
an amusing and capitally illustrated story, en- 
titled ‘ Our Special Artist,” which deals with the 
experience and laughable failures of a boy who 
undertakes amateur photography. A bright sea 
story is the Rev. Charles R. Talbot’s * Lady of 
the Chingachgook,” which tells howa young 
girl took possession of a yacht, to the owner's 
annoyance, and helped him win a race, to hia 
delight. Maurice Thompson has a seasonable 
paper on “ Fly-fishing for Black Bass,” which he 


writes for the purpose of advancing fly-fishing as 
well as of putting forward the claims of the black 
bass asa game fish and rival of - trout. = 























Fortune,” by Kate Tannatt Woods. Bessie Hill 
has some illustrated veraes, “In Senapneen® 


Bro 

ing midnight attack on their “* Tide-mill”; the 
“Swept Away” party in Edward 8. Ellis’s serial 
have several exciting adventures in their voyage 

fove the swollen waters of the Mississippi, 
M. Kieffer relates how he ‘‘ Went down to 
Jeric 0, and fell among thieves.” There are, in 
tohes, jingles ae of 


tion, stories, ske 
the Magazine's well-known corps of 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Lady of the Take, By Sir Walter Ratt 
Edi lited with n tes by William J. Paths 
Tilustrated, 6 eae pp. vi, 273, Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co,.........ceee - neeeeweee ae 

Vix. B ring, Jr., former y - 

oan Mgourt Cava ry (U. 8. we 
es.—No. Visa, pp. 


A Misguidit Lassie. By Percy Ross. 
24. London and New York: Macmillan ry 
ein {sible Lodge. From the German of Jean 
” aul Friedri ch Richter. By, Charles Ze 
eas translator of “Titan” and * Hes- 
perus.” (Leisure Hour § Serie), 2 Gaxix, pp. 
1, 406. New York: Henry Holt & tto-- oo + 
ictions Ac- 
Genema: Li J Mirac les and ‘By Allan. “Hands, 
“ 00. rans- 
fated of by Pie heats of Wed: Colville. 
7x54, pp. 488. Boston; Colby & in. -- ‘ 
d, Lectures given in Oxfor 
The Artof Efiakin, D-C.L.. LL.D. 8x5%, Pp. 8. 
New York: John Wiley & SOMB......00-cceveee 
By Mrs. Oliphant, guthor of 
Te FY  - Carlingford,” ete. 11x8, 
(Franklin Square Library.) New York: - 
foe & BrotNers. .... cr cececccccccrcccsovececs 0 20 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A PASTOR AND S.S. SUPT. WHO 
HAVE USED THE BOOK SIx 
MONTHS. 





Robert C. Beebe, Supt. Franklin Ave. Methodist Sun- 
day-school, Cleveland, V.: 


“We are very much pleased with the ‘Spirit of 
Praise.’ It is just the book we have wanted for our 
Sunday-school. There areimany things we might ray 
in its favor, but to be brief, it is the best singing book 
Sor Sunday-echools we have ever seen." 

Rev. W. A. Robinson, Pastor of the Franklin Ave. 
Methodist Church, Cleveland, O.: 

“T regard the ‘Spirit of Praise’ as having merits 
which entitle it to a leading place inthe front rank of 
Sunday-school music. wise discrimination has 
been exercised in the choice of 1ts matter, and the 
music is most happily calculated to meet the wants of 
the young. and to cultivate a pure taste. We have used 
it about six months in our school, and 
verdict is ‘it is just wh: ‘ we wnt.’ ” 


apt. 

45 per 100, in muslin. $Oc. single copy. 
35 rer LOO 100 in boards, 40c. single copy, 

samp le cop ‘ape. or ask your desler for them. 

. reas, NIA. 666 Woodland hve. “Cleve- 

and a 


R. CARTER & BROb.. 


the universal 





in BOOMS SEW VOR 


THE WRITINGS OF MRS. WHITE, 


OF BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





The Sufferings of Christ. A 52-pnge tract, setting forth 
God's love in th: gift of his son, and portraying the sufferings and 
death of Chri-t for the redemption cf the race. 5 es 

Bible Sanctification, The Bible doctrine presented and talse 
"The ¢ #0 prevalent at the present day, expose!, 84 py. 104 

Great Controversy between Christ and his Angels 
an TT Bata, and é his Angéls, In 3 volumos. Covering the Old 
Testament history, and the life of Christ aud his apostles. The 
histori a} narrative is given in aclear, forcible style, and the morn} 
lessons drawn are pointed and practical Although not argument 
ative. they throw # — of light upon the sacred pase. Each voi 
ume 40) pages. $1.00. Above prices include mailing, postpaid 

Address Kk VIEW & HERALD, mats Ce Micu. 





A. 8. BARNES &CO., Educational Publishers,N. ¥ 


BOOKS--2 TONS A DAY 


OVER 500,00 VOLUMES READY. The choicest At- 
erature of the world; often the beet editions pub- 
lished. 100-PAGE CATALOGUE free. Lowest prices 
ever known. NOT sold by dealers, Sent for exami- 


nation BEFORE payment, on evidence of good faith. 
J a B. ALDEN, blisher, 18 Vesey St., N. Y., F 








sanvunre PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MA AGA ZN VE, One Year 

HA A eee B 8 saeiien 

HA ley ‘Ss Wing y PEOPLE 
te HARPEI A LOCOK will be sent byimatt 

om ah of Net Ce aa 4 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAMKLIN SQUARE, a. x. 


- MUSIC. 
‘NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


DWURNISHES UNEQUALED facilities for instruc- 
tion and practice on the 


ORGAN. 


Nine organs are in constant use, and_more are to be 
aided to ineet the demand. 7 | the teachers are 
. E. Whiting, H. M. Dunham, 8S. B. Whitney and A. 
Swan and ted, fi a for Wer Cale — oo ti- 
full ustra’ ree. iext Term begins Sept. 
3th. Roo Rooms = the splendid New Home and places 

i -¢ et ma w be secured. 
E. TOU REE, Franklin Square, Boston, 








—_ 








BOARD, ETC., IN LONDON. 


One Day orlonger at 


MR. and MRS. BURR’S, 


10,11 and 12 Queen Square, W. C. 


Near the British Museum, and about half a mile from 
places of amusement. 


First-class only.—This house has been highly recom. 
mended by Tue INDEPENDENT after personal experi- 
ence. 





‘EDUCATION. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
For a Limited Number of Boarders, 


1855. AUBURN, N.Y. 1883. 


The transition of delicate girls from the Home to the 
Semiuary is ha: ous, igent parents are asking 
for superior oSucesonal advantages without the objec- 
tional features # school life. 

The distinguishiny characteristics of this Institution 
invite the judgnunt of the most exacting Patrons. 

Catalogues stating special pveviaton for health and 
recreation of Boa ne ee sent on application to 

MO A.M., Princi: 


RO 
A uburn np teclogiosl 





REFERENCES: Professors in’ 
Seminary; Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 


RUTGERS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
(REORGANIZED.) 

On Penn’a. R.R., One Hour from New York. 
114TH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12TH, 1883. 
BEST METHODS. THOROUGH WORK. 
Prepares boys for College Scientific Schools or Busine-s, 
Exceptionally Houlshful. Playground of 6 





Head Master's family live in Boarding Department 
and care for needs of each pupil. } , ¥ 
Amone tho e whoxe sons hove been in thi« school a e 
Joseph P. Bradley, LL. P: Judye v B: . Supreme Court; 
Secretury F. T. Freling huysen. LL.D.: Geo. U. 
uvernor of N. on Au rustus fi hoonma: 
raf. Gen, Cook, Ph D. 
cutalogue, 1 4 address the Head Mt aster. 
£. 8. TOMLINSON. 





Bish PTHORPH, TOLEHEM. PENN. 
rding--chool for di ris. Prepares for Welle-ley. 
vis + “and Smith Collewes uber = scholars lim- 
ited. Reopens de 19th, 1385, Addrei 
188 | FANNY | 4 WALSH, eer 





;Soura JERSKY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, 
Both sexes. it see ot texchers, eras. 
ae Music, P: septs th Advis Climate mild 
Very healthy. Devine Sept, 12th 
TRASK. Principal. 


‘Brad Mansion School 


Rye, N. Y. 
Not exceeded in location or 
gin advantages. On Long 
Island Sound. One hr. from 
yay N-Y. City. Prepares for col- 
Y lees or for business. 
Rey. C. J. COLLINS, A.M. 
Principal. 
QTEUBEN VILLE O., ee SEMINARY. Board 
#175. Tuition #20 to 86 yeir. 4 off for Clergy- 
men of all Denominations. PMSend mg? Catalogue. 
REV. . REID, Ph D. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Evanston, Ul. Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D. 
LL.D., President. Sixty Professors and Instructors’ 
and more than 90 Students. Academic, Collegiate, 
Theological, Medical and Law Departments. For cata’ 
logues address tl the President. 















CLINTON (N. Y.) GRAMMAR ‘SCHOOL, 


For Young Men and Boys. 
Established 1818. Location healthiest. Pe ares for 
College and business, Opens Sept, 6th. For tall infor. 
mation, address Rev, ISAAC O. BEST, Clinton, N + A 





VASSAR COLLEGE. 
Poughkeepsic, N. Y. 

A complete college course for women, with special 
= pre Gataloruen courses, and courses in > yaa 
ot log ues, with all information, sent by V 

a, -- 


"8.1L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


~ Wheaton Female § Seminary, 


Ww ILL begin its 49th year Sept. 6th. Fine librar 
boratory,observatory,and cabinets, te Fs 
struction. sst of home influences. Send for circular 
to Misa A, E, STANTON, a Norton, Mass. 





THREE VALUABLE HOME 


BOOKS. 





THE PRIMER OF POLITENESS: 


A Help to School and Home Government. 
Extra cloth, limp. 


manual, : Weta in the echool-room and at home, giving some new points in the art of rearing 


A hand. 
ania "— New 


every school. Itis altorether mood. 
liteness. % alt more Evening Ni 


good 
Episcupl Re, iste 


By Alexander M. Gow, 
75 cents, 


A.M, 12mo, 


or 
“This little, work should be in every house, and pupils would be incalculably benefited by its = yp yh to 
Few are aware of the importance to the young of thorough training in 


book a @ most imaportant subject. It is well arranged; clearly written and aptly neteiaaiet. 


believe itt to be the best book yet issued on elementary moral science.”—Schuylkill Republican. 


HOME GYMNASTICS. 


For the Preservation and Restoration of Health in Children and Young and Old Peo- 
ple of Both Sexes. With a Short Method of Acquiring the Art of Swim. 
ming. By Prof. T. J. Hartelius, M.D. Translated by C. Lofving. 


With 31 MDlustrations. 


12mo. 


Flexible cloth covers, 


60 cents. 


onan mons useful guide to 
swimming is a most excellent 
6 great A velue pt this book is 


ealth. It treats of mutters useful at home or at eps Boon The fing chapter on 
t of pee ae’, yet oompreheasive —Philidel, 1 Te p 
1D ites si Y, DO app of auy kind beins es imo requisition.” 





L ndiana oie Jou Joui 


to any one—man, wowan, and —Ph: 


“Tts costions an Ee practical. sat if {ooo system atloally, would, without doubt, result in great 
child."—Ph:ladelphia Press. “1 a: 


HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. 


A Practical Treatise on English Composition. By A. Arthur Reade, author of 
“ Study and Stimulants,” etc. 16mo, Flexible cloth cover. 60 cents. 


“A cleariy- , instructive, simple. struitht{>rwacd an qnoceeeriag 5 
hope died. by ings 52, young people w ra wail 0a bal io b} ¥ mie an 
Wore vaid de copalied by Acry x01 t30' 


+ te 


eI, 5 
of work 


“which are: t00 cous. 





the 


sarFor sale by all Booksellers, or wil] be sent by mall, postage prepaid, on reccfpt of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., ‘Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, PRiluucigh s 





RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


"in 1970.) 


New iSranewick, N, t Yd hour! ‘souk York on Pa. 
Year miriation ror actmtazion) Sept. Fv a 
“A ERS RR Sa 


Additional endowments. New Library er 


full’sod thorourh. "kur reused facilities f a re 
study of euch a) a Germa 
raction Lal po ~ th stud ents . 
hemistry, is one omical Observatory 
of studebiy' use, ni 


et. 
guar for ‘Gecloggoal Gabin junior and 


“The oa IENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is the N.J. 
baie ollere Sans d pract 3 in Surveying. 


raduates have uniformly 
secured Dre profitable eetticne professional scientific 
THE AIM owERS TH 


re.  « H- 
P.-) Beat acti fea otenal ‘or every 


roves himsott consple 
Te RL Any to give up his 
course for wi 


ant of 80: me assiste: noe. 
For full incor mation. = tery Rutgers College 
MERRILL EDWARWS GATES, Ph.D., LL,D., Pres. 





(q\HE MT. ARROLL Ils.) SEMINAR uliar 
Tt. feat Fascswertey'e ) ‘ oral nation. “ reads Pree 


BNO M HR cial Gourees is Chemistry 
and Civil En nee rie. ddress 
SECRETARY, LEWIS OOLLEGE, Northfield, Vt. 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
FEMALE ACADEMY! 
REV. D. G. WRIGHT, 8. T. D., Recror. 


Pa 1. ith i year of this Institution will commence Sep- 
a 
Home comforts, Parental care 

















rn. are assured 
we. gectotine, and Thorough work for Daughters or 

References.—Our patrons for the last TWENTY- 
FOUR 

The ‘Konus, containing terme, ¢ eto, 


font on applica- 
tion to EGTO - 


= iecaaicen, N.Y. 
CORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 

On the west bank of the Hudson, 800 feet above and 

overlooking the river, near Wast Soins. ee t. 
acres; also mount in, farm and forest, t 

and beautiful gy mnssinin 0. OBB, Spot co. appt eted, 


A.M., Princi 
_P.-0.—Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. —T 
G RANVIL-LE MILITARY AP: JADEMY, | 
(3 miles N. o: oe C AIM 1 and nig 
bri riuformation address EMERSON G. CLARK, A, M., 
rincipa 


‘E MPLE GROVE LADIE 





~ SEMINARY, 


— + Sarateas, alt pn ed ~— Tweut y. 
pin year er fich.™ Bend for year 
CHARL SF. OND. A. M., President. 


Tit GASCADILLA, SCHOO] 


chool of special instruction for collexe stu eats 
att oc house prepacine for coliege or scientific schoo 
Summerterm begins Jul a. Bepten.Ser sovew 7 
ne September ist, Fall tem her 244. 
orfacch or iafoc.n sti oo nie 004 Jd. a4 ie abi. 
Secretary of Case dilla School, ic Now or 


ABBUT ACADEMY ior YOUNG LA- 


DIES. The tifty-fifth 
year opens on Thursday, on my ge 6th, For 
information or admission Bae Ae 
Miss PHILENA Mo N, Principal, 
Andover, Mass, 
SEASIDE HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 
For YUUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
Asbury Park, New Seucey: 


Sixth year opens Sept. isth, 148s, 
' = ULiA OMA: Principal, 
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Fort, Edward Collegiate Institute Rebuilt 


ear Sept. 10th. $200 to $2 for College ures. Had. 
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Ivison, Blakeman, ran, Taylor, &Co., N.Y, . 
————— 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, 
Principal. 





MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A SELEcT SCHOOL FoR in Bone Prepares for college or 
business. Special attention paid to the English 
branches, Graduates admitted to the University upon 
diploma. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
healthfulness, Reopens September 18th, Expenses 
$350 a year. For circular address Col, J. 8. ROGERS, 
Superintendent, Orchard Lake, Michigan. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE POPE'S LETTER TO FRANCE. 


We have had neither text nor summary 
of the important letter of the Pope to 
the French Government. The cable dis- 
patches have only given hints as to its 
contents. A correspondent of the London 
Times has obtained a full summary of the 
letter, which Cardinal Manning’s organ, 
the London Tablet, believes to be accurate. 

The Pope reviews the course of events in 
France, expresses his apprehensions as to 
their tendency, and states that the friendly 
declarations of the note of May 20th from 
the Republic have given him great pleasure. 
France, he says, is especially dear to him; 
he feels a great responsibility for its re- 
ligious interests, and when he sees these 
interests menaced it is a source of grief to 
him. 

He reminds the President that whenever 
the Holy See has been able to defer to the 
wishes of the French Government, whether 
as related to internal affairs or to French 
influence abroad, it has never hesitated to 
(lo 80; that whenever the obligations of the 
Apostolic Ministry have compelled the ex- 
pression of the Church's opinion he has 
never departed from the strictest lines of 
in order not to 
diminish the force and prestige of the civil 
authority more than was necessary for the 
sake of public order in these days, when so 
many subversive currents appear to be 
combined to overthrow it. Following the 
example set by this uniform attitude of the 
Holy See, the French episcopate, while 
embarrassed by many difficulties, had not 
failed to give proofs of their 
prudence. 





moderation and delicacy, 


wisdom and 
The same might be said of the 
inferior clergy, who, mainly intent on the 
exercise of their sacred ministry, had, by 
their acts of sacrifice and patriotism, done 
much to uphold the name and glory of 
their nation, both at home aad in distant 
countries 

The Holy See had CAPCe ted a similar 
friendly policy on the part of the French Gov- 
ernment; butits hopes had been frustrated. 
The Religious Orders had been subjected to 
severe treatment, Frenchmen who had 
rendered signal services to their country, 
not only in the religious and moral educa- 
tion of the people, but in matters of sacred 
and profane science, had been driven into 
exile, with men who had been zealous in 
good works, prodigal of self-devotion in 
times of calamity and misfortune, and who 
had carried the comforts of religion into 
the field of battle with a zeal which had 
aroused the admiration even of the enemies 
of the Church. 

All that the Holy See could do to avert 
this disaster it did. With the expectation 
that the application of the decrees against 
the Orders would be prevented if they 
signed a declation that they had no politi- 
cal intentions, the Holy See advised the 
preparation of the documents; but this 
step proved to be of no avail. Further in- 
jury was done the Churel by the law exclud- 
ing religious teaching from the schools. 
The representations of the 
availed nothing 


Episcopate 
The next step of those 
opposed to the Church was to remove 
religious influences from hospitals, the 
army, colleges and charitable institutions 
managed by the state, and to endeavor to 
diminish those material resources of the 
Chureh which were indispensable to her 
existence and freedom. But other dangers 
threatened the Church in France in the 
form of two bills, one regarding the mar- 
riage tie, and the other intended to make 
military service obligatory upon the clergy. 
Dwelling at some length on the gravity of 
these subjects, the Pope expresses his un- 
willingness to believe in the possibility of 
their ever becoming part of French legisla- 
tion. 

The grief caused by these injuries, the 
summary continues, was intensified by 
news of the rigorous measures that had 
been adopted against the clergy, and of the 
opinion which the Council of State had 
given, in contradiction to the spirit and 
letter of the Concordat, that the Govern- 
ment had the right of diminishing or re- 
fusing the stipends of the clergy and even 
of the Bishops. This had caused the most 
painful surprise. It had from ancient times 
been the practice of the Church, which 





was under the obligation of watching over 
the integrity of faith and morals, to exam- 
ine all writings supposed to contain erro- 
neous theories and to pronounce her judg- 
ment upon them, without giving account 
to any earthly authority. Those judgments, 
forming part of the internal discipline of 
the Church, and consequently being within 
her exclusive competence, could not be 
bound by any international compact. What 
had occurred for a long time with regard 
to other books had now occurred also in 
the case of the well-known manuals. Their 
contents had been recognized as contrary 
to the true principles of religion, and their 
use had been prohibited to the faithful. In 
reminding Catholics of the censures pro- 
nounced against the manuals, the Bishops 
had not exceeded the duties of their re- 
ligioue ministry, and therefore the Holy 
See was at a loss to understand how the 
Government could recognize political aims 
in what they had done, and proceed against 
them with a rigor which had only been 
paralleled in times of undoubted hostility 
to the Church. 

The Pope expresses the conviction that 
the existing trouble originated in more re- 
mote causeg than the condemnatiun of the 
manuals for the public schools; and chief 
among them was the abolition of religions 
teaching in the schools and the introduc- 
tion into them of the manuals. The French 
Government had promised that nothing 
should be taught that was contrary to re- 
ligion or calculated to offend consciences. 
This promise, the French President is re- 
minded, has not been kept. The clergy 
had confined themselves to maintaining the 
integrity of faith and morals, and there ex- 
isted no good and sufficient reason for 
severe measures Of ageneral character, cal- 
culated to offend and alarm all Catholics. 

‘Tie letter then proceeds to point out that, 
in the circumstances, the Pope cannot do 
lesa than call the President’s attention to 
the serious consequences which may result 
if timely measures are not taken for calm- 
ing the oo. ciene> of the faithful, for secur- 
ing to the Churc the pacific possession of 
her rights, and for rendering it possible for 
the Pope to continue to maintain that pa- 
ternally moderate attitude toward France 
which has been of such utility to her both 
at home and abroad. 

- oe 

SenTence of deprivation has been pronounced 
against the noted London Ritualist, the Rev, A. 
H. Mackonochiec. It will be remembered that 
the late Archbishop Tait, anxious to bring 
peace to the Church and prevent, if possible, 
further prosecutions until the Commission on 
the Ecclesiastical Courts should have completed 
its work, caused Mr, Mackonochie to be trans- 
ferred from St. Albans to St. Peter’s, London 
Docks, an exchange being arranged between the 
incumbents of the pulpits of the respective 
churches. There was at the time suit pending 
against Mr. Mackonochie who, as rector of 
St. Albans, had refused to obey monitions of the 
Court to modify his ritualistic practices ; and the 
exchange seemed to the Archbishop the only 
vourrse open to secure discontinuance of the 
prosecution, ‘This did not, however, prevent 
the renewal of the prosecution, the result of 
which, as just announced, is the sentence of 
deprivation, The London /'imes says of the 
Case ; 

«The sentence of deprivation pronounced against 
the Rev, A. H. Mackonochie, by Lord Penzance on 
Saturday brings us in view of the final stage in a 
piece of tedious ec-lesiastical litigation. it would 
be rash to assume that the close has yet been 
reached ; for an appeal lies to the Privy Council from 
this Judgment also, and it would be in accordance 
with the practice in this interminable suit to take 
advantage of it. In ordinary circumstances tne 
duty of the Judge in passing sentence would have 
been extremely simple. There were but two eccle- 
siastical censures applicable to the case. He would 
merely have had to choose between them; and he 
had no room for hesitation in his choice. A sentence 
of suspension would have been inadequate; for it 
had once before been pronounced, and Mr. Macko- 
nochie had disobeyed it. Deprivation was the only 
alternative, But in the present case the issue was 
more complicated, the usual form of sentence being 
inapplicable in consequence of the defendant’s hav- 
ing ceused to hold the living of St. Albans, Holborn, 
in which the offense had been committed. 

* Lord Penzance hal to consider whether a decree 
of deprivation had become impracticable by the 
course the defendant had adopted of resigning 
the benefice with respect to which the suit had been 
instituted. After a careful investigation of authori- 
ies and precedents he came to the conclusion that 
it had not, The result is that Mr. Mackonochie is 
deprived of the living of St. Peter, London Docks, 
and any other benefice he may hold within the Prov- 
ince of Canterbury. Many who are nosympathizers 
with ritualistic practices may regret that the late 
Archbishop’s efforts as a peacemaker have been in- 
effectual ; but the propriety of Lord Penzance’s de- 





cision can scarcely be questioned. There has lately 
been a movement within the Church for a greater 
latitude in the conduct of the services, so that those 
who take pleasure in a more ornate ceremonial 
may receive their gratification, devotional or 
wathetical. If, however, there is to be any ixed 
order in the Church of England such divagations as 
were charged and proved against Mr. Mackonochie 
must be in a certain measure restrained, and by the 
fina) decision of this case on its merits the clergy are 
warned that, wide as may be the scope for indi- 
vidual originality or eccentricity, there are limits 
which, if passed, will at least legally expose them to 
a prosecution.” 

Mr. Mackonochie officiated im his pulpit on the 
Sunday following the aunouncement of the sen- 
tence of deprivation by Lord Penzance, but he 
made no reference to the action of the court nor 
declaration as to his own course concerning it. 
Whether force will be required to execute the 
sentence it does not appear. 


.... The arrangements for the gathering of rep- 
resentative Catholic prelates of the United States 
in Rome next Fall are, says a correspondent of 
the Boston Pilot, being matured. He states that 
the two chief subjects of discussion will be Ad- 
ministration and the Curia, The former con- 
cerns the mutual relations of bishops to priests, 
of priests to people, and again of both these to 
bishops. It also embraces the conditions of 
tenure and property, and financial] matters gen- 
erally. The Curia takes into account the in- 
struction of the clergy, the establishment of 
bishops, legal courts, the appointment of clergy- 
men as members of such courts, the formation, 
maintenance and preservation of diocesan ar- 
chives and such like special means for carrying 
out in a due and fitting manner the ecclesiastical 
law. The question of the education of priests will 
occupy much attention. It is the general desire 
to have, as far as possible, the education of 
priests from all countries carried on at Rome, 
and the increase of the accommodations of the 
North American College will be considered : 

“The Propaganda expects, furthermore, that this 
meeting of the Archbishops in Rome will settle the 
vexed question of the relations of priests to 
bishops, and wili determine the rights and limita- 
tions of the mutual relations of one to the other, so 
that the numerous cases of complaint and pursuit of 
redress for real or imaginary wrongs on the part 
of the former against the latter, which so fre- 
quently come before the Propaganda, ay cease or 
be greatly diminished.” 


. A statistical report for the Old Catholics 
of Germany for the past ten years has just been 
published by the Synedal Council. The number 
of baptisms aggregate 7,004, of which 2,846 were 
in Prussia, 3,084 in Baden, and 800 in Bavaria. 
In Prussia the number of congregations has in- 
creased from 27 to 36; in Baden from 28 to 38. 
The number of souls in Prussia has decreased 
from 17,088 to 16,294, the highest number, 21,797 
having been reached in 1877; in Baden it has 
increased from 7,176 to 15,987. The period of 
the greatest growth was from 1876 to 1879. The 
present growth exhibits only a very small in- 
crease in Baden over the figures of 1882, and in 
Prussia only in the number of souls, that of the 
congregations remaining the same. The num- 
ber of souls for the other provinces in the 
present year is 6,276, distributed as follows: 
Hesse, 962; Oldenburg, 141: Bavaria, 5,173. In 
1877 Bavaria had 11,838, or more than double 
the present number, and in the same year 
Wiirtemburg had one congregational and 
237 souls, while no report is given of it 
since 1879, when the number of souls was 
153. The present number of congregations 
reported in all parts of the German cmpire is 
107, and the total number of souls given is 38,527, 


..The Southern Presbyterian Church 
exhibits a very healthy growth for the past year. 
Its statistical statement shows that there are 13 
synods, 67 presbyteries, 199 candidates, 45 licen- 
tiates, 1,070 ministers, 2,040 churches, and 127,017 
communicants, There is a gain of 1 presbytery, 
39 candidates, 5 licentiates and 30 churches, a 
loss of 11 ministers, and an increase of 4,211 
communicants. The contributions aggregate 
#1,269,416, showing a large increase over any 
former year. Much of this gain appears in the 
items of pastors’ salaries and congregational 
expenses, The income for Sustentation advanced 
from $40,000 to over $49,000; that for foreign 
missions touched its highest point—viz., #52,385. 


: ‘There was a falling off only in the educational 


e mtributions. 


..The Norwegian Danish Lutheran Confer- 
ence, of which we gave some account last week, re- 
ported at its recent meeting in Minneapolis 85 
ministers and 24,000 communicants. The ques- 
tion of a successor to Professor Gunnerson in 
the Theological Seminary was warmly discussed ; 
but no decision was arrived at. The sentiment 
seemed to be in favor of an English Lutheran. 
The Conference was thoroughly agreed as to the 
importance of increasing its educational facili- 
ties. 

...-The Convocation of Oanterbury has 
turned ~ B.} ete to the “ pate 
Pe te tela, ab Whisk ade te the 
consecration of its Bishop-elect. Oonvocation 
aie i will’ be time enough to consider the 


1888, when the next Lambeth Con- 
= is held, 





Missions. 


Arter the close of the annual meeting of the 
Western Turkey Mission, the Bithynia Union of 
Evangelical churches held its annual mecting at 
the Bible House in Constantinople. The most 
important business transacted was the adoption 
of a paper setting forth measures which the 
Union considers of vital importance to the well- 
being of the churches of Turkey. This paper 
does not suggest means of securing a higher 
degree of spirituallife or greater efforts by the 
churches for the outside masses ; but outside of 
these questions it touchcs some very important 
matters, such as the necessity of a better con- 
solidation of the Armenian Protestants of 'Turkey 
in one body, the removai of the Seminary of the 
Western Turkey Mi-sion from Marsovan to some 
place of greater importance, the adoption of a 
rule by the Board which will provide all Protes 
tant communities with good and permanent 
churches, and the granting to the natives 
rights equal to those enjoyed by Mission- 
aries of the Board in the matter of 
initiating and controlling work sustained 
by the funds of the Board. This paper was not 
communicated to the Western Turkey Mission, 
but will be presented to the Board in due time. 
Preparatory to the adoption of this paper the 
Constantinople Committee of the Union occu- 
pied several days in presenting a report of its 
acts during the year, which embraced a review of 
the present condition of the Evangelical 
churches in Turkey. Since the Bithynia Union 
represents only about one-tenth of the whole 
number of Protestants in Turkey, the com- 
mittee had been obliged to have recourse to 
questions sent out to places outside of its own 
territory, and the replies to these questions, sent 
by churches or by individuals, were read, giving 
aview of the state of affairs so gloomy as to con- 
trast sharply with somé of the reports from mis- 
sion stations given in the Conference of Mis- 
sionarics held a few days before. The differeuc< 
between the two sets of reports lay perbaps in 
the fact that the missionaries reported upon 
the spiritual growth, the Christian activity and 
the progress toward xelf-support among the 
churches, while the statements made to the 
Bithynia Union referred maiuly to the material 
condition of the people, their poverty and their 
disappointment at the limitations that restrict 
the financial aid which they receive from abroad. 
During the discussion some speakers showcd 
bitterness of feeling toward missionaries and 
toward the Board; and the meeting, as a whole, 
produced the impression that there is a wide dil 
ference of opinion between the Board and th: 
Union as to the principle which should regulat: 
the expenditures of the Board in Turkey. 
delegates seemed to have the feeling that 
the Board having been the means of com- 
municating Gospel truth to the Armenians, is 
morally bound to supply the wide range of new 
wants which the process of enlightenment has 
developed. Others of the delegates intimate in 
private conversation that the admission of pa- 
tives to a full share in managing the missionary 
operations of the Board will not remove discon 
tent unless it secures larger grants for the 
churches, and thatif the Board hesitates from 
lack of funds to increase its grants it should 
recall missionaries and place the amount so 
saved at the disposal of the churches, 
These views may be merely limited to the in- 
dividuals who expressed them ; yet they show 
element of possible difficulty for the future in th 
relations between the churches and the society 
that aids them. The meetings of the Union were 
well attended, several pastors from regions far 
beyond the limits of its own territory being 
present. On the occasion of the Annual Sermon 
between 400 and 500 persons assembled at the 
chapel on the Bible House premises. 





Some 


..The English Baptist mission on the Congo, 
the headquarters of which are now at Stanley 
Pool, has suffered in the death of another mis- 
sionary, Mr. Doke, who had only been three 
weeksin Africa. The pioneer party, after three 
anda half years of service are still well and 
strong, though several new comers have fallen. 
There are five stations, with two missionaries at 
each, save Underhill, and the great desire is to 
press onward up the River and establish stations 
beyond Liverpool, which is the last station at 
Stanley Pool. Stanley is establishing stations 
for the International Association, and the mis- 


sionaries hope to be able to follow him within six 
months and extend their chain of stations. They 
ask for seven additional men. The Algerian 
Jesuits expect shortly to establish a missionary 
center a hundred miles beyond Stanley Pool, and 
the Baptists are naturally anxious to first. 


..--The police authorities at Constantinople 
have requested the U. 8. Consul to cause Miss 
M. A. West to close the coffee-house and reading 
room which she has under her superintendence. 
The reason alleged is that the place is used for 
proselyting purposes. It is not yet known what 
course Mr. Consul Heap will pursue in the mat- 
ter. The laws of bi pom Be contain nothing to 
warrant the closing of house kept by an 
American citizen and duly licensed as a coffee- 
house, If the place were a concert saloon of low 
character there would be no power in Turkey 
anxious or able to close it. 
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News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Marine Hospital Service on Monday, 
the 16th inst., sent out to foreign ports where 
inspectors are located blanks upon which ab- 
stracts of the bills of health of all vessels bound 
for American ports are to be filled in. These 
blanks are to be forwarded to the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Marine Hospital Service, and are de- 
signed to furnish the service with a 
weekly statement of the sanitary con- 
dition of every vessel leaving for American 
ports, together with the number of deaths occur- 
ring from contagious or infectious diseases at the 
ports of departure. Blank forms hav: also been 
sent to American quarantine stations which, 
when filled in, will contain a complete record of 
the arrival and departure of all vessels, together 
with their sanitary condition, a statement of the 
treatment while in quarantine, and of the num- 
ber of cases of sickness or the deaths on board, 





,...Two freight trains on the Troy and Boston 
Railroad came in collision on Wednesday morn- 
ing of last week, between Petersburg Junction 
and Pownal, Vt. One train had forty-five cars 
and the Other twenty-five. The engines were 
driven into each other, and fifty cars were 
thrown from the track and piled on top of 
each other, while some of the cars fell into the 
Hoosac River. The wreckage immediately took 
fire. About five minutes after the crash a pas- 
senuger train with four cars, all filled, was stopped 
by one of the brakemen, who, with his hands, 
face and head bleeding, went forward and 
signaled it. The trainmen and passengers on 
this train at once set about rescuing the unfor- 
tunate men under the freight train ; 
so hot they could do little. 
men were burned to cinders, 


but it was 
The bodies of six 


.. The long Senatorial contest in New Hamp- 
shire was ended on Thursday of last week, on the 
forty-second joint ballot, by the election of ex- 
Congressman Anstin F, Pike On the first ballot 
of Thursday, Mr. Pike received only ninety-seven 
votes, while one hundred and sixty were neces- 
sary for achoice. On the second ballot of the 
day he gained twenty votes, which turned the tide 
so strong in his favor that the third ballot (or the 
forty-second of the contest) became a rush for 
him as the coming Senator, and resulted in his 
receiving twenty-three votes more than necessary 
fora choice. Mr. Pike was then declared elected 
United States Senator for six years from March 
4th, 1883. 


..The Louisville, Ky., Exposition was opened 
on Wednesday, the first day of August. Presi- 
dent Arthur and several members of the Cabinet 
were present. The day was made a public holi- 
day, and the streets along the line of the Presi- 
dential procession to the Exposition building 
were thronged with people. Since the opening 
day the crowds have not been great, not exceed- 
ing three thousand in any day. This may be in 
part due to the fact that some of the depart- 
ments of the Exposition are still incomplete. 


..The Pennsylvania Democratic Conven- 
tion, which met at Harrisburg on Wednesday, 
August 1st, was marked by a lack of enthu- 
siasm among the delegates. There was not 
much contest for the two places on the state tick- 
et. Robert Taggart was nominated for Auditor- 
General on the third ballot, and Joseph Powell 
for State Treasurer on the second. The platform 
which was adopted approves the administration 
of Governor Pattison, and takes an indetermi- 
nate stand in regard to the tariff question. 


..Mayor Edson, of this city, has appointed 
his private secretary, 8. H. Grant, to fill the 
comptrollership made vacant by the resignation 
of Allan Campbell. The appointment was un- 
expected and caused considerable surprise. Mr. 
Grant is a Democrat, but has never been a 
politician. He was formerly Superintendent of 
the Produce Exchange. Mr. Edson thinks high- 
ly of his ability and expects that he will make an 
excellent official. 


.-The yellow fever bas as yet gained no foot- 
hold on our soil, ner is it likely to do so. So 
strict a quarantine is maintained at all ports 
that there is little to fear from the infectious dis- 
ease. The ‘*City of Merida,” which arrived in 
New York last week, had left eleven cases of the 
fever in Vera Cruz, but brought no traces of the 
disease to this port. 


..-The ‘Tertio-Millennial Celebration,” at 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, closed on Friday, August 
3d, ‘‘ the thirty third day of the three hundred and 
thirty-third year of European occupancy.” This 
date is not well established, but the historical 
processions and pageantry were none the less 
fine on that account. Tne jubilee occupied an 
entire month. 


....The Summer weather in New York, and in 
fact throughout the country, has been unusually 
endurable up to this point, and as a consequence 
the death-rate in the cities has been comparative- 
ly small. For the month of July in New York 
there was a decrease of nearly four hundred in 
the death-list as compared with last year. 


..The telegraphers’ strike continues with the 





respective positions of strikers and companies 
unchanged. Telegraphing has been somewhat 
delayed, due to the fact that, as the Western 
Union asserts, wires have been cut. This charge 
is indignantly denied by the strikers. 


. -The cigar-makers’ strike has come to an end 
by the mutual consent of strikers and em- 
ployers. 





FOREIGN. 


..James Carey, the informer in the Phenix 
Park murder cases, was shot on July 29th on the 
steamship “Melrose” at Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Colony, South Africa, and died in twenty min- 
utes. The murder was committed by a fellow- 
passenger of Carey’s, named O’Donnell, who was 
arrested. It is believed that Carey, who was 
traveling under the name of Power, was followed 
by O'Donnell from Dublin. O'Donnell was 
examined before a Port Elizabeth magis- 
trate, and committed for trial on the 
charge of willful murder. He will naturally be 
tried at the Port Elizabeth Assizes in October, 
though it is claimed by some that the murder 
occurred while the “Melrose” was outside the 
limit of colonial jurisdiction, and that he must 
therefore be tried in England. The news of the 
murder caused great rejoicings throughout Ire- 
land. Eight enormous bonfires were built 
around James Carey's late residence in Dublin, 
There were also fires in other streets throughout 
the city. Bands marched through the streets 
playing national airs, followed by crowds of 
people who cheered as they marched. A slight 
collision occurred between the crowd and the 
police. ‘The murder continues to be the sole 
subject of conversation in Dublin. Carey him- 
self chose to go to Natal. He would not go to 
Australia because he knew that many Femana, 
fearing arrest, had escaped to that country. It 
is an open secret that Earl Spencer, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is much annoyed by the 
murder of Carey and the prevention of Kava- 
nagh and the other informers from landing at 
Melbourne. ‘The latter are still on board of the 
steamer *‘ Pathan ;” but the Governments of New 
South Wales and Victoria are negotiating with 
a view to settling the difficulty. 


...The last reports in regard to the earth- 
quake on the island of Ischia estimate the num- 
ber of lives lost to be eight thousand. ‘Two 
thousand soldiers, digging in the ruins, saved one 
thousand lives before noon of the day following 
the disaster, and on the second day of their 
buria) twenty-four persons were exhumed still 
alive. Large sums of money have been given 
toward the relief of the sufferers. The King 
and Queen of Italy subscribed 100,000 lire (about 
%20,000) and the Pope 25,000 lire. Private tele- 
grams to Berlin stated that there was a slight 
earthquake on the island of Ischia on July 24th, 
but that the fact was hushed up by the authori- 
ties for fear that if a report of it was sent 
abroad visitors would be deterred from going to 
the island, Several slight shocks have been felt 
during the past week, the most considerable one 
being on Saturday last, when several houses at 
Forio, on the island, collapsed. Three persons 
who were buried in the ruins were extricated 
alive. 

..A dispatch from Saigon, dated Ang. 3d, 
states that Hoang-Nam, the King, or, as he is 
commonly called, the reigning Tuduc of Annam, 
died on July 20th, and was succeeded by Phudac. 
The dead King succeeded his father,Thieutri in 
1847. The London Tvnes’s correspondent at 
Hong Kong says the negotiations between France 
and China in regard to Tonquin are at a stand- 
still. The general opinion is that the aggresive 
policy assumed by M. Challemel-Lacour, French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the appoint- 
ment of M. Tricou as French Minister to China 
were unfortunate circumstances, and that a 
peaceful solution of the difficulty is impossible, 
The Chinese consider that the French are deter- 
mined upon the annexation of Annam, and that 
they desire to quarrel with China, The French 
will be unable to operate until November. 


..The Australian Ageuts-General in London 
have presented a long statement to Lord Derby, 
Minister of the Colonies, relative to the reasons 
of the Australians for desiring the annexation of 
or the establishment of a protectorate over the 
Western Pacific Islands and a portion of New 
Guinea. They point out the anarchy existing 
there and the danger of the establishment of 
French penal settlements, The Agents-General 
give direct assurance that the colonies will recog- 
nize the necessity of contributing to the cost of 
the policy they ask England to pursue, and are 
willing to place themselves in a position to act 
unitedly in the matter and in concert with Eng- 
land, although they cannot hastily decide the 
large question of federation. 


.. The cholera scourge in Egypt is reported 
to be diminishing. Within the past few days 
there have not been so many deaths in Cairo as 
before ; but it is feared that Alexandria may yet 
be ravaged by the disease. It was reported on 
the 2d of August that up that time there had 
been 11,000 deaths from cholera, but the London 
Daily News of the next day placed the number 
at 16,000. It said also that of twelve men 
attacked among the British troops an average of 





six survive. 
Egypt on Friday iast was 870, and on Saturday’ 
728. The latter number wasa falling off of more 


than 150 as compared with the record of three 
days before. 


.- The trial of the ten Jews at Nyireghyhaza, 
Hungary, who were charged with murdering 
Esther Salomosy, a Christian girl, in the syna- 
gogue at Tisza Eszlar, in order to procure her 
blood to mix in Passover bread, was concluded 
last week, A verdict of not guilty was returned, 
The state was ordered to pay the costs of the 
trial. Since the trial there has been great ex- 
citement in Hungary over the result. At Pres- 
burg a mob of antiSemitics gathered and be- 
came so hostile in their demonstrations against 
the Jews that the authorities were compelled to 
order out the military to disperse them. 


.-A box of dynamite, to which a lighted 
fuse was attached, was discovered last week in a 
large linen factory at Cupar-Fife, Scotland. The 
fuse was extinguished before it reached the ex- 
plosive. The attempt to blow up the factory is 
attributed to Fenianism. Great excitement has 
been caused and the police are searching for the 
culprits. True bills have been found against the 
prisoners held at Liverpool for being concerned 
in the dynamite plot. They are charged with 
treason, felony and conspiracy to murder and to 
destroy public buildings. 


..It is rumored in Paris that a plot to re- 
store the monarchy has been discovered, The 
newspaper France professes to give the details of 
the plot. It says that 25,000 muskets for a pop- 
ular rising have been ordered, and that attempts 
have been made to tamper with the army. It 
also states that three conspirators have been ar- 
rested. The London papers do not consider the 
plot to be of a serious character and the Paris 
Temps treats the matter as without import- 
ance, 


. General Prendergast, Captain General of 
Cuba, who was appointed Governor last year, 
has tendered his resignation, owing ostensibly to 
ill-health, and it has been accepted by the Home 
Government. He started for Spain last Sunday, 
General Chinchilla, the Vice-Captain-General, 
has also resigned. General Castillo has been 
appointed General Prendergast’s successor, 
Pending the arrival of the new Captain-General, 
General Reina will assume the duties of the 
office. 


.- There was a military rising in the Spanish 
province of Badajoz, on the Portuguese frontier, 
on Sunday last. The rising, which was in the 
Republican interest, was speedily suppressed by 
troops from Madrid. The reports relative to the 
movement come from Portuguese railway em- 
ployees stationed on the frontier, who say that 
the rising took place at 1 o’clock Sunday morning. 
The Captain-General of the province is at present 
on furlough at a Portuguese watering-place. 


..The London Times publishes a letter 
which states that the Irish National League has 
decided to call a serics of conventions in all the 
counties of Ireland with a view to choosing a 
Central Executive Council, Arrangements are 
being made to resume the propaganda for secur- 
ing an Irish Parliament, a peasant proprietary 
and the adoption of other measures desired by 
the Irish. Itis also intended to hold in the 
Autumn of 1884 a general convention of the Irish 
societies throughout the world. 


....The Jews in Hungary have not been the 
only ones attacked by mobs. The Jewish resi- 
dents of Ekuterinoslav, Russia, were attacked by 
amob on August 2d, The soldiery had to be 
called out to disperse the rioters, ten of whom 
were killed and thirteen wounded. The trouble 
was caused by a Jew insulting a peasant woman, 
The town council of Ekaterinoslav has resolved 
to give the Jews 5,000 rubles to compensate them 
for their losses and to provide shelter for those 
who were rendered homeless. 


..The correspondent of Zl Comercio, at Val- 
paraiso, writes thatit is stated that the negotia- 
tions with Garcia Calderon respecting his accept- 
ance of the terms of peace signed with General 
Igiesias are advancing favorably. He announces 
the liberation of Francisco Garcia Leon, the 
Peruvian ex-Minister of War, who is about to 
start for Callao. 


..A treaty between France and Tunis was 
submitted in the Chamber of Deputies last 
week, before the adjournment of that body. It 
confirms the establishment of a French protec- 
torate, and stipulates that the Bey shall under- 
take reforms. France will grant Tunis a loan. 


...-The London Standard of August 8d says 
that it has reason to believe that M. de Lesseps 
has expressed his readiness to reopen negotia- 
tions with England in regard to the Suez Canal 
scheme, and that he is disposed to agree to more 
liberal terms than he was formerly. 


...No further bulletins in regard to the health 
of the Comte de Chambord are to be issued by 
his physicians unless there isan unforeseen 
change for the worse in the conditien of thar 
patient. 

.. The report that the brother of Cetewayo 
was killed is now denied, 


The total number of deaths in_ 
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THE LONELY PEOPLE AND THEIR 
LONELY BOOK. 





Tae Hebrews were ahermit nation. They 
lived lonely, without companion or fellow. 
They received from their neighbors, they 
gave to their neighbors no sympathy or 
kinship of heart. They had one grand idea, 
that of God, one personal, supreme, jealous 
God; and they had from him one Book, 
jealously supreme and regally authoritative ; 
one Book, only one, their peculiar and 
strange Book. Because they were a people 
of one God and one Book we look back and 
we see them—the world looks up and sees 
them towering high and isolated above the 
buried and sand-strewn ruins of the king- 
doms and empires that surrounded them. 

Do we consider how unique is that 
Hebrew race and that Hebrew Book? We 
cannot explain it except by the story of 
the revelation which it contains how that 
insignificant little handful of men, holding 
the space of a few counties in one of our 
states, surrounded by people who gave 
themselves up to the grossest paganism, 
could have grasped and held the sublime 
conviction of one God. Only to this one 
people, no different in race from the people 
around them, not equal in native endow- 
ment to the royal races of the world, was 
God so clearly manifested that he 
was apprehended as the one only 
supreme Oreator God! What was there in 
that little strip of sea-shqre, with no harbor, 
no commerce, that narrow line of land 
bounded by the sea on the west and by a 
little stream on the east running from a 
fresh pond in the north to a salt pond in 


_%ke eouth, stirred by the stimulus of no 


fereign intercourse --a race of eacnped 








slaves, of peasant farmers, what was there 
in their endowments that gave promise of 
the intuition which should see duty and 
see God as no other race has ever done ex- 
cept as it borrowed its inspiration from that 
inspiration which possessed that Jewish 
people? Ah! there we have the answer! 
The inspiration which possessed them 
came by the revelation of God. It 
came to them in God’s wise ordination, 
not to the quick-witted world-encompas- 
sing Phenician traders from the ports of 
Tyre and Sidon; not to their stately masters, 
whose pyramids have seemed worthy to be 
a revelation from God; not to that proud 
and fierce people of Assyria to which Pales- 
tine was only one of a hundred conquered 
satrapies; not to that miracle of geniuses, 
many-harbored Greece; not to imperial and 
sturdy Rome—it came not to the world’s great 
races but to one of the smallest of them all, 
one of the most insignificant, because God 
would have it so, and because thus should 
we see that it was not by human wit but by 
the very revelation of God. 

Do we ever fairly consider the lone- 
liness of that lonely people’s Book ? Think 
how it stands out alone. What fellow, 
what companion had ity What have 
we had that was coeval with those Hebrew 
Scriptures? What was there by which 
they could be confirmed? Go back to the 
beginning of the century and ask your- 
selves what had then survived of its con- 
temporary literature with which it could be 
compared. Egypt had left nothing, only a 
few lines of one historian rescued by the 
Christian historian Eusebius. Babylon 
and Nineveh had saved nothing, not a line, 
except similar fragments of one historian 
preserved by Josephus or Eusebius. 
Persia? Persia only began to be as the 
Jewish history was ending. Greece? 
Rome? There was no Greece nor Rome 
when the splendid Jewish prophets were 
proclaiming the one Jehovah. 

Ilere, then, appears this one Book full of 
wondrous history, on whose marvelous rev- 
elation our own fuller Christian faith is 
built, and we were asked ‘‘ What evidence 
have you of its truth? What is there to con- 
firm it?” We were told that its history was 
false, that it was a late product full of 
errors, that Xenophon and Arrian told differ- 
ent stories, which were truer than our Bible. 
What could we do? We could bring no 
confirmatory proof; for there was none. 
There was no evidence existing. It was all 
buried in the grave of the forgotten and 
irrecoverable past. 

But behold a wonder. The earth opens its 
mouth. Our own generation has seen un- 
covered the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Palestine, which abundantly prove the 
truth of the Jewish history. No longer a 
lonely record, the Old Testament is sup- 
ported by the exhumed records of the 
kings of Egypt and Babylon and Nineveh 
and Moab. We are now shown in the 
Boulag Museum the very body of the 
Egyptian king who oppressed Israel. We 
know the names of the father and the 
grandfather of Arioch, King of Elassar, 
who fought in the confederacy against King 
of Sodom. Ata hundred points confirma- 
tory evidence has been dug out of Assyrian 
ruins. In the day when the lonely Book 
was attacked by unbelief, there appeared 
out of the very ground hosts of defenders. 
God's seutentnnds siete his Book. 
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CIVIL SERVICE “ REFORM. , 


Tue term has a new definition. It was 
given to it last week by the Democrats of 
Pennsylvania in convention assembled, and 
is said to have been the peculiar invention 
of Mr. Randall, who aspires to be the leader 
of the Democracy in the National House of 
Representatives. Its novelty consists in the 
fact that it is the exact reverse of what the 
term means. It is like calling a system of 
religion Christanity (we have heard of such 
athing) which rejects Christ; or like giving 
the name democracy to a commonwealth 
based on slavery; or like calling a hospital 
for the starving of foundlings a charitable 
institution. 

What is properly called the civil service 
reform is a system by which the theory that 
to the victors belong the spoils is ex- 
changed for one which appoints our civil 
servants for merit, on examination, and 
makes their service permanent unless they 
are removed for cause. Genuine ciyil 











service reform makes the civil service in- 


dependent of elections, and asks only civil | 


service and no political service of Custom 
House and Post Office clerks. It knows 
absolutely no politics. But how Mr. Ran- 
dall and the Pennsylvania Democrats define 
it may be seen in this well-mouthed extract 
from their platform : 

“They believe in that genuine and deep-reach- 
ing civil service reform which consists in the 
election to office of honest, intelligent, capable 
and courageous public servants who will faith- 
fully administer their trust and who will be held 
to strict accountability for such a discharge of it, 
and who will redeem and purge the departments 
of the general Government from that corruption 
aud fraud with which they have been permeated 
under Republican rule, and which that party has 
shown itself unable and unwilling to eradicate.” 

The Democratic civil service reform ‘‘ con- 
sists in the election to office.” Precisely. 
‘* Who will redeem and purge the depart- 
ments.” Exactly. Nothing else, nothing 
less. The intelligent public sentiment of 
the country, led, too, by an honest Demo- 
erat of Ohio, whom the Ohio Democrats 
have spurned for his honesty, has demanded 
and secured the passage of a law by which 
the “departments” shall not be purged of 
their faithful and skilled employees at the 
incoming of every new administration. The 
Pendleton law is in force now, to the great 
satisfaction of all but the hungry politicians. 
But here come these hungry Pennsylvanian 
Democrats and cry out, *‘ Down with civil 
service reform! Down with the Pendleton 
law! Give us back civil service reform of 
the sort we had before the reform!” That 
is what the Pennsylvania Democracy wants, 
led by Speaker Randall, one of the best of 
Democrats, and we have no evidence that 
Democracy anywhere is any better. 

Let it be understood that it is Republi- 
cans and Republicans only that are respon- 
sible for civil service reform or that are its 
friends. It is Republican conventions 
that have demanded it. It is Republican 
presidential candidates that have  ap- 
proved it. It is Republican adminis- 
trations that have crowded it through and 
put it into operation. Grant, Hayes, Gar- 
field and Arthur, all have done their part as 
its friends. Senator Pendleton, who joined 
them inits behalf, is in disgrace with his 
party. Wedo not claim that Republican 
politicians are so much better than Demo- 
cratic politicians, or that they love the re- 
form with any mad affection; but the Re- 
publican Party, its intelligent citizens, know 
what they want, and their politicians have 
to grant it. But the Democrats, rank and 
file, politicians and voters alike, care noth- 
ing for the reform, but want the spoils. The 
Democratic Party would, if in power, put 
back the reform perhaps a generation. We 


cannot afford to give them the chance. 
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IMPROVING ERRORS. 


Ir has been observed that a fool learns 
wisdom from his own sad experience, and 
a wise inan from that of others. The first 
pays for his schooling, while the latter gets 
his gratis. 

There are fools enough for all good pur- 
poses, so that you need not become one to 
get the experience. Happy is he who ap- 
propriates the acquisitions of others, 
whether their virtues for example, or their 
follies for avoidance. Mistakes may serve 
for guides as well as successes; and we can 
learn about as much from seeing what not 
to.doas whattodo. Those who can’t see a 
mistake before they commit it are not likely 
to profit by it afterwards; for, inasmuch 
as no two errors are alike, a first will be no 
lesson against a second to one who cannot 
find in the conduct of others a precedent 
for his own case. To be wise before the 
act is better than to philosophize on it 
afterward. Our eyes were put in front that 
we might see before we leap, and not be- 
hind that we might recognize a chasm after 
we have fallen into it. To be wise in time 
is worth double the wisdom that comes too 
late, time being of the essence of most wis- 
dom. We should learn by forethought 
rather than reflection, and calculate more 
that we may regret less. 

There isin the past enough experience 
for all emergencies without callling on our 
own future for examples. The certainty 
of the past should make our future safe, 
and the much experience of others should 
open our eyes, as well as the little experi- 
ence of ourselves: We should learn to 





know a failure before we see it, and recog- 
nize a mistake before it is done.. To make 
the past thus illumine the future and the 
lives of others illumine our own is the way 
tosuccess. By learning that we are much 
like others and much like the past we will 
avoid stereotyped errors; for mistakes, 
like ideas, are so few that new ones are 
rare, and, in the great repository of the 
world’s experience, there is everything that 
is needed for our warning. There is no 
more justification in committing an old 
blunder than in printing stale news. 





ARE THE FRENCH RUNNING 
AMUCK? 


"Tae present outlook of of France is by no 
means a pleasant one. The Government 
has been pursuing a reckless policy in the 
past six months; and if it does not have to 
pay a heavy reckoning in the near future, 
even With the exercise of much prudence, 
the escape will be a marvelously fortunate 
one. The brief reignof the Commune wit- 
nessed some wild acts; but they were com- 
mitted by men who had no sense of respon- 
sibility snd who were governed by the mad 
desire for revenge and for the destruction 
of all that had gone before. Something of 
this: spirit of heedlessness seems to have 
taken hold of President Grévy's govern- 
ment. Since Gambetta’s death the prudent 
seem to have forgotten prudence, stutes- 
men (if there are any in power save M. 
Waddington) the science of government. 

France has embarked in a number of en- 
terprises ubroad, none of which, even if its 
easy success were assured, could promise ad- 
vantages compensatory for therisk, or even 
outweighing the manifest disadvantages, 
If there were no difficulties at home these 
ventures abroad would be of questionable 
policy. But France has been greatly dis- 
turbed internally. It is not long since the 
manifestu of Prince Bonaparte startled 
the Government, drew suspicion on all the 
princes, and gave reasonable ground of ap- 
prehension thai unless cautiously checked 
a favorable moment might be chosen for the 
re-establishment of the monarchy. Indeed, 
the last cable dispatches give rumors of 
another monarchist conspiracy. The an- 
archists have also shown their dangerous 
presence, and last of all the legislation 
against the Church has roused the Ultra- 
montane Episcopate, it has angered all the 
friends of the expelled religious orders, and 
it has provoked much irritation among the 
faithful Catholics, who view further un- 
friendly acts toward the Church with alarm. 
Nor is it long since murmurs of dissatisfac- 
tion were heard with reference to the tinan- 
cia) condition of the Government. 

The Government may have supposed that 
this discontent at home could be quieted by 
a big colonial scheme. If it rose in sim- 
ple restlessness from inactivity, marauding 
expeditions might serve a useful purpose. 
But whatever may have been the thought 
of the Cabinet, its foreign projects have 
almost embroiled it with two of the greatest 
nations of the world—Kngland and Cuina. 
If it had the whole of Madagascar, the New 
Hebrides, Tonquin, with Siam thrown in, 
half of the West Coast of Africa, it would 
still have nothing to offset the disasters of 
a war even with China. Not one of these 
possessions would fail to be a source of 
trouble and expense. England, following 
the lead of its commercial interests, long 
pursued a policy of colonial aggrandize- 
ment; but it has found that it does not pay 
and it has refused an urgent request to 
annex the largest island in the world, and 
has voluntarily relinquished some of its Afri- 
can territory, and would doubtless get 
rid of the rest if it could. France, how- 
ever, is seized with the colonial spirit, and 
it becomes an aggressor wherever opportu- 
nity offers. There never was a bolder case 
of robbery than its seizure of a district of 
Madagascar. On no principle of right, 
justice or international courtesy can it 
persist in occupation of Tamatave. It 
has no pretext of right by treaty which 
can be maintained in the face of its 
own acknowledgments. There is no 
claim on behalf of commerce or 
civilization or good government which it 
can set up in justification of its invasion of 
the sovereignty of the Queen of 
The violation of the rights of British oub- 
jects in the besieged: port by Admiral 
Pierre it may render satisfaction for, and 
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thus prevent a threatening war; but it is 
more doubtful that it will be able to pre- 
serve China’s friendship while openly en- 
gaged in robbing it of its suzerainty of 
Tonquin. The latest expression from 
Hong Kong is that a peaceful result 
is impossible. But laying this issue for the 
present aside, the French have a most diffi- 
cult enterprise before them. The unhealthy 
season has begun. Sickness has appeared 
among the troops and important operations 
must be delayed until October or November. 
The natives are united and determined in 
defense, and Chinese help is flocking to 
them. Meanwhile China is preparing for 
hostilities. Li Hung Chang has caused the 
Governor of the province of Canton to be 
replaced by one of more energy and decis- 
ion in military preparations, and the people 
exhibit strong feeling against the French. 
The attitude of China is a question of 
such vast importance to France that all 
causes of irritation to other powers should, 
it would seem, be avoided; but the Paris 
press have shown anything but a concilia- 
tory spirit toward England. Their head-lines 
speak boldly and excitingly of ‘‘ War with 
England,” and they want an ambassador to 
the British court more like M. Cassagnac 
than M. Waddington is. Mr. Gladstone is 
not aman to be pushed easily into war, and 
if a peaceful solution be not found (we be- 
lieve one will be found) the French will have 
only their own reckless conduct to thank. 
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AS FINE AS A CLOCK. 








It doesn’t work like a clock. That is 
what the Rev. A. Hastings Ross’s com- 
plaint against the Congregational churches 
of his own faith and order amounts to. A 
tine scheme it is that he exhibits in the last 
New Englander to make these old churches 
runas they should. A fine scheme, as fine 
as a clock, and sure to keep order 
and keep time, but just as sure to 
smother the principles which give these 
ehurches their characteristic vitality, and to 
end inorder enough but not a bit of Con- 
gregationalisin. 

This comes of studying Paley. Paley’s 
watch is the young theologue’s primal 
evidence of divine origin. A watch or a 
clock or a concatenation of wheels spinning 
around on their centers and working to- 
gether on a regulated plan to a regulation 
tick is his sign and symbol of every good 
thing and every true Church in the world. 

Mr. Ross has had this notion in his mind 
« good while, and inthe last New Hng- 
lander he tells us how to bestow on Con- 
gregationalism this indication of divinity 
by making it into a clock and to work like 
a clock. 


The ministerial associations which have 
hitherto been straggling affairs with no de- 
fined shape, irregular in movement, with 
no center to turn around, and allowed to 
exist only when under bonds to be nothing 
more than private ministerial clubs—these 
associations are to be turned out round and 
set on a pivot. They are to be cogged 
around the rim and set agoing on the 
National Council, the big wheel of the 
whole scheme. And all this to get rid of 
ministers not up to the regulation type 
and to relieve Mr. Ross of his trouble, 
which, when we think of it, as he must 
pardon us for saying, isnot enough of a 
public benefit to offset the calamitous con- 
sequence that it would put an end to the 
Congregational order. 


Congregationalism has a genius of its 
own. To work well it must stick to 
its line of power and not be troubled 
to find that the choice of its own way 
has forbidden it to make use of the 
good points of other and different methods. 

The genius of Presbyterianism turns it 
toward system and methodic proceedings. 
It develops in its members an impression 
that God must be served in this way. The 
Congregational line is individualism. It 
proposes to remain free. It won’t part with 
individual rights nor compromise them 
away for the sake of organization. Its 
tendency is to make its adherents believe 
that the less there is of organization the 
more there is of man and church. The 
advantages of organization cannot be the 
strong point of such churches. The defect 
and the loss which follows the want of 
organization must be their weak points. 

To offset all this they’ have their own 





‘strength and merit, and enough of these 
to be content without casting envious eyes 
around the denominational circle and lust- 
ing to adorn themselves with the charac- 
teric decorations of other members of the 
catholic Sisterhood. 

We do not want to see the churches all 
on one pattern. The free individualism of 
the Cambridge platform is too valuable and 
too distinctly an arm of the Congregational 
service to be smothered with organization. 
The strict old Congregational soldiers, who 
knew their business, hated to see it trifled 
with, and were even jealous for its sake of 
the ministers’ associations. The National 
Council they never ceased to distrust and 
watch. They were shrewd enough to know 
that evil makes the most of its opportuni- 
ties, and that in its case what may be is 
sure to become what is. 


The Rev. Mr. Ross more than justifies 
these apprehensions. He quotes as an ex- 
emplary illustration of what we are coming 
to the Newark declaration that ‘this asso- 
ciation is a voluntary club without ecclesias- 
tical responsibility.” The simple historic 
fact is that under no other view of the case 
are these associations tolerated in the sister- 
hood. He proposes to solidify and legal 
ize the great bugbear of ‘ ministerial 
standing,” and erect the National Council 
into a kind of appellate court to legislate a 
basis into the scheme for certifying the 
soundness of ‘‘ ministerial standing.” 

The Congregationalists have no such 
thing as an order of ministers. The late 
Leonard Bacon used to say we are not a 
denomination, but only churches. Their 
raison d@’etre, as an order of churches, lies in 
that fact. Ministerial standing with them 
is ministerial reputation, a vague, indefinite 
but potent matter, which it becomes every 
minister to look out for. But the moment 
officialism steps in with its certificate to 
open or shut the churches this theory of 
the church and the ministry is changed. 

These churches have gotten on as well 
under the free system as any organized 
body in the Protestant world, and have had 
as little to be ashamed of in their ministers. 
They have had « simple way of throwing 
off unsavory candidates. They have always 
had to deal with this trouble. A few 
years after the landing at Plymouth, John 
Lyford was there; but the Church was 
equal to the emergency, and, on the whole, 
under the free system, it has found much 
more difliculty to get and hold worthy min- 
isters in office than to keep unworthy ones 
out. 

We hope that Mr. Ross has no great fol- 
lowing in his disposition to squint toward 
the National Council as clothed in some 
sense with a legislative or appellate authority. 
It has been tolerated only on the most 
solemn and radical disclaimer of such a 
character. It begins to look as if sucha 
body could not be held back from fatal 
assumptions of power. The necessities of 
its position and constitution may prove too 
strong for the best intentions. 

But one efficient means can be adopted to 
remove the danger. The Council must be 
deprived of the right to vote on questions 
affecting the denomination at large. Let 
it discuss them and let it send out these 
discussions. Let it vote cnly on questions 
of order and business. Then its proceed- 
ings will come before the churches as they 
should and not as authority. 
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INDIAN GRIEVANCES. 








Tne Committee of the Senate appointed 
to consider the condition of the Indians 
have gone to Montana and Dakota. The 
party includes Senators Dawes, Logan, Mor- 
gan and Cameron, of Wisconsin; and with 
them are Secretary Folger and Delegate 
McGinnis, of Montana. The facts are not 
far to seek; and these gentlemen ought to 
be able to find them. 

One of the principal subjects to come be- 
fore this Committee will be the proposed 
treaty with the Sioux Indians of Dakota, by 
which they shall surrender a large portion 
of their lands for settlement. This is a 
subject which was before the Senate’ last 
Winter, and is likely to be before it next 
Winter, and it deserves the attention of the 
public as well as of this committee. 

it is an admitted fact—nobody denies it~ 
that a considerable portion of the immense 
tract held by the Sioux of Dakota 





‘should be given up by them. They have no’ 


need for it. They do not even hunt over 
it. These Indians are all under the charge 
of agents, clustered mostly in camps of 
tents or log huts, of from three hundred to 
fifteen hundred souls, within easy reach of 
their agency. There are half a dozen of 
these agencies, and the Indians go to the 
agency, perhaps a mile off, perhaps two 
days’ journey, with their ponies or ox teams, 
and bring home their “rations,” which are 
very nearly or quite sufficient to support 
them in idleness. They are not allowed to 
go beyond certain defined limits, and having 
all the food they need given them they do 
not care to hunt. Besides, the influence of the 
agents is exercised as strongly as possible 
against hunting and in favor of inducing 
them to practice agriculture. 

The pressure for opening the reservation 
comes from settlers crazy to enter land, 
and from railroad companies which wish to 
run up the White River or other river 
bottoms to the Black Hills country. To 
keep them out much longer will be practic- 
ally impossible. All are agreed that for 
the interests of the Indians and for those 
of the state and its white settlers the reser- 
vation must be opened. 

A Commission was appointed two years 
ago to make an agreement with the Sioux 
Indians for that purpose; and the result 
they reached was brought before the Senate 
last Winter. But when it was found that 
the transfer of land had not been agreed 
to, as previous treaties require, by the sig- 
nature of the required majority of the In- 
dians, but only by that of the chiefs, and 
that other very grave defects existed, 
such a pressure was brought to bear 
against it by friends of the Indians that 
it failed of approval, and the Com- 
mission which had made it was bidden 
to correct their error. That Commission 
has by this time, we presume, done its 
work. Their method was a shrewd one. 
They first went to each agency and asked 
the Indians at each how much land they re- 
garded as especially their tract. These, 
when plotted together, left a very large 
tract not particularly claimed by anybody. 
All this land, with « considerable portion 
belonging to the Lower Brulé Indians, on 
which they had settled and begun farming, 
but which the railroad company wanted, 
the Commission proposed to have trans- 
ferred to the United States Government. 


The ex-Rev. Mr. Hinman, a man who 
has lost the confidence not only of his 
bishop, but of all other friends of the 
Indians, but who understands the weakness 
of Indian character, was made the agent of 
the Commission to secure the signatures of 
the required number of Indians. This has 
not been difficult, especially as the agents 
understand that it issomewhat of a govern- 
ment measure, and do not venture to advise 
against it. The Commission has used 
threats to compel acceptance, and in one 
case, meeting a number of chiefs who 
desired to retire for conference till the next 
day, a member put his back against the 
door to hold them. In this case, however, 
a strong Indian took him by the shoulders 
and moved him bodily away. 

The chief objections to the agreement 
are not so much that it offers a preposter- 
ously low price per acre for the land sur- 
rendered, but that it offers to pay for it in 
cattle, in such terms as to leave it very 
doubtful whether they are at all additional 
to cattle already promised in a previous 
treaty. Further, and more important, 
while it is agreed that schools and teachers 
shall be provided, no appropriation for that 
object is specified. It is well known that a 
general promise means nothing, and Con- 
gress does not feel obliged to meetit. In 
order to be operative a given amount m ist 
be specified, which will then be a standing 
treaty contract, and will not be subject to 
congressional caprice. The only way to 


‘ make such a promise of schools practical is 


to specify the amount teserved from the 
proceeds of sale for that purpose, and this 
the Commission were careful not to do. 
Furthermore, no provision was made secur- 
ing those who had occupied and improved 
lands under promise of Government protec- 
tion from spoliation. This was carefully 
emitted in the ‘interest of railroads which 
wish to séoure land already under eultiva- 
tion. To rob these Indians of their labor 
is a great setdvack not to them only but to 


all who were beginning to enter on “ white 
man’s ways.” 

But it was easy for the Commission to 
carry through their plan. A large major- 
ity of all the Indians, and the wildest of 
them all, are at the Rosebud and Pine 
Ridge Agencies; some eight thousand at 
each. They know little about their Brulé 
brothers, who are settled on farms, and 
their votes will outcount all the others. 
We see no hope that this will be set right 
except by the Senate; and we hope the 
Committee will make a careful study of the 
facts. On inquiring they will find that all 
the missionaries among the Indians are a 
unit onthe matter, denouncing the agree- 
ment as unjust and impolitic, while long- 
ing to see a sale made on some better terms. 
If we are not mistaken they will find that 
the methods taken by the Commission 
to secure signatures have been far from 
proper, and that Hinman could hardly visit 
the Brulé Indians with safety to his neck. 


=e 





MR. ADAMS’S ARRAIGNMENT OF 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


WE publish this week the major part of 
Mr. Adams’s now famous Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa address, in which he attacks 
and ridicules the study of Greek in our col- 
leges. The substance of itis that Greek 
did him and his classmates no good, and 
that the failure of the college to teach him 
French and German has been a serious det- 
riment to him in his professional life, It 
will be seen that the argument is wholly 
drawn from the experience of his own 
family, which is large and famous, but yet 
limited. 

One or two points by way of comment lie 
on the surface. First. However it may 
have been in Mr. Adams’s day, French and 
German are now taught in all our colleges. 
They might be taught better in some, but 
they are taught as rationally, at least, as 
Greek is taught. Second. Veryfew college 
xraduates would make any more practical 
use of German or French than they would 
of Greek. Lawis English, and needs, ex- 
cept in rare cases,'‘no German or French. 
The leading scholars in medicine and 
theology musfhave the two languages; but 
in actual fact nineteen twentieths will 
never put either language to practical use. 
They will forget it as they do their Greek. 
Third. While nineteen twentieths of the 
lawyers and doctors will never read any 
Greek after graduation moat of the clergy- 
men will. Their New Testament requires 
it. Fourth. A good knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language requires a fair understand- 
ing of Greek, but not of French’ or Ger- 
man. Compound words, new and old, 
come from the Greek. The new words of 
science and medicine are Greek. One who 
knows Greek does not need to look them 
out in the dictionary to find that the Appen- 
dix has not yet discovered them. Fifth. 
A proper instruction in Greek is equally an 
instruction in English composition. It im- 
plies constant translation as much into good 
English as out of good Greek. 

Nevertheless we recognize a large ele- 
ment of truth in Mr. Adams’s complaint. 
Especially is it true that it is a great fault 
which sends boys out of college, after half 
a dozen years study of Latin and Greek, 
without knowledge enough of either to be 
able to use them fluently either in reading 
or inconversation. It would be well if our 
boys were taught a great deal less of the 
grammar and a great deal more of the 
language. The niceties of subjunctives and 
optatives and quantities should be for the 
students who take these things as electives, 
and not for those who can take time only 
to learn the languages. It is further true 
that the vicious way of learning Greek and 
Latin has infected our colleges in their 
instructions in modern languages. Stu- 
dents read a play or two of Schiller and 
Racine, and do not learn to get a mastery 
of colloquial French and German, as their 
sisters do. Hence the necessity of “ going 
abroad” to get these languages after grad- 
nating. 

As to the matter of the “discipline” to be 
got out of Greek, we think that is largely 
nonsense. Discipline comes equally in hard 
study whether of Greek or German or 
chemistry. In education, while discipline 
May be the best product, it is’ not ‘the 
immediate end. We study to get 





to learn facts, to secure what will be of tse 
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to us hereafter, and the discipline comes in 
as a necessary by-product. Every study 
may have its peculiar kind of discipline 
and may cultivate its special adaptabilities, 
as mathematics that of demonstration, and 
Greek that of nicety of literary apprehension ; 
but the chief discipline is the same in all, 
and consists in the power of holding the 
mind to unflagging continuous application, 
which is the chief virtue which the mind 
can secure. 
quite as well as any other 


So long us Greek gives th's 
study, and, 
further, introduces us not only to what so 
loyal a scholar of the scientific method as 
Mr. Galton calls the most remarkable group 
of geniuses the world ever produced, but 
also to the highest sacred literature of the 
civilized world, and is also the chief factor 
in the growth of our own language, we 
do not fear that it will uot hold the most 
honored place in the curriculum of college 
study. 


oe 


REJOICING OVER MURDER. 


One of the darkest signs of the times for 
Ireland is not so much the murder of the 
informer, Carey, as the hilarious joy with 
which the news has been received. The 
facts are briefly told. 
officers of government were brutally 
murdered in Phenix Park, Dublin. The 
conspirators were hanged, convicted partly 
on the testimony of one Carey, of their own 
number. Carey is sent out of the country 
to South Africa, and has not landed when 
he is murdered by a1 emissary of the mur- 
dering league who has followed him. Here- 
upon, Ireland, British and American, 
breaks out into indecent joy, with salvoes 
of artillery. We hear nu word of rebuke, 
only of gratulation that a ‘‘traitor” has 
been punished, and this when the traitor’s 
treason consisted in confessing « murder in 
which he took part. The Irish press, and 
the Catholic press generally, of this country 


Two distinguished 


is silent, or expresses its delight. 

We will take, as an example, a paper 
which we much like, Ze Pilot, which if it 
does not expressly approve the murder of 
Carey, does not conceal its delight at his 
taking off. Let us summarize the article, 

It first tells how ‘‘Jamesa Carey, the in- 
former” was killed, and repeats the oath 
with which the man” who ‘‘shot the in- 
former,” boasted of his act. This act ‘illus. 
trates in a startling and dramatic manner 
the desperate nature of the conflict between 
Ireland and Engiand, the perfection of the 
revolutionary organization, and the self- 
sacrificing obedience of its members.” ** In- 
former Carey” left England after his 
‘treacherous service” ‘ with the blood of 
the men whom he hai decoyed into crime 
aud death on his soul, aud the curses of a 
nation on his head. His life was not worth 
an hour’s purchase in any part of the civil- 
ized world after his identity was dis- 
covered.” With the ‘ blood-brand in his 
forehead” he had more reason than Cain to 
dread the world. He ‘tried to hide his 
abhorred identity under a false name, and 
it was possible that he might escape for a 
long time, or even altogether, the vengeance 
of man. But to such as he, earthly retribu- 
tion comes sooner or later.” His life was 
‘doubly forfeit to the people whom he so 
atrociously wronged.” ‘‘In every strange 
face he must have looked for the features 
of an executioner.” He ‘ought to be 
known forever as the Last of the Irish In- 
formers. He was perhaps the most in- 
famous of all that infamous tribe.” 

That is all; abundance of abuse of ‘‘the 
informer,” abundance of expression of the 
inevitability of his punishment, but not one 
word of regret, not one word of rebuke of 
his murderers. The impression of the 
whole article is that he informed treacher- 
ously against a lot of patriots and cbtained 
their murder by legal form, and having 
thus secured his own release from the gal- 
lows was ungratelully cast adrift by the 
ever cruel British Government to meet a 
just retribution at the hand of the first lrish 
patriot who had the spirit and courage to 
avenge the wrongs of his country. 

Is this all thut a respectable Christian 
Irishman has to say? Was the killing of 
Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke murder ? 
Were the conspirators who killed them 
murderers deserving of no mercy? Was 
the man who turned state’s evidence, 
though from the usual motive whieh in- 
spires such a man, guilty of unpardonable 





treachery, or has he done the public a val- 
uable service which should be recognized 
and approved? Is the ‘ revolutionary or- 
ganization” which requires “‘ self-sacrificing 
obedience of its members,” even to the 
killing of disagreeable officers and landlords 
in Ireland and informers in South Africa, 
an abominable murderous body of thugs, 
properly condemned by the Pope, or is it 
engaged in a laudable undertaking? On 
all these matters we prefer to agree with 
Leo XIII rather than with the thinly dis- 
guised, or, rather, undisguised opinion of 
The Pilot. Wearty as is our regard for its 
editor, we are surprised that his memories 
of what he personally suffered from the 
British Government can make him apolo- 
gize for assassination. We believe the 
Archbishop of Boston is one of the proprie- 
tors of The Pilot. We would like to know 
if he approves of such sentiments. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Ir is not, perhaps, sufficiently known that the 
classics contain not a few more or less evident 
prophetic references to present events. It only 
needs one with a true instinct to discover them, 
like a correspondent-of the London Tablet, who 
mentions sevéral. Every one knows that Virgil 
was interested in the land question and wrote a 
poem on the subject, but not every one knows 
that he has expressed himself in favor of the 
‘no rint” party. He says: 

“0 fortunatus nimium—suasi bona—no rint agrt- 
colas,” 
which is doubtless to be translated, ‘‘O exceed- 
ingly happy ‘no rint’ farmers, I have given you 
good advice.” The texts generally make the error 
of dividing ‘‘ suasi” into two words, and uniting 
‘no rint” into one, quite concealing the Apoca- 
lyptic sense. Virgil’s prevision of the Lrish peo- 
pie is seen in the lines, 
“Jam proximua ardet 
Ucalegon,” 
in which ** Ucalegon” is evidently a cryptic form 
of O'Callaghan, and the line is meant to suggest 
the fiery heat of England’s near neighbor. Would 
it be too much to suggest that there is a refer- 
ence to the great Irish staple in the words trom 
the Fourth Georgic, 
** Kat etiam flos ia pratia " 
We might easily add to these passages mentioned 
by the Jablet’s correspondent. When Cicero said 
** Dis immortalibus Carv” (Fin. 3, 20, 66) he 
doubtless meant wo consign the informer Carey 
to Pluto. But Virgil seems to have had him 
clearly in mind in the couplet in which, without 
mercy to the father of seven children, he bids 
him depart, a burden as he is around the neck 
of the Irish people, and distinctly tells what a 
pleasure it will be to shoot him throngh the 
shoulders ; 
* Ergo age, Care pater, cervice imponere nostra ; 

Ipse subibo humeris, nec me labor iste gravabit.” 
More than once, under the thinnest mythologica] 
disguise, Virgil refers to the present confusion, 
mentioning Ireland by name: 

“Tot Erinys sibilat hydris,” 
“Erin hisses with all her serpents”; or more 
strangely prophetically does Britain seem to 
speak ; 
“In fammas et in arma Jeror, quo tristis Erinys, 

Quo fremitus vocat, et aublatus ad a@thera clamor.” 
‘Tam plunged into incendiary fires and murders, 
where sullen Erin howls and raises a heaven 
of a rumpus.” 

Dn. J. H. Molivarne’s book, ‘‘The Wisdom of 
Holy Scripture,” lays down three points on 
which the Presbyterian Church, as a body, has 
changed the substance of its doctrine since the 
time of the construction of its Confession of 
Vaith. They are (1) the doctrine of elect in- 
fants; (2) the doctrine that the Pope is anti- 
Christ; (3) that no man is able, by the grace of 
God received in this life, perfectly to keep the 
commandments of God. The Evangelist says 
that he might have added other more important 
points, as (1) the divine right of the eldership ; 
(2) the real presence in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; (3) the efficacy of baptismal 
grace. This by no means closes the list; but it 
is enough to show that a thick and thin theory 
of the subscription required of a candidate for 
the ministry is absurd, It renders, says Dr. 
Mcllvaine, “freedom of thought impossible,” 
and is ‘‘inconsistent with our dearest personal 
rights and with the true idea of the Church of 
Christ.” A Presbyterian minister does not sub- 
scribe to the Standards as containing the exact 
truth, but the system of truth contained in the 
Scriptures, Properly administered (which is not 
always the case), the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church protects as well as binds its min- 
istry. It protects their liberty, or ought to, in 
all matters extra-confessional, or which, if in 
the Confession, are outside of the system, and 
not essential to it. We have often said it, 
and been blamed for it, but never better than 
Dr, Mellvaine says what we quote below to show 





the approval of our Presbyterian neighbor, The 
Evangelist : 

‘We also agree with Dr. McIlvaine in his opinion 
that one of the principal reasons why young men of 
position are kept from the ministry of the Presbyte- 
rian Church is that thoughtful and conscientious 
men, with deep convictions of human fallibility, 
and having before their eyes the wonderful progress 
which is made in science and industry, will shrink 
more and more from incurring such obligations (as 
subscription involves, in the views of the stricter 
sort) and from the ministry in those communities 
which require it.” 

Says The Evangelist, in its criticism of Pro- 
fessor Hodge’s notes in The Presbyterian Review 
on the General Assembly : 

* The united Church will never wait to ascertain 

the opinion of a review respecting its ecclesiastical 
action, whether that opinion be favorable or adverse. 
Still less will it care what are the private preferences 
of an editor on questions where the Church itself is 
divided and where antithetic parties or tendencies 
are more or Jess in conflict. There are many, for 
example, who challenge earnestly the decided 
declarations of Dr. Hodge touching the Southern 
Church, touching the McLane case, touching higher 
criticism, touching indiscriminate communion, and 
80 On, a8 being in some cases quite too laudatory and 
in others quite too emphatic in condemnation. We 
have already alluded sufficiently to his remarks con- 
cerning the election of Dr. Hatfield as Moderator. 
Such manifestations of persona) opinions and feel- 
ings seem to us out of place ina review which be- 
longs to no man or party, but to the Church. They 
have no historic quality or value, are quite likely to 
do mischief, and may, therefore, wisely be omitted 
in future,” 
We have expressed our opinion that it is per- 
fectly proper for a writer in such a review to 
criticise as sharply as he pleases, and that it 
is not bad journalism to have this done. 
Our own criticisms of Dr. Hodge have been as 
pointed as those of The Evangelist, but we ap- 
prove of the action of the editors in publishing 
his summary. Perhaps they could balance 
things by getting two men, of opposite views, to 
write on the Assembly's doings. 

In inatters of Baptist history The Journal and 
Messenger is wisest when it is silent and listens 
to Zion’s Advocate, It should not attempt to 
correct us in our date of 1642 for the introduc- 
tion of immersion into England by declaring 
that Roger Williams was immersed three years 
before in Rhode Island, He never was immersed, 
but was rebaptized by the ordinary method of 
sprinkling, as is now understood by Zion's Ad- 
vocate and all other competent scholars in Bap- 
tist histery. This is what it says: 

“ What THe INDEPENDENT furnished tu its series of 
discussions was an accumulation of inferences, 
skillfully drawn, it is true. The proof, however, was 
wanting until the testimony of the Kilin manuscript 
was secured, It was for the discovery of this testi- 
mony of the Kiffin manuscript that we gave credit 
to Prof. Newman. THE INDEPENDENT is entit!ed 
to the credit of insisting upon the new date even 
before the discovery of the testimony of the Kiffin 
manuscript.” 


What we gave we regarded then, and regard 
now, as abundant and convincing proof, which 
has only been supplemented by the discovery of 
the Kiffin manuscript. 





In the Presbyterian Banner, R. Taylor, D.D., 
of Beverly, N. J., recalls the days when he was 
an Amherst student, and Professor Park was 
called from Amherst to Andover. He remembers 
the attacks on the seminary and its professor 
and the threats of those days, which are almost 
word for word those of the past year. Read this 
by Dr. Dana: 

“The conviction is rapidly spreading in the com- 

munity that, in the Andover Seminary, the doctrines 
of the Catechism, so vigorously prescribed by the 
constitution, are not taught; thatis to say, nottaugbt 
from the chair of the Professor of Theology. This 
is well known and frequently declared even by mem- 
bers of the seminary. Indeed, the fact 1s indisputa- 
ble. He has directly attacked the most important 
articles of that Catechism of which he has repeat- 
edly declared his belief, with his solemn engage- 
ment to teach its doctrines. And more still, he has 
repeatedly stamped those articles with ridicule and 
exposed them to public scorn.” 
Dr. Taylor proceeds to recount the intimations 
of those days that the heirs of the original do- 
nors, having first pledged themselves to use the 
funds according to the intention of those donors, 
thought of taking measures to recover the prop- 
erty that had been donated to Audover ‘on 
the ground of a forfeiture of the trust.” It is 
thus evident that the thought of such legal 
action is not of recent origin. It was very seri- 
ously contemplated early in Professor Park’s time 
at Andover, and that “solely,” says Dr. Taylor, 
‘‘on account of his departure from the standards 
which he had solemnly promised to uphold and 
from the doctrines which he had solemnly prom- 
ised, again and again, to teach.” The “ pres- 
ent deplorable state of things” is, he thinks, 
only “the legitimate harvest of the seed which 
Professor Park began to sow almost fifty years 
ago.” Very probably the fruit is from that seed ; 
but it was good séed, and the fruit is not very 
bad. We are no more easily scared than in Dr. 
Dana’s day. 


The Christian Instructor 1s one of the organs 
of the United Presbyterians and makes itself the 








loud mouth-piece of those in its body who have 
something of that insanity on the subject of or- 
gans which the people of Tisza Esslar have about 
Jews. The editor tells us a sad story of persecu- 
tion which he suffered in being excluded from a 
place of United Presbyterian worship. He had 
been invited to preach in one of their churches, 
and did so. He was also asked to go into the 
Sabbath-school. He tells the story: 

“It was his desire to do so, and it would have 
greatly gratified him to have seen the school and 
to have said something to teachers and scholars, es- 
pecially upon the subject of missions. He was com- 
pelled, however,to decline the invitation to enter 
the school-room. He knew that an organ nad been 
introduced and that it would be used in worship. 
He was by this means excluded from worshiping in 
a place where he felt he had a right to worship.” 

He goes on to say: 

Our feeling of grief and of wrong done to us on 

the occasion cannot be described and will never be 
forgotten. We were inside of one of our own be- 
loved United Presbyterian churches and yet were 
excluded from worshiping with our own beloved 
brethren! A part of tue family had closed the door 
upon one of its own members. We write these lines 
with a sad heart, because we see no hope of deliv- 
erance.” 
He must endure his grief and wrong. Who 
excluded him? He himself. He reminds us of 
the ritualist’s prison which was locked on the 
inside. That people did not ask him to play 
on the organ, or to sing to it. If there was any 
injury done it was by his insult to their liberty. 
Wnen he ceases to atcack their liberty he will 
find *‘ hope of deliverance.” 

Ir is charming to see how gently Dr. Henry 
M. Field, after allowing his contributors to as- 
sert in the columns of his Evangelist that the 
Jews always use unfermented wine in the Pass- 
over, tips over their apple cart when they don’t 
knowit. He givesan account of the Passover as 
he witnessed it himself in Jerusalem ; 

“The attendants were grouped about a long 
table, at which they read the account of the original 
Passover and passages from the Psalms and the 
Prophets, Their reading was relieved at intervals 
by partaking of a repast set before them, which, 
though of a simplicity In accordance with the un- 
leavened bread, as if prepared in huste for an army 
in fight, was ample in quanlity,and of which they 
partook with hearty appetites, especially as this fru- 
gal fare was made palatable by abundant potations, 
with which it is a custom ‘more honored in the 
breach than the observance’ to refresh themselves 
very freely. A Catholic priest once quoted to me 
with relish the saying of a devout Irishman, who 
wished to express his gratitude for the mode of ob- 
servance of one of the appointed fasis of the Church : 
* Biessin’s on the Council o’ Trint, that st put the 
fastin’ on the mate, an’ not on the dhrmk.’ ‘These 
plous Hebrews seemed to be of the same mind; so 
that I was not much surprised to be told that the 
feast not seldom ended—as what are profanely called 
Christian feasts and festivals sometimes end—by 
leaving the celebrants recumbent onthe floor!” 
Unfermented wine, indeed ! 

Tue trial of the Hungarian Jews for the mur- 
der of the Christian girl, Esther Solyinosi, has 
ended in their acquittal. This is satisfactory ; 
but in any other country such a trial would 
never have been Legun. The Public Prosecutor 
was doubtiess compelled to bring the case into 
court by public sentiment which ran as strong 
against the prisoners as did that of our own 
country against Guiteau. The people got the 
idea that the Christian religion was involved in 
the trial, and if the prisoners were acquitted it 
must be damaged somehow. The way in which 
they treated witnesses who gave testimony favor- 
able to the accused was extraordinary, and if the 
court does its duty, it will have cases enough of 
intimidation and perjury to lastitayear. Some 
of the witnesses who gave exculpatory testimony 
in the early stages of the trial came ou the wit- 
uess stand voluntarily in the later, and denied 
that they had sworn to the truth. When closely 
questioned, they admitted that they had been 
badly treated for not swearing against the Jews, 
and were accused of having renounced Chris- 
tianity. The court promptly ordered processes 
for perjury to be issued, but it seems to have 
taken no cogrizance of the crime of intimida- 
tion, in which the wife of the mayor of the vil- 
lage was notoriously engaged. The boy, Moritz 
Scharf, upon whose testimony chiefly the indict- 
ment was based, proved himself an unconscion- 
able liar. He was taken to the synagogue, and 
the falsitv of his testimony overwhelmingly 
proved. 


Tue social and financial position of the Jews 
in Europe has produced an agitation on the 
“Jewish ques ion” that has kept the minds of 
Germany and neighboring nations in excitement 
for years and which seems to allow no abatement. 
In 1879 a brochure was published by W. Marr, on 
** Der Sieg des Judenthum iiber das Germanen- 
thum,” which had the effect of a spark in a keg 
of fire. Since then educated Germany 18 divided 
into philo-Semitic and anti-Semitic camps. 
Over three hundred pamphlets, brochures, etc., 
have made their appearance on this subject ; but 
the battle has apparently only now reached its 
highest intensity in the literary combat between 
Professors Delitzsch and Rohling. The latter, 


an extreme Ultramontane theologian who hunts 
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for his weapons in the arsenals of the medieval 
hatred of the Jews, has, after issuing a number 
of pamphlets filled with unjust hatred and accu- 
sations against the Jews, recently revived the old 
accusation that there is a secret tradition among 
the Jews, according to which the blood of Chris- 
tians is to be used for ritual purposes. The en- 
deavor was made to secure a foundation for this 
charge from a cabalistic explanation of Pro- 
verbs xxx, 19, and in other rare Jewish writings ; 
and according to the translation furnished by 
Rohling such a heinous doctrine is really 
taught there. Delitzsch, beyond a doubt the 
most able Christian scholar in this department, 
denounces the whole as a baseless fabrication. 
In the Saat auf Hoffnung, which he edits in the 
interests of Jewish missions, he says in the last 
number that this translation is a “tissue of in- 
fernal lies.” The false version, he says, cannot 
have been the result of ignorance or of a blun- 
der, but the fabrication of wickedness and blind 
hatred. ‘‘Asamurdercr murders and a robber 
robs, thus the author must have hoped that no 
one would see through his tissue of falsehoods,” 
In the meanwhile the hatred of the Jewish race 
has found expression in persecutions of various 
kinds, and what will be the ultimate solution of 
this social problem is hard to predict. The 
famous, or rather infamous trials in Hungary 
of Jews for the alleged murder of a Christian 
girl have fortunately ended in a collapse. Their 
records read almost like accounts of mediaeval 
fanaticism. 

THERE are two qualities which M. De Lesseps 
has an abundance of, pertinacity and imperti- 
nence. They enabled him, in the late war in 
Egypt, to pose for a brief moment before the 
world asa sort of Great Power, determined to 
protect international interests, He informed 
the British Admiral that on no account could 
his war-ships be permitted to enter the neutral 
waters of the Suez Canal. He also cautioned 
Arabi Pasha not to touch the canal at his peril; 
but the gun-boats had the temerity to move into 
the De Lesseps waters, and the Frenchman was 
almost frantic. His letter to Mr. Gladstone 
about the proposed second canal, is a saucier 
picee of correspondence than a Premier of a 
great nation is often favored with. De Lessvps 
tells his “dear and honorable friend” that the 
agreement England has entered mto seems to 
have awakened unfriendly feelings toward 
France, and he would be grieved indeed if it 
shouid lead to the ** development in the English 
Parliament and und:r your Liberal ministry of 
un error of judgment fatal to right.” Then 
comes an exhibition of generosity, followed by a 
sneer and @ threat: 

“Inthe interest of general peace, in the laterest 
of the France >-Eaglish alliance, indispensable to the 
civilization of the world, I beg you not to consider 
yourself bound toward myself by the terms of the 
agreement we have signed. Our board of adminis- 
tration possesses by the statutes of the company 
sulic.ent powers to decide upon the construction of 
asecoud maritime road andto settle the dues to be 
levied, and our sharenolders are in a position to fur- 
nish the means of cutting a second canal. Coase- 
quentiy regard as expressly understood that, if our 
agreement be suspended or even withdrawn, the 
construction of a second maratime canal will be im 
mediately carried out, and all the reductions of dues 
foreshadowed in that agreement will be enforced,” 
In language only a trifle plainer what he says is: 
“You have, perhaps, been a little imprudent, 
aud have imperiled your ministry. I will re- 
lease you if you wish; butif you do withdraw 
from the agreement, it shall be all the worse for 
you.” De Lesseps needs a little stronger snub- 
bing than the English Admiral gave him. Even 
the French press are getting tired of him, and 
are suggesting that he ought to be superseded. 

We trust that every possible vote for constitu- 
tional prohibition of the liquor traffic will be 
brought out atthe Ohio election. It may be al- 
most too much to expect it to succeed against the 
amendment proposed, which gives the legislature 
authority to regulate the liquor traffic; but we 
heartily hope so. We wish both parties were 
willing to indorse it; but as neither party will, it 
is really not a party question, and we trust that 
a great many Democrats will join the hosts of 
Republicans in voting for it. Butit must not 
be imagined by the temperance people of Ohio 
that such an amendment will execute itself, It 
will need auxiliary laws, and, still more, auxiliary 
publicsentiment. It will surely be a dead letter 
in Cincinnati, where probably no machinery of 
law and justice could execute it. But if we 
could have actual prohibition over three, 
quarters of the state that would be well worth the 
struggle. The worthlessness of unenforced pro- 
hibition is seen in Lockport, New York, where 
there has been a profound agitation on the ques- 
tion, and where the Board of Excise decided 
turee months ago to grant no licenses, But 
the sale goes on just the same in the unlicensed 
shops, with almost no prosecutions and with no 
convictions, We are in favor of the law, but a 
great deal more in favor of its enforcement. 





Toe most important appointment in the 
hands of the Mayor of New York is that of 
Comptroller, or treasurer. Since Comptroller 
Campbell was compelled by sickness to resign, 





there has been great speculation among _politi- 
cians whom Mayor Edson would appoint as his 
successor, especially as the office may be made 
one of great political importance in the hands 
of an unscrupulous man; and Tammany was re- 
ported to be extremely anxious to get hold of it. 
But the Mayor, after unsuccessfully soliciting 
several other excellent men to take it, has sur- 
prised everybody and pleased all good citizens 
by appointing as Comptroller his private secre- 
tary, Mr. 8. Hastings Grant, a gentleman of 
known integrity and financial ability. Mr. 
Grant is the son of the famous Dr. Asahel Grant, 
Missionary to Persia, and is an educated gentle- 
man. He was librarian of the Mercantile Library 
for seventeen years, during which time he went 
abroad and studied the methods of the princi- 
pal libraries of Europe, and, after his return 
compiled the admirable catalogue of the Mer- 
cantile Library. He resigned to go into the 
brokerage and real estate business. He has 
served since as superintendent of the Produce 
Exchange, and kept the deposits of all dealers in 
“futures,” amounting to $50,000,000 a year. 
He is chairman of the Board of Deacons of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, and has 
been Recording Secretary of the American Bible 
Society. The politicians do not like him, and 
some of them talk of him as the Mayor’s “dum- 
my,” just because he has not been prominent in 
our city politics; but we are inclined to think 
that our Democratic Mayor is to be praised for a 
safe appointment. 





Tue Democratic Party in Minnesota, foreor- 
dained to defeat, has the courage of its bad con- 
victions, and speaks them out plainly. Read this 
second plank in the platform adopted by the 
Democratic Convention last week : 

* Reso'ved That constitutions are made to protect 

the minority of the people against the encroach- 
ment of the majority; that no proposition for a 
change of or amendment to the organic law of the 
state should be entertained or submitted toa vote 
of the people which, if adopted by the majority, 
would prevent the minority from exercising their in- 
herent and inalienable rights; that we consider the 
enactnent of sumptuary and prohibitory laws a 
subversion of the rights of the people and that we 
are unalterably opposed to them.” 
The Democratic Party of Minnesota is as sharply 
pronounced against the prohibition of the sale 
of alcoholic liquors as the Republican Party is 
in its favor. It regards the enactment of 
‘‘sumptuary and prohibitory laws” as subver- 
sive of inalienable rights. It regards pauperism 
aud crime, poorhouses and penitentaries as 
‘inalienable rights” to be proteted by the state, 
The Minnesota Republicans think differently ; 
and so do the Minnesota people, we believe. 
What is true of Minnesota is more or less true of 
every state north of North Carolina, It is not 
every state that is as well educated in temper- 
ance as Maine and Minnesota; but in all the 
Northern States we find the Repu »lican Party 
the home of the more advanced tsmperance sen- 
timent, whether it takes the form of prohibi- 
tion, or local option, or high license; while the 
enemies of “sumptuary laws” gravitate to the 
Democratic Party as surely as they sink to the 
saloon, the grogshop, and the poorhouze, 

Caper Hantican was a senior, a good scholar, 
and knew his duty. well enough. He yet was 
engaged in an outrageous hazing attack on a 
member of the class which has just entered, 
while on sentinel duty, under false pretense of 
being the officer of the day. For this offense he 
has been expelled from the institution, as he 
richly deserved to be, It was not only an 
academic offense but a military offense, and 
either one was sufficient to justify severe meas- 
ures. His expulsion ought to make a profound 
impression on his comrades and do something 
to strengthen the growing feeling that hazing 
one’s juniors is a disgraceful, unmanly, and cer- 
tainly unofticer-like amusement. The ameliora- 
tion of public sentiment on this subject in our 
colleges of late years is marked, but needs be en- 
couraged at West Point and Annapolis quite as 
much as anywhere else. When young men find 
amusement in brutality itis time that they were 
sent to live with brutes and not with gentlemen. 

..Once more the trustees of Union College 
have held a meeting, without the ex-officio mem- 
bers, and stood nine to nine, on the motion to 
reinstate Professor Webster. A motion was then 
offered that the immediate resignation of Presi- 
dent Potter was desirable, and it passed by a 
vote of nine to eight, President Potter’s own vote 
being refused under arule of the Board. A vote 
was then passed to the effect that, whereas the 
intent of the vote at a previous meeting dismiss- 
ing the charges against President Potter had 
been widely misunderstood, therefore, resolved 
that ‘by such dismissal, this Board did not in- 
tend to pass upon the guilt or innocence of the 
president, or to imply an exoneration, vindica- 
tion, or conviction of any said charges.” The 
friends of President Potter in the Board, claim 
that his own vote was improperly refused, and 
that the resolution asking his resignation 
amounts to nothing. It is now a question of 
endurance, and we wait to see which side will 
have the first death. 





.. The struggle over the election of a United | 
States Senator in New.Hampshire has not con- 
tinued a day too long. It has ended only when 


-the Republican ring which has aspired to rule the 


state was utterly discouraged, and consented to 
the election of an honest man whom they cannot 
manage, and who has honesty and@ ability and 
sufficient legislative experience, Such a man is 
Mr. Austin F. Pike, the newly-elected senator, 
who has been for some years retired from politics. 
We are heartily glad that neither Mr. Rollins nor 
Mr. Chandler could get the election. They do 
not represent the state, but only its politicians. 
They are of the kind that pull wires and manip- 
ulate and debauch the politics of our country, 
and their defeat is an honor to New Hampshire. 
The old Granite State will be represented in the 
Senate by two excellent men, who can be trusted 
to vote right. 


..We did not like Father Furniss’s descrip- 
tion of Hell, and his picture of a little child in 
the “red hot oven,” “turning and twisting it- 
self in the fire,” ‘* beating its head against the 
roof of the oven,” “‘ stamping its little feet upon 
the floor of the oven,” etc., and we said so. 
Hereupon The Catholic Telegraph, carefully 
omitting thy fact that it was a little children’s 
Hell which the fervent Father Furniss was de- 
scribing, accuses us of being too ‘ msthetic” to 
believe in Hell. Not at all. We believe in Hell, 
not for unbaptized little children, but for intelli- 
gent adult sinners, who devour widows’ houses 
and for a pretense make long prayers, Let 
Father Furniss threaten the flames of Hell as 
hotly as he pleases against those who rob the 
poor to enrich rumsellers or to build churches, 
and we will not say a word except Amen. 


..We gave last week the declaration of a 
Primitive Methodist paper to the effect that a 
rule permitting indefinite extension of pastorates 
in that body has not impaired the efficiency of 
the itinerancy. The United Brethren Church, 
which is Methodistic, has a similar rule andit has 
worked satisfactorily. Says the Religious 
Telescope : 

“By the mutual agreement and consent of the 
Conference and local church, the bishop may allow 
the return of a pastor to a given charge any number 
of years beyond three. Theappointment, however, 
is made by the Conference year by year. This rule 
has worked well with us, though there have been 
comparatively few instances where it has been ap- 
phed. . . . Withit we have all the advantages 
of the ‘time limit,’ and also all the advantages of u 
pastorate which may be extended indefinitely where 
the circumstances seem to require it.” 


.. The Rev. R, W. Allen, a veteran Methodist 
minister of Massachusetts, who offered the 
resolution in the General Conference of 1864 
which resulted in the extension of the pastoral 
term from two to three years, writes strongly in 
favor of the removal of the limitation, He says: 

“Tam satisfied that any rule hmiting the pst vr- 
ate,unless it be largely extended, will be broken, 
Some societies will become ‘bethels,’ others * mis- 
sions,’ while others will change their names, or give 
up their names altogether and be absorbed in other 
societies. . . . Away with the time limit, and let 
the pastors stay or go, as the godly Judgment of the 
appointing power judges best. Let the pastors go 
where the Lord who has called them into his min- 
istry clearly indicates they should, and not prevent 
it by any time rule.” 


.. Lhe Churchman has a wail. Itis given to 
wailing. It wails when it does not howl over 
the degeneracy of a country which is not ruled 
by the Church with a capital C. Now it has a 
screed about young people growing up hoodlums 
in non-Episcopal Sunday-achools, where (it 
says) the Creed, Catechism, Commandments 
and Lord’s Prayer are not taught. It asks: 
“What are we todo?” Well, we suggest that it 
get up another theater for the moral instruction 
of youth. Perhaps the editors and proprietors 
of The Churchman could persuade the Mallorys, 
proprietors of the Madison Square Theater, to 
take its company on an annual missionary tour 
around the country, offering free tickets to all 
children who can repeat their Creed and Cate- 
chism, 


..While Mr. Adams is trying to throw Greek 
out of college Mr. John P. Peters is bravely 
arguing in The Evening Post in favor of intro- 
ducing Hebrew as at least an optional study. 
There we heartily agree with him, Our theo- 
logical students are handicapped from the be- 
ginning of the Old Testament studies, now the 
most important which they take up, by the fact 
that they must first learn the alphabet and how 
to construe an easy sentence, They do things 
better in Germany. 


..Now comes forward the Cleveland Method- 
ist Preachers’ Meeting, and by a vote of ten to 
two passes a strongly worded series of resolu- 
tions in favor of the removal of the time limit, 
Dr, Nast, father of German Methodism, is said 
to approve the resolutions, Some of the West- 
ern conferences, which meet this Fall, will next 
be heard from. The movement gains strength, 


.... As a sign of the coming reconciliation be- 
tween the Pope and the King of Italy, we notice 
the carefulness with which a selection of Cardi- 
nal Alimonda as Archbishop of Turin has been 
made. The court of Savoy and the cabinet are 
as well pleased with the appointment as are the 


people of Turin, who have not had a Cardinal 
Archbishop for a hundred years. 


....The Christian Leader calls The Christian 
at Work a “Congregational” journal. If Zhe 
Christian Leader were edited by a Dutch Re- 
formed, and published by a Unitarian, and tried 
to be honestly evangelical and undenominational, 
we conclude it would imagine itself Congrega- 
tional; but we do not so understand the word. 


....Exquisitely tender and very sweet is the 
letter of the Rev. Joshua Cook to Secretary Alden 
in Zhe Evangelist, about the first year of Pro- 
fessor Park's service as professor of theology in 
Andover. We wish we could publish it im full. 
It is full of the enthusiasm of early youth and of 
devoted discipleship of the grand protessor. 


.- Thomas B,. Wakeman says, in The North 
American Review, that prayer becomes ‘ disa- 
greeable to those who have outgrown it,” So 
does cleanliness, So does decency of language. 
So docs chastity. So does truthfulness. Why 
should a man be a slave to an idea? 


. The Catholic Review attempts to describe 
Methodist revival methods, and does it about 
as faithfully as Dr. Peters wrote of Connecticut. 
It speaks of the ‘‘ anxious-seat” as a prominent 
peculiarity of these methods. The “ anxious- 
seat” is not known to Methodism. 


.---Dr, Cullis’s Annual Faith Convention, at 
Old Orchard, Me., was held last week, and many 
invalids have returued home rejoicing in mirac- 
ulous cures. We are not inclined to doubt at 
all the genuineness of many of these cures, espe- 
cially in nervous diseases, 


Some of the Republican papers are mak- 
ing a great deal of the fact that Candidate 
Hoadly has confessed (so reported) that the 
nomination as Governor of Ohio cost him 
$50,000. Itisa beautiful spasm of virtue; but 
“they all do it!” 


.-It is not strange that Earl Spencer, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is much annoyed at 
the murder of Carey and at the refusal to allow 
Kavanagh, another of the informers, to land at 
Melbourne. Do the Irish rule the colonies? 


....The St, Louis Saloon-keepers’ Protective 
Association declares that hereatter every saloon 
in that city shall be kept open on Sunday, 
Respectable citizens of St. Louis seem to have 
no rights, 


. It looks very much as if the French were 
being besieged in Tamatave by the forces of the 
Queen of Madagascar, They are likely to find 
that they have undertaken no easy job, 


..We have reports of Kuklux outrages in 
‘Tennessee and Georgia. The governors of those 
states have a oe to do, 


READIN G NOTICES. 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equais Coes Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





PRACTICAL SHORT- HAND, 


A “Sketch of the Field of Practical Short-Hand, ' 
by James H, Fish, Official Stenographer to the United 
States Courts in New York City and Brooklyn, 

This Pamphlet isa prospectus of Fish’s Method of 
Instruction in Short-Hand by Mail, containing an out. 
line of the field of Short-hand and such general infor 
mation as ia required by those who wish to learn ths 
art; accompanied by photo-engraved plates exhibitin « 
short-hand work done by students. 

Extracts from Students’ Letters. 


“ The instructions are so plain and the corrections 
and a plepations pre so clearly given that I reali 


the f that I should pare contracted many 
habits 1 in studyin; alone. "—M, W, G. 
“T have learne 


re by your instructions in th 
last roeeeg then I should ld have't found out by the book in 


a mon 

“Tam more than ever pleased wit lan of in- 
struction b iors tian and the prompt, Zour pl careful 
pennee in n which your part of the work has been per- 
ormed,” 


The “ sketch” and plates will be forwarded on appli- 
cation by letter, inclosing five cents postage. 
Address Jamus H. FisH, Ne New w York, Box Box 128. 


IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or dea 4TH York City, save bag- 
age Ex — e and stop ac Grand 
bion ° nearly 6 — me re Centrai ey 


400 clegant. tooms red uw to $1 a te ae oe ey. 
Elevator. Restauraut enapnes wal = t Bese 
Cars, Stages, and Elevated 


IncuamM Uneveneses, § for youn Advantages 
for artand m' scan - $ opatogus 
to E. Bf Chanedll or, 





A SECOND 1 EDITION. 
Tue little book, “ Mackinac Island,” bas hud such 
an extensive circulation as to necessitate a second 


edition, which has just come out. The book is mailed 
free, upon application to O. W. Ruggles, General Pas- 


senger Agent, Michigan Central Raiiroad, Chicago. 
ee ee aoe 
*,"* What is brea in the bone, will never out of the 
fies, " But rheumatism, piles, malaria, constipation 
and all other confluents trom derangements of the 
functions of the liver, kidneys and bowels will “out of 
the flesh " without fail after the thorough use of Kid- 
ney-Wort, the cure for all such diseases, 


* Lydia E. Pinkham's great Laboratory, Lynn. Mass., 
is turning out millions of packages of her celebrated 
Compound, which are being sent to the four winds, 











and actually find their way to all lands under the sun 
and to the remotest confines of modern civilzation. 
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Financial. 
A DOUBLE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Prior to 1858 gold and silver were in this 
country a legal tender for the payment of 
debts, when coined and bearing the stamp 
of the Government. This involved what is 
called a double standard of value. The 
British Parliament adopted the single 
standard in 1816, making gold the sole 
measure of value, and declaring that silver 
coins should be a legal tender only to the 
extent of forty shillings. The United States 
have also rejected the principle of a double 
standard, and except for small payments, 
reduced silver to the position of a subsi- 
diary coin. 

Though on some accounts it is conven- 
ient to have a double standard, composed of 
gold and silver, yet the evils are found to be 
more than an offset to the convenience. 
The great difficulty is to make the two 
standards tell the same story. In order to 
do this, the relative value of the two metals 
must be accurately determined, and thus a 
basis be laid for declaring what number of 
grains of silver, the cheaper metal, shall be 
equivalent to one grain of gold, the dearer 
metal. This would be a simple task pro- 
vided the ratio of the two values remained 
atauniform point. A certain number of 
grains of pure silver, considered as making 
a dollar, would then be equal in value to a 
given number of grains of pure gold, con- 
sidered also as making a dollar. Thus up 
to 1884 the Coinage Act of Congress pro- 
vided that the dollar, consisting either of 
%4.7 grains of gold or of 871.25 grains of 
silver, should be a legal tender. These pro- 
portions are very nearly as 1 to 15, which 
was about the relative market value of the 
two metals when the regulation was estab- 
lished. The increased product of silver 
from the mines of Mexico reduced its mar- 
ket value, and hence made the silver dol- 
lar worth less than the gold dollar; and to 
meet this state of things Congress ordained 

that the gold dollar should contain but 23.2 
grains of pure gold, instead of 24.7 grains, 
making the proportions as1 to 16. This 
answered for a time, andthe two metals cir- 
culated side by side as legal tenders. 

The great increase of gold from the mines 
of California and Australia had the effect to 
depreciate its value, as compared with sil- 
ver; and hence the silver dollar was now 
worth more than the gold dollar. This cre- 
ated the necessity for another change; and, 
to avoid the recurrence of these changes 
with the fluctuation in the relative value of 
gold and silver, Congress in 1858 abandoned 
the principle of a double standard, and 
provided that gold coin should be the legal 
standard of value, with the exception of 
debts not exceeding five dollars, for the pay- 
ment of which silvercoin was still continued 
us a legal tender. It also reduced the num- 
ber of grains in a silver dollar from 871.25 
grains to 845.6 grains. This overvalued 
the silver dollar nearly 5 per cent. above the 
market value of the silver, ascompared with 
gold, superseding the necessity of any fur- 
ther change unless gold should fall relative- 
ly more than 5 per cent. below its then 
present value. 

The difficulty in maintaining two standards 
side by side, composed of metals that are 
changing from time to time in their relative 
value, as is the case with gold and silver, 
consists in the fact that one will displace 
the other. If the gold dollar is worth more 
as bullion than the silver dollar, the latter 
will come into general use as money, and 
the former will disappear, being melted 
into bullion or exported to other countries. 
The people always use the cheapest money ; 
aud if there be two kinds of money, the one 
of which passes for more than itis worth and 
the other for less than its real value, the iu- 
ferior money will always be used for business 
purposes, and this will crowd out the use 
of the superior kind. The gold dollar will 
disappear when of more value than the silver 
dollar, and the same will be true of the silver 
dollar when its real value as bullion exceeds 
that of the gold dollar. They cannot be used 
side by side without changing the number of 
grains in one or the other so long as the rel- 
ative value of these two metals as bullion 
is a varying proportion. 

This is a serious objection to the prineiple 
of adouble standard. As has been well 
said by another, we might as well try‘ to 








make two clocks the standards of time.” 
No legislation, without being constantly 
changed itself, can so adjust the one to the 
other, by changing the quantity of gold or 
silver, as to preserve permanent uniformity 


in the relative value of the two standards. 
—_-_----— 


BANK CHECKS.-_THREE RULES. 


Tuere are three rules of business aifect- 
ing the mutual rights and obligations of 
banks and their customers as standing con- 
nected with the check system. The first of 
these rules regards a check in the character 
of a demand liability up to the amount of 
the deposits to the credit of the drawer in 
the bank against which it is drawn, unless 
there be a specific stipulation otherwise in 
respect to these deposits. Usage, which is 
equivalent to law, makes deposits ademand 
liability against the bank holding them; 
and unless a different agreement has been 
made the bank is bound to pay them when- 
ever called for. A check properly drawn 
and presented is simply the demand for 
this payment; and hence as to the question 
of payment it has the same legal character 
as the deposits themselves. To decline its 
payment at sight isto break the contract 
between the depositor and the bank. 

The second rule regards the holder of a 
check, by having it certified rather than 
paid, as electing to trust the certifying 
bank and releasing the drawer from all 
responsibility in respect to the question of 
its payment. The party |.olding the check 
has the right to demand and receive the 
money for it on the spot; and if, for his 
own purposes, he elects to forego the receipt 
ofthe money and tohave the check certi- 
fied rather than paid, then he chooses to 
trust the bank simply. Ifthe bank should 
fail before the check iv finally settled, he 
could not fall back upon the drawer to make 
him good. It is not the drawer’s fault, but 
his own, that the check was not cashed at 
the time of presentation. The money was 
ready for him and he had an order to draw 
it of which he did not choose to avail him- 
self. At the time of the certification the 
amount of the check was charged on the 
books of the bank against the drawer as if 
it had been actually paid and the check held 
as proof thereof. Whatever contingency 
may happen afterward lies wholly between 
the check-holder and the certifying bank. 

The third rule regards the failure of a 
bank certifying a check to pay it, as not 
rendering the bank in which it may have 
been deposited liable to make it good, unless 
negligence in collecting it can be shown. 
Checks, whether certified or not, when de- 
posited with a bank are received by it as 
virtually commercial paper; and to the de- 
positor thereof the bank holds the legal re- 
lation of an agent undertaking to collect 
the amount specified in the checks, but not 
undertaking to guarantee the same. If 
chargeable with no negligence: in the per- 
formance of this duty, it has no responsi- 
bility for the checks in the event of their 
not being paid. It has the right to return 
them to the depositor from whom it received 
them, and whatever loss may arise from 
their non-payment must fall upon him. Its 
responsibility begins and ends with exercis- 
ing due diligence in promptly presenting 
the checks for payment to the bank or 
banks against which they are drawn. 

These rules in respect to the check sys- 
tem have frequently been aflirmed by judi- 
cial decisions. They are founded in equity 
and common sense; and this is a very good 
reason why they should be founded in jaw. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


Tue Clearing House is an institution cre- 
ated by a number of banks associating them- 
selves together, and meeting, by their rep, 
resentatives, at a certain time and place, 
for the purpose of settling their accounts 
with each other. Each bank presents a 
statement of all the checks upon all the 
others which it has received from its custom- 
ers: and, upon comparing and exchanging 
these checks among them all,the balance for 
or against each bank is ascertained, the pay- 
ment of which either to or by each bank 
settles the whole account as between them for 


that time, No money is required, except 


s0 much asmay be neoessary to pay these 
several balances, Bank.A, for example, has 
received $160,000 in checks upon Bank B, 
while the latter has received $95,000 in 


checksupon the former. These checks to the 
amount of $95,000 are an offset to each other, 
leaving $5,000 in favor of A, to be paid in 
money by B. The effect of this simple ar- 
rangement is to make the banks, in relation 
to the public, practically one bank. It isan 
im convenience in conducting the 
exchanges of business and making transfer 
from one account to another by economiz- 
ing both time and capital. It enables the 
banks to doa vast amount of business with 
their customers and with each other, while 
using a comparatively small amount of 
money. 

By a mutual arrangement among the banks 
the balances ascertained by the Clearing 
House of London are not paid in money but 
by checks onthe Bank of England. Under 
this system each bank is required to keep 
an account with the Bank of England. 
Whatever balance against it is due in favor 
of the others is settled by simply drawing 
acheck against deposits in the Bank of Eng- 
land without the use of a single dollar of 





money. Sir John Lubbock, in a 
paper presented to the Statistical 
Society, in June, 1865, showed that 


about 70 per cent. of banking trans- 
actions were settled through the London 
Clearing House, without any use of money ; 
that about 24 per cent. were settled by 
means of checks and bills, equally without 
using money; that nearly 54 per cent. 
were settled by the use of bank-notes, and 
a little more than 4 per cent. settled in coin. 
This estimate was based upon the statistical 
history of 23 millions sterling which had 
passed through his bank in a few days; and 
was, moreover, submitted as a fair average 
of a general fact. 


The total amount of transactions settled 
by the London Clearing House in 1868 was 
3,534,039,000 pounds sterling, as aguinst 
£3,257,000,000 for 1867 ; showing an increase 
of over $270,000. This is equal, in 
round numbers, to $17,670,195,000. All 
this vast business was finally disposed of by 
the clerks of the Bank of England spending 
a short time each day in making the proper 
entries of debit and credit upon their books. 
A few millions of pounds sterling m coin 
deposited in the Bank of England sufficed 
as the basis for this immense system of ex- 
changes in a single year. According to the 
estimate of Mr. Lubbock,the Clearing House 
checks, bank-notes, and commercial bills 
transact all the business that passes through 
the London banks, with the exception of 
about 4 per cent., which requires the use 
of coin. 

The same general character marks the 
Clearing House system wherever adopted. 
As a monetary machine it isa splendid 
contrivance to economizetime and make a 
small amount of money doa large amount of 
work. Wehaveat hand some instructive 
figuresin regard to the New York Clearing 
House, and propose to present them at a 
future period. 
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THE UNIT OF VALUE. 





Tue unit of value is a specific quantity of 
that commodity which is used as money, 
generally determined by its weight, that is 
taken as the standard of all the other 
measures Of value. This unit inthe United 
States is called a dollar, whose standard 
weight is twenty-five and eight-tenth grains 
of gold, consisting of nine hundred parts by 
weight of pure gold to one hundred parts 
of alloy. A piece of guld having this 
weight, with these proportions of its con- 
stituents, and bearing the stamp of the 
United States Mint, is a gold dollar. The 
legal equivalent of this piece is a silver dol- 
lar, weighing four hundred and twelve and 
a half grains troy, and consisting of nine 
hundred parts by weight of pure silver to 
one hundred parts of alloy. All the other 
coins of the United States, with the excep- 
tion of the minor coins composed of certain 
proportions of copper and nickel, are graded 
in their weight and fineness to the gold or the 
silver dollar. . The eagle or ten-dollar piece, 
for example, weighs ten times as much as 
the gold dollar. The different coins are 


graded to exch other and to the unit of 
value according to the decimal principle. 
The object of having a variety. of -coing. of 
different weights is simply.one of con- 
venience in their uge. Their relative value 
is fixed by their relative weight. 





The fundamental principle that underlies 





all these coins is one of quantity as deter- 
mined by weight. The fineness or purity 
being the same, each coin has value in 
proportion to its weight. The stamping is 
nothing but a sign and guaranty of this 
weight. A load of wheat containing forty 
bushels is by the same rule worth just forty 
times as much as one bushel of wheat. A 
piece of cloth, ten yards in length, is 
worth ten times as much as one yard of 
the same cloth. So the ten-dollar gold 
piece is simply the one-dollar gold piece 
multiplied ten times, because containing 
ten times as much gold. The difference in 
the quantity of gold makes the difference 
between the two. The proportions of quan- 
tity must be maintained in order to main- 
tain the proportions of value. 

Paper money, of necessity, ignores the 
whole question of quantity as having any- 
thing to do with that of value; and this is 
one of the fatal objections to it as ameasure 
of value, when divorced from metallic 
money. Its value depends not upon the 
quantity or quality of the paper, but 
entirely upon what is written or printed 
upon it. The paper, as paper, is worth 
almost nothing, and hence it can never, 
except when used as the representative 
of gold or silver by being convertible 
into one or the other, be made a reliable 
measure of value. It costs no more to pro- 
duce a hundred-dollar bill than it does to 
produce a one-dollar bill; and one is really 
worth no more than the other except as 
they represent different quantities of gold 
or silver. Both are promissory notes, and 
their value depends upon what they pledge 
and the certainty that the pledges will be 
kept. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


AN overabundance of money is experi- 
enced at the present time upon the market, 
and lenders have considerable difficulty in 
finding satisfactory employment for their 
surplus funds, owing to the continued 
observance of the conservative policy which 
hes controlled the transactions of business 
circles throughout the year past. Our mer- 
chants are preparing, however, for the Fall 
trade, and it is presumed from the fact 
of the Spring movement -having proved un- 
satisfactory in many ways that a fairly pros- 
perous Autumn trade may be expected. 
Every thing indicates that there will be a 
demand for money in the near future and 
that all the surplus funds will be absorbed 
in the moving of the crops and the distribu- 
tion of the various commodities of trade. By 
reason of the wild speculation in the leading 
produce markeis of the country, which oc- 
curred recently, business has suffered very 
much through fictitious values being at- 
tached to property by speculators, which 
did not help producers, but injured con- 
sumers and throttled the advance of legiti- 
mate enterprise in all the departments 
of trade. The currency movement during 
the week has been light, but is still in favor 
of this center. There has been a little ac, 
tivity in the western money markets, but of 
late a better inquiry is reported from some 
of the country districts. The rates for 
money which have governed the dealings 
of the past week ranged from 14 to 8 per 
cent., with but little inquiry for time loans. 
Mercantile paper was quoted at 44 to 6 per 
cent., according to date of maturity. 

Srock Marker.—The transactions of the 
week upon the Stock Exchange have been 
exceedingly light, and the market was with- 
out any new feature. There have been no 
very wide fluctuations in prices and the 
tone of the market is for the most part 
steady ; but still all the teudencies indicate 
a weak and drooping condition. The 
telegraph strike continues to be a disquiet- 
ing element and there were reports that its 
influence would be still further felt in various 
ways, to the pulling down of the price of 
Western Union Stock. Nearly the entire 
list shows a decline during the week, 
and the market closed weak and unsatis- 
factory. 








Bah. Low- Clos 
est. 


sal est, ane 
Aw. 4th. 
Adams Express..............--.- 10 185 «185135 
American Express.............. 370 Sg BB BY 
Alton and Terre Haute........ 200 68 68 68 
Am, Tel.and C. Co.,.....,.+0+6 165 By Hg 6b 
Bank and Ip, Ble o0ap cocscoce 100 133 «61983133 
Bost. Air Lins, pf... 55 83 = BBG BD 
B.C. B. & North...... + WO Sig MOM BOY 
Southern... 1,100 5634 BH BI 
Oanadian Pacific. ............+++ 8,325 507, 59°94 50% 
Canadiau Pacific.........65 665 1a237 I, BS OOM 
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Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 44 WK BY BW 
Chee. and Ohio 2d pf...... ... 105 W's WY Wy 
Chicago, Bur., and Q............ 3,63 124 128% 128 
Chicago and Alton.............. 125 13% 136 «#618 
C., BE. TH SATIS, 5000000006000 39 «M4 Od 1444 
Chicago and N. W.... 13,850 120% 127% 128% 
Chicago and N. W., pf.. .-. 448 146 145% 145% 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 61,670 1u4%; 108% 104 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 2 M9 118% 118% 
Delaware, L., and West......... 102,020 196% 125 125% 
Delaware and Hudson.......... 2,570 108% 108 83 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 30,510 


East Tenneasee, pf 
Flint & P. M. pf......... 
ee 
Han. end St Jo. pf 
Illinois Central... ......-.+++++++ 





L ake Shore... 


Lake Erie and ‘Western. evevees 2,200 

Louisville and Nashville....... 26,000 61%; 493g BObs 
Long Island........-.se+++erre* 3,474 8245 80% 
Manhattan.......--++-s008 sore 300 45 46 45 
Manhattan Ist pf......--.--+++- 100 8335 8855 RBg 
Manhattan, B.... .----- «+--+» 1,700 2% 2 Py beg 
Memph. & Charl.........-+-+++ 300 4046 3955 S934 
Mil. and L. Shore, pf........... B00 4535 «4B 484g 
Metropolitan. ..+--seceeseeseveee 20 «88 89 a9 
Michigan eer D747 BOG BIG = BT SG 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 1,000 24 23 u“ 
SENT Bi Wie esse00kccncecece 62 614 BO 51K 
Mutual Union Tel...........++- 1% 19 19 19 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 5,025 287% Q73¢ 97% 
Missouri Pacific. 3 

N. J. Central....... 

N. Y. Central 











N. Y. C. and St. L. . 
Norfolk and West., pref......... 2,350 389 3 Bag 
Northern Pacific................. 12,640 49% 4856 485% 
Northern Pawific, pref.......... 45,349 89 8736 BBY 
Ohio Southern.,................ 1,400 Wy 8 10 
Ohio and Missiasippi...... ..... 180 284 S13¢ 32 
Oregon Imp. 00.......000..000.. 50 87% 85 87% 
CN Tin accnedadscecenvcsce 29,135 77% ‘Th 1634 
Orewon R. & Nav............0008 200 140 «61565 140 
ee 2,068 «8% «868 a 
Pacifie Mail. .......ccccoce 1,100 38 %% «887 
Phil. and Readiug. .. 27,500 57% b6% 56% 
PE DB ricasecevecresacecs 3,060 1834 130 131 
Peoria, Dec., and E.............. 9,295 17% 15 15% 
Rochester and Pittsburgh...... 2,500 84 17% «17% 
IE witaiseconricanceeseds 1,620 13% 120 123 
Be, GI TII, 0 ccc ccccccececccse 1,900 7 68 683g 
8 3,450 B26 82 383g 
Bb, Pael & Bn WE. .ccccepevccsecce 304 9394 9874 9884 
Standard Mining.............+. nS ny, DS 
St. L., and 8. F., pf.... 100 BOS 50S 50d 
C6. B., W., ORE Mh, .cccrcccrccsce 14,600 1114 1084 T1103 
St. P. and Omaha...............: 9,250 47% 445% 4534 
St. P. and Omeha, pref.......... 8,646 1065s 108% 104} 
T. and St. L., M. and A........ 100 (20 20 w 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 38,550 84% 82% 8234 
IN, pended ctscescsenses 48,740 943g 92% 98% 
United States Express......... 20 Rae «BG AB 
Wab., 6. 1,,amd P .....ccccce 6,850 Ws WM 24% 
W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 26,330 40% 38 B81, 
Western U. Tel.................. 40,044 S814 7035 79% 


U. 8. Bonps.—Owing to the surplus of 
money upon the market a noticeable in- 
quiry for Government bonds was realized, 
the demand being for investment purposes. 
As a result, the market was characterized 
by increased firmness, with the tendencies 
favoring an advance in the general list. 44s 
registered and coupon advanced }, and 4s 
have gained 4. 

The closing — were as follows: 


hid, Asked, Bid. Asked. 
AS +127 


436s, 1891, coup... 113 11382 y veneer A 68, 96. 129 —C— 
4s, 19M, rew...... 944 119; Currency 68, °97.,.130 — 
4a, 1907, coup... 119% H. 4¢4/Currency 68, '98...1322 — 
Three percents. 163 % Currency 6s, °99...132 — 


RAILROAD Sonne. —Riatirved bonds were 
dull and generally lower. The largest busi- 
ness was in Texas and Pacific (Rio Grande 
Division) Firsts, at 79@}@78}—a decline 
of }. The principal changes were a decline 
of 1gin Kansas and Texas General Mort- 
gages, to 80}, and 14 in East Tennessee In- 
comes, to 33}; but subsequently recovered 
to 844; and an advance of 1 per cent. in 
Norfolk and Western General Mortgages, to 
102. The other changes were fractional. 

Bank Srooxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 


























Bid, Asked. Bil, Asked, 
America,........ i68 Marine...... “lhl 
America -127 «180 | Mechanics’....... “”o0lCUl 
Butch’s & Drove ta — |Me BED cocccce née — 
Broadway bbebied 260 hanta’...... .1283¢ 188 
Cong seer sled erchant "Ex! *. 90 loo 

lange. -- IM och's & Tradra: ae = 
130 |) —~ 7 ++ 122 iw 
= - 
3 | 105 
<7 - 
a ia 
“a ra 
— {Bt 130 
- | 117 
se | ab 10 
155 


Bank Sratement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the associated banks for last week 
shows but little change from that of the 
previous week. The changes in the aver~ 
ages show a decrease in loans of $428,800, 


an increase in specie of $58,400, a loss in 
legal tenders of $122,500, an increase in de- 
posits of $117,000, and an expansion in cir- 
culation of $262,300. The movement for 
the week results in a loss of surplus reserve 
of $93,850, but the banks still hold $9,246,875 


in excess of the legal requirement. The 
following table gives figures in detail : 
Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Speoie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York... $9,520,000 81,680,000 $646,000 $9,145,000 
Manhattan. 7,067,000 1,047,000 446,000 5,701,000 
Merchants’. 7,773,300 1,467,300 679,900 7,873,000 
Mechanics’. 7,649,500 1,087,000 1,168,000 7,019,400 
Union ...... 4,102,800 1,121,400 169,600 3,568,900 
America 9,979,500 1,159,600 673,100 7,011,100 
Phenix 8,184,000 702,000 147,600 2,968,000 
Giccccssee 7,368,200 4,549,900 508,000 10,499,300 
Trad’sm'n’s 3,222,900 455,800 70,600 2,144,200 
Fulton... 1,596,000 86,400 1,380,100 
Chemica} 18,893,500 8,430,600 505,300 12,995,900 
Mer. Exch 3,269,700 282,300 411,300 2,775,800 
Gallatin 4,450,500 628,900 170,890 2,576,200 
B'tch& Dro. 1,871,600 7,600 64,800 1,695,500 
M’chs.&Tra. 973,000 208,000 96,000 1,061,000 
Greenwich. 993,000 19,400 146,900 915,700 
Lea. Manuf. 38,112,200 295,000 874,600 2,409,500 
Sev'nth W'd 1,304,300 261,300 180,800 1,466,400 
St'te of N.Y. 8,682,400 583,300 171,200 8,522,200 
Am. Ex..... 12,658,000 1,645,000 = 1,735,000 =: 11,680,000 
Commerce.. 16,082,100 8,659,500 1,639,000 12,849,100 
Broadway... 5,945,500 863,200 285,600 4,702,900 
Mercantile.. 6,816,700 1,124,400 577,800 6,845,200 
Pacific...... 2,680,400 496,700 148,400 2,795,500 
Republic.... 4,701,900 535,000 341,600 3,088,920 
Chatham.... 3,467,900 741,600 296,500 3,819,40- 
People's,.... 1,594,400 66,700 143,000 1,784,900 
N. America, 2,990,400 359,500 357,600 3,158,800 
Hanover.... 8,648,200 1,473,000 1,082,800 9,517,500 
Irving...... 3,159,700 388.0u0 411,900 8,088,000 
Metropol’n. 13,567,000 1,793,000 413,000 9,287,000 
Citizens’... 2,897,600 462,900 219,800 2,509,600 
Nassau ..... 2,263,600 150,000 172,100 9,416,200 
Market. .... 2,869,700 695,200 130,900 2,479,600 
St. Nicholas 2,295,000 158,500 67,800 1,780,600 
Shoe & Lea. 2,678,000 610.000 207,000 8,215,000 
Corn Exch. 4,916,900 661,500 206,000 8,970,900 
Continent’). 6,060,800 1,824,900 871,300 6,796,900 
Oriental .. 2,071,100 101,800 897,100 1,951,100 
Marine... 3,606,000 719,000 834,000 4,078,000 
Imp. & Tra. 18,719,400 5,892,900 887,300 22,350,900 
a 19,439,300 8,859,200 1,570,600 23,667,300 
Wall St.Nat. 1,726,200 813,000 106,500 1,704,600 
North River 1,496,008 20,000 291,000 1,580,000 
East River.. 1,186,900 125,700 86,000 916,600 
Fourth Nat. 15,808,900 4,994,500 1,489,500 18,430,200 
Centra] Nat. 7,762,000 995,000 1,804,000 8,504,000 
Second Nat. 3,294,000 688,000 360,000 8,988,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,207,200 869,600 629,800 6,204,600 
First Nat’l.. 15,319,000 8,450,900 743,900 16,179,000 
Third Nat.. 6,212,000 906,2U0 798,500 5,615,400 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,446,400 149,200 167,200 1,167,000 
Bowery..... 1,878,400 217,300 239,200 1,786,100 
N.Y.County 1,726,100 17,800 561,800 2,101,200 
Ger.-Amer... 2,470,600 290,400 102,500 2,187,300 
Chase... ... 4,261,600 1,169,300 592,200 6,638,000 
Fifth Ave... 2,148,000 $58,200 110,300 3,129,600 
GermanEx. 1,817,200 64,000 230,000 2,083,800 
Germania... 1,713,200 107,000 234,300 2,023,400 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 5,089,400 1,012,300 281,000 6,306,400 
Lincoln N'l 1,372,400 837,700 182,100 1,617,200 
Garfield Nat 834,700 49,500 83,900 653,400 
Total ; .. .8326,822,000 $68,188,400 $26,981,200 $823,002 900 
Dee. ine, Deo. ine. 
Comparisons 428,300 $58,400 $122,500 $117,000 
Clearings for the week ending July 28th.. $580,815,225 00 
do. do, do. Aug. 4th... 584,010,780 81 
Balances for the week ending July gsth.. 24,950,188 73 
do. do. do. Ang 4th... 20,400,956 71 
FormiGn Exonanar.—The market for 


foreign exchange continued to be very dull 
throughout the week. Posted rates ad- 
vanced $c. on the pound for sterling. Satur- 
day quotations were for 60-day bills $4.84}, 
and for demand $4.88. Actual business was 
done at $4.833@4.834 for 60-day bills, 
$4.871@4.874 for demand, $4.88@4.88} 
for cable transfers, and $4.82@4.82} for 
commercial bills. In continental exchange 
Francs were quoted at #5.22}@5.214 for 60- 
day bills, and $5.193@5.18} for checks; 
reichmarks at 944@94}c. forlong, and 943@ 
95 for short sight. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


It is said that over $15,000,000 of frac- 
tional currency is still outstanding, although 
it is practically out of circulation. It is 
supposed that a large part of it has been 
lost or destroyed. 

The coinage at the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia during the month of July 
aggregated 3,056,000 pieces, valued at $1,- 
228,800. This amount was made up of 
1,200,000 silver dollars, 256,000 five cent 
pieces, and 1,600,000 cents. 

The coinage of standard silver dollars 
during the month of August will amount 
to $2,840,000, to be coined at the different 
mints, as follows: Philadelphia, $1,040,000; 
San Francisco, $600,000; New Orleans, 
$600,000, and Carson City, $100,000. 

Col. Snowden, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Mint, says the cause that has 
led to the general rejection of the trade 
dollar is its want of legal-tender power 
and the enormous fall in the price of silver 
in tbe markets of the world. When it was 
authorized, February 12th, 1878, its bullion 
value was 102} cents, and ‘in July of the 
same year 102) cents. Now it vibrates 





from 864 to 87 cents. Col. Snowden thinks 


the Government ought to recoin the trade- 
dollar. 

The public debt of the United States was 
decreased during the month of July $7,900,- 
590.68, the amount outstanding on the 1st 
inst. (less $645,389,982.92 cash in the 
Treasury) being $1,543,190,616.80. The 
Treasury report shows that there was a 
falling off of over four and a quarter mil- 
lions in the receipts of the Government the 
past month as compared with July of last 
year, the loss being chiefly in internal 
revenue. There was a small increase in 
customs receipts, due to the payment of 
duties on merchandise that was kept in 
bond untilJuly 1st to secure the advantage 
of a reduction in rates under the new 
tariff. The accumulation of silver dollars 
in the Treasury continues, and the amount 
now weighs over 5,000 tons. The Treas- 
ury has nearly $203,000 in gold coin and 
gold bullion, an increase during the past 
month of nearly #5,000,000. Against this 
gold fund there is outstanding $60,000.- 
000 in oe an increase of $261,000 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France, 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


MIDDLESEX BANKING 
Middletown, COMPANY Connecticut 


Incorporated under the laws of Connecticut and sub- 
ject to the inapection of the 
STATE BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
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dletown, or IE he ourth N 
New yan f you yee, & nvestinent 7 tale 
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The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
The First Established in the World, 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President, 


140, 142 and 144 Broadway, 


corner Liberty Street, 
Rents Safes in its Burglar-proof Vaults ($15 
to #200 per annum) ; also receives on 


Special Deposit, under Quaaatee, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages, with the 
Bonds, — ee Papers. 


SILVER and d JEWELRY, 


_For the Summer Months, | or Longer. _ 


DENVER CITY R'Y CO. 


Gold 6s, Due 1901. 
FOR SALE BY 


WILBOUR JACKSON & CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R&R. I. 


TAINTOR &HOLT, 


___ 10 WALL ST. NEW YORK. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
s8TOCKS 


will dowell to write to oom ce the ol4 Banking 


HOWES + COMPANY, 
0 or NEESE NDAD ENE 


Commission 








manterest al re aie expert ata p per cent., payable 
T0 ad eet hee 
FF yeh ta “a the highest Seba can | S 


EReHRee ANRRNCE iNT. 


No ae ve" Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Console or U. 8. Bonds, 


For Circular address the 


Central []linols Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD at.. NEW YORK. 















SAFE 8 PER CENT. 

MORTGAGE LOANS. 

ee is the best season of the year to obtain some of 
THE CHOICEST LOANS 
SEOURED BY 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
UPON IMPROVED PRODUCTIVE FARMS 
In THE West axp Sours. 
IT WILL PAY 
ANY ONE SEEKING 
DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS 


to send for a list, or call and examine the applicetions 
now in our office, which have been carefully selected 
and approved by us. By frequent visits to the locali- 
ties where these loans are placed we can obtain the 
BEST SECURITIES 
AND 
HIGHEST RATES OF INTEREST. 


Special attention is invited to the value of THE PRO- 
pvotTs of these farms making them 


RELIABLE SECURITIES 


for the paym nt of interest-bearing loans. Ali mor 
gages payable at our office and for sale in sums to suit 
purchasers. 


SEND FOR A LIST OF OUR LOANS, 


GEO. W. MOORE & CO., 
281 Main 87., Hantrorp, Or. 


| SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. __ 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPARY, 


Sand7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP (A; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND ped t i cuaitEs furnished to 
Corporate and Private 


CAPITAL TURMISNED OD Fi OR PROCURED for Rail- 


lines under const: 
their — nasubased be or negotiated. mr isan: 


Pin AROas & NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 








ties, Towns, and Cities, and for 


and other Cor; 
UCT THE FINANCIAL L anoneay 
IZATION of Railroad pompanies oe one gee Corpora- 
——— whose property is in hands of Receivers or 
stees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments, 
Siroplers and other information furnished on ap- 
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[HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND A HALF 


PER CENT., payable August Ist, 1883. TransZer books 
will be closed from July 26th to August lst. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Commercial, 
THE WAGES-FUND THEORY. 


By a‘** Wages Fund” political economists 
do not mean the total wealth of a country, 
or all the capital employed in productive 
industry, but only that portion of it which 
is paid out to hired labor in the form of 
wages, and for the most part to that kind 
of hired labor which is engaged in the work 
of actual production. This is only a part 
of the capital devoted to the work of pro- 
duction, since another and frequently a 
much larger part is absorbed in the raw 
material and in the fixed form 
ment. 


of invest- 
A capitalist, for example, enters 
into a certain branch of manufacturing 
business, requiring for its prosecution three 
things—namely, a factory and its machin- 
ery, the raw material to be manufactured, 
and hired labor. Each one of these items 
involves an outlay of capital, and the capi- 
tal spent on one cannot with reference to 
the thing to be produced, be spent on either 
of the others. The ‘‘ Wages Fund” of this 
capitalist will, in the outset and at every 
subsequent stage of the business, consist in 
that portion which is paid for hired labor. 
Ile invests it in labor for the same reason 
that governs him in investing another por- 
tion in the purchase of raw material. Labor 
receives it in the form of wages. It is the 
**Wages-Fund” of that capitalist and con- 
stitutes the whole of his active demand for 
labor. 

How much will this supposed capitalist 
thus invest in labor? Just as much as he 
thinks necessary and profitable for the pur- 
pose he has in view, and no more. What 
will this be? This is a question of circum- 
stunces, depending for its answer upon the 
aggregate amount of capital that he has to 
invest at all, upon the relative proportions 
of capital to be invested in the three ele- 
ments of raw material, machinery, and 
labor, or the nature of the business in dis- 
tributing the investment among these 
elements, and upon the aggregate amount 
of his production. Acting in the light of 
these circumstances and consulting his own 
interest, he will buy just as much labor as 
he thinks he needs for the end he has in 
view. The capital with which he buys 
this labor is the whole of the ‘* Wages 
Fund” which he supplies. Itis his demand 
for labor; and beyond this he makes no 
demand, 


Now, what is true of this capitalist is 
substantially true of every other engaged in 
any form of productive industry and at 
the same time a purchaser of labor. Put 
all these producing capitalists together, and 
add together the several sums which each ex- 
pends in. the purchase of labor, and we 
have, for the result, the aggregate *‘ Wages 
Fund" supplied by the whole, and hence 
their demand for labor, taking no account 
nuw of that comparatively small amount 
which is paid for domestic services, etc. 
This fand, be it greater or less, increasing 
or decreasing, is the ‘* Wages Fund” of 
society. Itis that part of its total wealth 
which isin the market to buy labor, and 
which, if its demand be supplied, will go 
into the possession of laborers. We may 
not be able to tell precisely what the amount 
is. In different countries or in the same 
country at different times it may be very 
different. Yet the analysis we have given 
shows that there is sucn a fund. The idea 
is not a fiction. 

How much labor will this fund buy? 
How many laborers will it employ? What 
is the average rate of wages it will pay? 
The first two questions are answered in 
general by saying that the fund in its pur- 
chasing demand for labor cannot exceed its 
own capacities. It cannot buy an indefinite 
amount of labor or employ an indefinite 
number of laborers. Its power in this re- 
spect is a limited power. 

The third question is answered by saying 
that the average rate of wages at any given 
time which this fund will pay, depends on 
its proportion to the number of laborers 
who compete with each other for it. If the 
number be disproportionately large, the 
wages-rate will fall. If it be disproportion- 
ately small, the rate will rise. This is sim- 
ply saying that wages follow the law of 
supply and demand. If the supply be 
greater than the demand, then wages fall; 
and if the demand be greater than the sup- 








ply, then wages rise. There is a relation 
of proportion as to the rate of wages be- 
tween the number of those who are the 
sellers of labor and the amount of the ag- 
gregate capital in the community which 
constitutes its ‘Wages Fund.” The aver- 
age rate of wages will be according to the 
character of this proportion. What it will 
be in any given country must depend on its 
industrial organization, the kind of labor 
most prevalent, the degree to which the in- 
dustrial system uses laber in its produc- 
tions, the number of laborers secking em- 
ployment, and the amount of capital that 
is actually seeking labor. It is at last a 
question of supply and demand as between 
the sellers and the buyers of labor. 

The whole history of the world conducts 
to this result, and we see no other that is 
permanently possible so long as a labor 
market is one of the phenomena of human 
trade. Political economy, in stating it, 
simply states a generalized fact, 
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PENSION APPROPRIATIONS. 


Tue last Congress, at its two sessions, 
appropriated $186,570,000 for the single 
item of pengion payments. This enormous 
amount grew out of the change in our pen- 
sion laws made by the previous Congress, 
and which the last Congress refused to 
modify in any way. 80 as to prevent the 
gross abuses and swindles which are being 
perpetrated under our pension system. The 
prospect is that the next Congress will 
need to appropriate an equal or even a still 
larger amount for pension claims. We cer- 
tainly have no objection to a just and gon- 
erous system of pensions in behalf of the 
soldiers who fought to save the Union; but 
to load down the people with huge tax 
burdens, mainly at the dictation of a ‘‘ pen- 
sion lobby,” under the pretense of doing 
justice to the soldier, is quite another thing. 
Neither party in Congress has had the 
courage to attack or attempt to reform this 
swindling system. 
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DEATH OF EDWARD RIDLEY. 


Epwarp Rip.ey, the senior member of 
the well-known firm of fancy-goods dealers 
at Grand and Allen streets, died last week 
at his home at Gravesend. He was ap- 
parently in good health, and for several 
days had been in unusually good spirits. He 
was stricken with apoplexy, and he did not 
recover from the stroke. Mr. 
born in Leicester, England, sixty-seven 
years ago. He went into business there 
when a young man, and for a time was suc- 
cessful. He met with reverses, however, 
and in 1843 was forced to go into bank- 
ruptey. He came to this country, leaving 
his affairs considerably involved, and he 
began business in a small way in Albany, 
where he prospered. 


Ridley was 


It was at this junc- 
ture that the writer first became acquainted 
with him as a business man, an acquaint- 
ance which was continued during a period 
of nearly forty years and which has now so 
sadly and suddenly been brought to a close. 
Mr. Ridley was remarkable for his sterling 
business qualifications, as well as for his 
integrity, his domestic character and _ his 
untiring energy. He loved his work ex- 
ceedingly, and was greatly prospered from 
the start. Atan early period after this he es- 
tablished a branch store in Saratoga. In 1849 
he opened a third store in Grand street, 
in this city. The venture proved most suc- 
cessful, and he disposed of his stores in Sar- 
atoga and Albany and devoted his entire 
attention to his New York establishment. 
His business throve here, and he was forced 
to make additions from time to time, until 
his store took in almost the entire block in 
Grand street, between Allen and Orchard 
streets. In 1879 he went to England to set- 
tle the debts that he had left when he first 
came here. He found a number of his cred- 
itors dead; but after considerable trouble 
he succeeded in finding their heirs, and 
settling the whole matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. Ridley was a kind-hearted man and 
popular with his employees. He was twice 
married, By his first wife he had two sons, 
Arthur and Edward A., who survive him 
and were partners in the business. He had 
by his second wife one daughter, who is un- 
married and who was living with him at the 
time of his death. His second wife survives 
him. 

The funeral of Mr. Ridley took place on 





Thursday afternoon last, the 2d instant, at 
the Methodist Episcopal church at Park- 
ville, Long Island, near his late residence. 
Before the funeral cértege proceeded to the 
church, a short service of prayer was held 
at the late resicence of Mr. Ridley. It was 
conducted by the Rev. A. C. Bowdish, who 
was Mr. Ridley’s pastor. The church was 
draped in mourning, the pulpit and organ 
being coverel with black cloth, and the 
pews occupied by the family were rojled 
with crape. Many beautiful floral pieces 
were placed about the altar. Among them 
was a tall gate ajar, with posts of white roses 
and lilies and capped with two pure white 
doves. Underneath was an open Bible of 
white flowers. It was the gift of the employ- 
ees of the store. A piece, consisting of across 
and crown, was a beautiful offering from the 
Sunday-school children of the church, in 
whom Mr. Ridley had taken an especial 
interest. Other floral pieces were given by 
friends, while some of those who had been 
directly connected with him in business in 
Grand street also brought special floral 
offerings. Whenthe procession had arrived 
at the church there was not a vacant seat, 
and the aisles were also filled. Most of 
those present were Mr. Ridley’s employees, 
nearly all of whom attended the funeral. In 
front there were seats for the Sunday-school 
children, who all wore crape on their left 
arms. On the coffin, covered with cloth, 
was a silver plate, giving the date of birth 
and death of Mr. Ridley. As the procession 
moved up the aisle the Rev. Mr. Bowdish 
read passages of Scripture. Two sons of 
the deceased, Albert and Arthur Ridley, 
accompanied by their wives, were the chief 
mourners, after whom came many relatives. 
Mrs. Ridley, widow of the deceased, after- 
ward joined the cértege at the grave. The 
pall-bearers were Messrs. W. A. Moore, 
Thomas Sudder, Robert Johnson, J. B. 
Throckmorton, who had been employees 
of Mr. Ridley, and Messrs. Isaac Car- 
hart, and 8. Gusthall, members of the 
Parkville church. Ushers, also employees, 
were in attendance. They were Charles 
Schuler, J. H. Corey, W. Frazier, H. Graaf 
and J. W. Lee. ‘The services were opened 
with the singing of the hymn ‘The Con- 
queror Crowned,” after which prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Roche, of Brooklyn. 
A short address was then made by the Rev. 
Mr. Bowdish, who spoke of the work of 
Mr. Ridley in the church at Parkville, of 
which he was one of the founders and chief 
supporters. The Sabbath-school had been 
his delight and he had been its superinten- 
dent for a long time. Mr. Ridley had al- 
ways been generous and bestowed his 
charities in aquiet manner. The Rev. W. 
P. Estes, of New Canaxn, Conn., also spoke 
of the good work he had accomplished in 
his busy life, referring to his guing back to 
England to settle up olddebts and even with 
untiring efforts looking up the heirs of those 
to whom he had been indebted. The serv. 
ices were concluded with a short address 
and prayer by the Rev. H. Asten, of Green- 
wich, Conn. An opportunity was then 
given for the employees and friends to view 


the remains. The burial took place at 
Greenwood. 
> 
DRY GOODS. 





Tue activity which was anticipated for 
the first week of August in the market for 
dry goods has failed to make itself felt, as 
far as business is concerned, though a fair 
amount was secured in a quiet way 
through the frequency of small orders. 
Considering the conservatism which seems 
to control all the transactions of the trade 
there is nolegitimate ground for complaint. 
There has been a wholesome business com- 
pleted throughout the week, according to 
the reports from various quarters, and some 
of the departments are quite active, though 
prices are low; but the demand shows no 
falling off. There has been no new devel- 
opments and but few new features of any 
special interest. The improved demand for 
cotton goods on the part of exporters still 
continues and a number of very liberal 
transactions are reported to have occurred. 
Jobbers are operating lightly as a rule, and 
gauging their orders by the necessities of 
immediate wants; but the demand being 
steady, a fair aggregate of business is being 
done by commission houses. Southern re 
tailers are beginning to arrive in fair num 
bers, and a somewhat more active busines 





is consequently reported by jobbers doing a 
Southern trade. 

Cotton Goops.—There was an irregular 
demand for cotton goods at first hands, 
plain cottons having shown more relative 
activity than colored makes. Brown sheet- 
ings were secured in considerable quanti- 
ties by exporters and converters, but opera- 
tions on the part of jobbers were chiefiy of 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Bleached 
goods were in steady but moderate request, 
as was the case with cotton flannels, wide 
sheetings, corset jeans, and satteens. Prices 
of plain cottons are nominnally unchanged 
und leading makes are generally steady, 
but colored cottons are still unsettled, and 
some further revisions in quotations for 
tickings, etc., will probab!y be found nec- 
essary for the equalization of values. 

Print Cloths have been in fair demand at 
last quotations. Fall River advices state 
that considerable sales of 64x64 ‘‘ spots ” 
have been made at 34 less 4 per cent.; but 
some manufacturers refuse these figures, 
and 64x64 ‘*‘ futures” are firm at 34c. jlat, 
while 56x60s are unchanged at 8 1-16c. 

Prints were only in moderate demand by 
packake buyers, and selections were mainly 
restricted to comparatively small parcels of 
the various makes. Standard fancies were 
in steady though moderate request, and a 
fair business was done in 56x60s and low- 
grade fancies; still there was no real snap to 
the demand. 

Ginghams.—There was a fair movement 
in dark standard dress styles from agents’ 
hands, but low-grade fancies were mostly 
quiet, and only a moderate business was 
reported in staple checks. Agents experi- 
enced a light reassorting demand for cham- 
brays and seersuckers, which have latterly 
attained great popularity with consumers. 
Prices for the best standard dress styles are 
firm at 10$c. per yard. 


Dress Goops.—There was only a moder- 
ate inquiry for dress goods during the early 
part of the week; but the demand subse- 
quently improved and a fair aggregate busi- 
ness was done by agents representing the 
most popular all-wool, worsted and printed 
fabrics. Cashmeres continued in good re- 
quest and soft-wool suitings, sackings and 
ladies’ cloth were in steady demand. Fancy 
worsted goods, as brocades, brocatels, 
changeable effects, etc., were more sought 
for, and a fair business was reported in 
piece-dyed fig ured cotton fabrics. 

Wooten Goops.—There is a moderate de- 
mand for duplicate assortments of heavy 
clothing woolens, and more animation has 
been manifested during the latter part 
of the week in the department of woolen 
goods. In some of the woolen goods 
adapted to the wants of jobbers, trade was 
perhaps as good as in the previous week, 
while in such goods as clothiers consume 
business was better than it has been for a 
long time. There was a steadily increasing 
re-order demand for goods of former selec- 
tion in most all classes of clothing woolens, 
which was augmented by purchases of as- 
sortments by jobbers, and there was a de- 
cidedly better feeling pervading the trade. 
Clothing manufacturers have moved a good 
many of their heavy goods to jobbers, and 
retailers are now appearing in the markets 
from the southwestern section, where un- 
usual prosperity insures a fair distribution 
to the consumers. It is generally believed 
that business at the hands of agents will 
continue to increase, and that the market 
will improve in tone; but it is hoped that 
manufacturers may not be misled by this 
improvement into starting up their mills 
without orders, as such a policy would not 
only be injurious to the market but suicid- 
al for the mills. The general outlook of 
the country seems to improve, and the sit- 
uation altogether is far more promising than 
it has lately been. 

FLANNELS AND Biankets.—An_ excellent 
trade continues in all lines of flannels un- 
der a firm tone and a hardening tendency 
Business in blankets is picking up some 
again, giving promise of a better trade, 
which is, as yet, not very satisfactory. The 
demand includes some re-orders from first 
buyers, which is regarded as a favorable 
indication. 

Hosiery AND UNDERWEAR.-—-Trade in hosiery 
was less active,as a rule,than in the pre- 
vious week, in both plain and fancy goods; 
but agents were busy with deliveries on 
former sales. Trade was moderate in 
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at the present time, 
goods a little more freely than usual. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


Entered at the port 





Exeter, A...... 36 
“c K 


Great Kaun, E. "36 
Hill’sS’mp, [d’m45 
Indian Head.. 36 





36 
Bellows Falls. .36 
Blackstone, AA.36 


greater variety of these goods are being 
shown than ever before. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Business among the importers is gradually 
increasing and buyers of assortments are 
appearing, who represent the distant retail 
A more general activity is noticed, 
which indicates lively times in the near 
Silk goods are receiving more at- 
Some fair sales of plain styles are 
being made to large jovbers, and there is 
considerable inquiry for low-priced black 
rhadames, of which stocks are rather low. 
There is an unusually large demand for 
trimming and millinery satins, as well as 
for velvets for the same purposes from 
both general and millinery jobbers. 
liveries, however, are being impeded by the 
retention of silk and velvet importations at 
the Custom House for appraisement exami- 
nations, causing no little inconvenience to 
both importers and the trade. 
jobbers continue to be the principal buyers 
and are taking some 


1883. 


PS Oe $3,103,116 $2,700,818 
soaene 2,930,604 2,916,261 


sadakciesed 71,789,189  80,476.737 
Thrown onthe market...... 71,849,782 79,156,771 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO, 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON 4 CO.) 


__ Agents for American n Silks. _ 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces,Embroideries, White Goods, 


Linens, Silks,Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Cur- 
tains, etc. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST.. 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 





NEW YORK. 

GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Pin STORO TE Te Salas S DURING 

ULY A I 


WILL BE Ov FERY DURI RAT TIME 
IN ORDER THAT jTore Se UCE OUR 


We Call Particular Attention to Our 
COLORED SILKS, BLACK SILKS, 
SILK & LISLE GLOVES, MILLINERY, 
LINEN GOODS, UNDERWEAR, 
DRESS GOODS, LACES, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING HOSIERY, 

LACE CURTAINS, ETC., 


AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt 
attention. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Green, 1882, # bush 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- 


Hay, Clover ” 
Straw. No.1, Rye ‘“ “ 
Straw, No. 2tkye ‘“ ed 
Straw, Oat ee 





For the Week ending Friday, Aug. 3d, 1883.) 
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GENERAL MARKET. 
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shirts and drawers, and at the close of the | Great falls,8..31 63¢ Wamsutte : Ohio per 7g flat fine......4.:J/&.-— @ 8 
week they were rather quiet. Fancy knit a. >< fi “ en 14 Weekly Market Review, / | nd aye 10 Prime..vvevveree a 8 + 
goods, as sacks, nubias, etc., began to at- | Hill’s Semp. Indem: “d’blewarp36 1146 | GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. Full-skimmed nevane faces ts _ 
tract attention during the week, and a oT ae oe 8 |Washington. . ..26 


@— 
Long Inland, New Jelary, tive neah-by. .20 Ons 












State yh Pennsylvania 18 @19 
Western 164%@ 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... 8 » 14 @89 16 
Refined ncn 6gehhmesemere unahs 9 60 @ 9 65 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Fm eg oer Watiese > -— 17 @— 21 
Spring kens, near by — 16 @— 17 
Owls, Jersey...........+0- @— 
State and Western — 16 @— 16 
Duohe, per BD. i censenesivcni- ob — 14 @— 22 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, L. L, per 100.......... 8 00 @ 400 
Potatoes, L. I. per bbl...... v++ 125 @ 187 
Cucumbers, L, 1., per 100....... — 40 @— 50 
Green Peas, L. L., per bag....... 1 50 @ 2 25 
String Beans, L. I a pa Bivins eieide 560 @ 1 50 
Turnipa, Hs tee 4 a ees = 
rnips, Russia, Jersey, — 1% @ 

+ mks’ 110 GHEEN fRUIT 
Apples, Pn Bough, per bbl..€2 00 @82 75 
Apples, red, Astrachan, per bbl.. 200 @ 8 00 
Apples, green, per crate........ 50 @ 100 
Pears, South, pong rerate.... 200 @ 8 50 
Pears, sugar, per bbi,.......... 250 @ 8 00 
Huckleberries, An per box..— 75 @ 1 25 
Blackberries, Upper rod per at— 8 @ —12 
Currants, cherry, per qt.. ‘ 7 @ 8 
Currants, small, per lb........ 8 @ 1 
Watermelons, extra, per 100.. ..17 00 @18 00 
Watermelons, prime............ 10 00 @14 00 
Watermelons, small. . 4 @ 8 00 
Muskmelons, N, J. Jenny ‘Lind, 

“2 _ Rr rere 150 @200 
Muskmelons, Va., Jenny Lind 

OR Ws sin cad ccdenten cee @ 1 50 
Peaches,Del.,and Md., perb’s’k't 50 @ 1 00 


Peanuts, Varginia, hand-p’k’d. 
PP iis cichevectvscns %@ 
Pecans, pee, ae — 6 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 









Apples, Sliced,.............. we — O— 
Peaches, Peeled...........++s+48 —7 @—12 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —6 @— 64 
err -—- @—,— 
OO Per —17 @—18 
Huckleberries..........0+-sseeee —18 @— 
Re — @—27 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Beef, dressed.. sevseees OK @—10% 
Wostern, heavy ‘wethers......... —6 @— 
Mixed, Western..........s00500 — 54@— 5% 
“* Jersey and near-by...... — @— 5% 
Spring Lambs.............. —6 @— Th 
Live Calves, prime...... ‘ — T44@— 8 
“fair to good.. — 64@— 1% 
“buttermilk fed. —5 @— 5K 
“ Bs COMMON,.......+++ —5 @6 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... — 9¢@—10 
a See —— @-—-11 
means drensed, dei SMe cke ie chee = — 8§@— 94¢ 
‘WOOL , MARKET, 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. Tee 28 @35 
" ls a oe ee @27 


“ce 


26 
Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. 1 ee, and Ind., washed X and 


Fe 2 @40 

N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 

Bic oe ~ eee aes 85 @40 

“ sd ‘* common...... 28 33 

Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. = eae XX...40 @48 
“6 s » RRC’ 

“ “e 6 Tie isseseas 44 @46 

“ “ we: Pts 85 @40 

“6 “6 * common,. ..30 @84 


Burry at value. 


GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS. 





Per 

— Teste Cane. see Party e- — 

isters’ Stanc upe’ 87 00 

6 ‘Ammoniated Disa Bone $2 00 

“« wv.s a. arebneee 29 00 

‘* Ground Bone.. ...81 00 

* Crescent Rone 29 00 

“ Potato Fertilizer 45 00 

“* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 

* Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 

“ Wheat “ 


ee: | EM 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
yhosphate Fertilizer. . 
“Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
wor bom penn arene 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead ‘lobacco Grower 
(Michigan Oarbon Works) 
—_ Raw =k Flour 
Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load),........... 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 
** Acid Phosphate........ ae 
* Atomized Phosphate..... 
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(Discount on orders of 5 tons or over.) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ 85 
Baugh’s*I'wenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 
Bau, ee OO Bone oa 
Baugh’s Soper rt Bone, per 2,000 
BURkds tacks eseo nuns seuaeentt 81 00 @38 
Forrester’s Potato Manure. 50 
Forrester’s Cabbage ‘“ 52 
Forrester’s Grass es er 48 
Allen’s Phosphate..........++0++ 35 00 @38 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 a 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9.70 P.c.68 00 @70 
3.40 *“ 50 00 @52 
Guano, = or Guanape 
(RR TB.) os bees: osdccmesen 52 00 @54 
Bone, Fioolved. b tine neh grade ee. 30 00 @31 
— — @27 
German Poteste .725@7 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)..... 800@9 
ee Potash (80 “ : ), per 14@ 1 
Pre eee 574@ 
Debt thon be Ammonia, per 100 iba.—— @ 8 
runit........06..— — @ 2 
ASHES. -—We quote 56@— cents per Pot 
— @6% for Pearl. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Tro, pea Baty SS 
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AND & CO. 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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Iusurance. 


SUPPOSE THEY SHOULD TELL 
THE TRUTH! 


Tue Buffalo Fraternal Censor, ‘a journal 
devoted to the interests of the A.O. U. W. 
and E. O. M. A.,” does not profess to be 
a comic paper; but it nevertheless is one, 
and is full of ‘‘ meaty” bits when looked 
over as being one. We find that its sub- 





scription price, until further notice, is ‘1 | 


copy 1 year $1.00 in advance.” This is 
obviously inconsistent and wrong, because 
an ergan of assessment insurance isa traitor 
to its professed principles when it does its 
own business on the Jevel-premium-in-ad- 
vance plan instead of the assessment plan. 
But this is of small matter. In the last 
column we find a statistical demonstration 
of the practicability of continuing ‘‘ to pay 
$2,000 at the death of each member without a 
very largeincrease in cost to the Order.” “ It 
is an established fact (we next read) that the 
mortality of a carefully selected body of 
men between the ages of 25 and 50 ranges 

between 5 and 12 in every 1,000.” Is it? 

When and by whom was it “ established ?” 
The mortality tables which are the legal 
standard in this state make the mortality 
about 8 at 25 and 14 at 50. Next we find 
an amusing estimate of what the actual 
mortality in the United States would have 
required in assessments, at $2,000 per death. 
This computation is prefixed by ‘‘from the 
census of the United States we take the 
following”; but we are unable to find it in 
that work, although we find there that the 
total population in 1860 was 31,443,321, in- 
stead of ‘' 26,000,000"; and the population 
of the country has never been 26,000,000 in 
any census year. We find that the total 
male population from 18 to 45 was 7,570,487 
in 1870, and as the aggregate population 
was nearly even between the sexes the 
Censor’s figure of “ population between 21 
and 50, 20,000,000" is as dubious as its 
mortality figures. 

Further down the column we find that 
‘*the U.S. Life, New York Life, Mutual 
Life of New York, Metropolitan Life, Man- 
hattan Life, and the Equitable Life paid 
for death and endowment claimsin the year 
of 1881 $18,263,765." Here is something 
definite, which can be put to test, and here 
are the figures : 


United Staten Life. ......ccccccccecceeweee ceceees BAMOROP 
New York Life Oe 
enéececcsscernse evccensees cecees 6,965,878 
Metropolitan...... CUnncqueene souceooeenecets 879,108 
MAMAN. ve cccccccccccesesccccsecesectoce-cecces 742,218 
Equitable. yee eeess 2,908,907 

Total... beasse P eeeeecoecccccoos $13,404, 628 


Here is an error of $190,863, without 
counting in $455,055 of payments to annuit- 
ants, which ought fairly to be counted, in- 
asmuch as the comparison of payments 
with alleged expenses isimmediately made ; 
but the $108,570 of note payments for claims 
must at least be added, making an under- 
statement of $299,488 on this easily 
ascertainable matter of fact. The cor- 
rect amount is taken from the New York 
official report. The Censor’s figures are 
perhaps taken ‘‘from the Census of the 
United States.” The $6,895,381 given as 
‘‘expenses for same period” in these six 
companies, is the correct amount of *‘ mis- 
cellaneous expenses,” rather to our sur- 
prise; but on looking at it a little, we find 
that $204,564 charged by the Mutual to 
‘‘contingent guarantee account" must be 
deducted, as this, whatever else be said of 
it, is a contingent payment and not an item 
in actual expenses of to-day. Then $84,270 
paid to stockholders should be deducted, so 
that our Censorious statisticians are $288,- 
834 out of line on their expenses’ statement, 
and $577,139 more, which was paid for 
taxes, may be rightfully deducted (since 
the allegation is extravagance of salaries 
and other controllable costs of manage- 
ment) in which case the overstatement is 
$805,978. We are next requested to ‘ com- 
pare the above with the cost to run the co- 
operatives,” and half a dozen examples are 
given; but it has never been denied that 
Masonic and other ‘‘ lodge” societies can do 
somewhat better work than exclusive and 
detached co-operatives, since they have a 
better cohesion, and are able to shoulder 
their running expenses elsewhere. On the 
other hand, of the $5,780,000 operating ox- 
penses of the six companies quoted, $2,- 
288,000 was for commissions alone, and 


| most of this (say a million and a half) was 
| paid once for all in advance for procuring 
| a hundred millions of insurance. Some of 
| this hundred millions will not hold, but 
much will, and will pay premiums for a 
number of years. There is, therefore, no 
resemblance between the operating ex- 
penses of a level-premium company and 
the transitory work of an assessment 
society. 

Next we come to ‘cost to insure $2,000 
in the Equitable Life, of New York, with 


profits,” which is given thus: 
Pre- For% Pre- For9 
Age. miumn, years, tainm, years, 
%.... $3978 «86835802 «=—B22 40 HU HO 
Di cvecatcsemacercin 6 0 418 6) 37 2) 24 8) 
ine cseves 52 76 474 84 0 60 275 40 
Cvases ssnstgovee Ge 63 40 36 60 229 40 
itisiniwiescsemeves Ge 683 46 2 352 MO 
49..... --- 9018 wIL 62 ) & 467 20 
AV erage age. wnehseinbumeseseenmnanionasebenl 2... 37.38 
Average yearly I, oc ink teevnvnxtesicdienae Gee 
For nine years at Averuze AGC. ........-.cceree eee tAY 99 
Cont of insurance in the A, 0, U. W. tor the last 
BERS FORE e sc ccscccoteccscoverscsscevccesoss 124 00 
Average COst POF VORP... ..ccccccsccscccccscccccess 13 77 
Balance in favor of the A. 0. U. W., ave 25...... 23402 
Balance in favor of the A. O. U. W., age 49...... 637 62 
Balance in favor of the A. O. U. W., average..... 425 9 


Strange to say, the vagaries of co-operative 
arithmetic being well known to us, we find 
only two errors in the figuring in the 
above. But as the statistician forgot to 
strike off the words ‘‘ with profits” when 
he copied these level-premium rates on 
ordinary whole-life policies, he also forgot 
to make any allowance for those ‘ profits” 
or return premiums for which not less than 
ten per cent. should be deducted from his 
figures. That is one decided error, will- 
ful or otherwise. A worse one is in com- 
paring things not alike; for the company 
rates for transitory term insurance (such 
alone as any co-operative society has power to 
Surnish) are much less than are quoted 
above, and so we add two columns for 
purpose of correction, the two at the right 
being ours. And these we should explain 
are too high; for term insurance can be 
had in regular and good companies, if any- 
body really wants it, at considerably less 
than is st.own here. 

Now, if anybody tells you wrong when 
you inquire the way of him, it is of small 
account to you whether he misleads you 
purposely; if he does that at all, you want 
no such guidance. So it is of small conse- 
quence whether such gross misstatements 
as we have noted are made ignorantly or 
made willfully; being made, that fact is 
enough. There isa saying, Yalsus in uno, 
Saleus in omnibus, The last word of this is 
oversevere, but whoever is fallible in one 
thing is not infallible inanything. Whoever 
tells one lie may tell an indefinite number 
of lies. Whoever is wrong in matters of 
fact, especially in matters of statistical fact, 
as to which anybody can be correct if he 
chooses to be, is such a guide as no rational 
man should follow. We do not suppose 
Tak INDEPENDENT has many readers among 
the A.O.U.W., and hence hardly expect to 
reach the Censor flock; but if anybody 
whom we do reach feels a hesitating im- 
pulse as to joining some assessment society 
let him ask himself soberly what the scheme 
is probably good tor when its organs and 
exponenis cannot (or do not) handle figures 
without either gross deceit or gross blund- 
cring. 

> 


AVERAGE AGES AND YOUTH. 


Our co-operative friends have a standing 
feud with the mortality tables; for they 
cannot take the first step in pushing their 
plan without encountering those tables. 
The fact of mortality they do not deny, as 
yet, although we will not be committed to 
saying they will not reach the point of 
denying it before long. What they deny is 
that there is any increasing mortality; not 
quite in so many words, for everybody 
knows an old horse has not as much life in 
him as ayoung one and realizes that there 
is more likelihood of his own death in 1884 
than there was in 1864. To deny in so many 
words that the downhill of life increases in 
steepness as we approach the limitation of 
it, istoo daring an absurdity for even the co- 
operatives, as yet. Their fundamental 
theory is that the average age of a body of 
men, associated under their plan, will not 
increase—or will not increase much—the 
magical effect being wrought by the con- 
tinual addition of that elixir of life 
for co-operative associations; ‘“‘ young men.” 





Our co-operative friends delight, in. esti- 
mates and illustrations. Let us test this by 





some of the latter. 
each exactly 80 
gether. 


1,000x30 =30,000 veara total. 
years. 


Suppose 1,000 men, 
years old, associate to- 
Then we have: 


Average age, 30 


This is plaia, certainly. Suppose 10 of 
them die at the end of a yearand 100 new 
members, aged 30, are added. Then we 
have: 

100x30 + 3,000 years. 

990x31= 30,690 years. 

1,090 members are 33,690 years old, and the 
average age is 33,690-+-1,090=30.90 years, 

This proportion of 10 dying and 100 com- 
ing in is fairly liberal, but we will make it 
still more favorable to the assessment 
scheme. Let 10 die and 1,000 new come in, 
and we have: 
1,000x30 -= 30,000 years. 
990x31 = 30,690 years. 

1,990 members are 60,690 years old, and their 
average age is 60,690-:-1,990=30.497 years. 

We hardly think the supposition ought 
to be made any more favorable than this to 
the co-operatives; yet we will be as generous 
as the wildest of them could imagine, and 
will suppose that nobody dies and nobody 
departs voluntarily, and that 2,000 more 
come in. Then we have: 
2,000x30=6:',000 years, 
1,000x31 =31,000 years, 

3,000 members are 91,000 years old, and their 
average age is 91,000+-3,000=30.33 years. 

This is discouraging, surely, but we will 
make one final effort. Nobody dies, and 
nobody retires. Starting with the 1,000 as 
before, take in 2,000 at the end of the first 
year, 5,000 at the end of the second, and 
10,000 at the end of the third. Then we 
have, at the end of the three years: 
10,000x30 =300,000 years. 
5,000x31 = 155,000 years. 
2,000x32 =64,000 years. 
1,000x33 =33,000 years. 

Total, 18,000 members are 552,000 years old, and 
their average age is 552,000-+-18,000=30.666 
years, 

It is of no use. We must stop here. After 
going on to suppose the case of a more suc- 
cessful co-operative society than the world 
ever saw (for although assessments might be 
absent on this no-dying plan, the membership 
fees, etc., would be something fine) we :an- 
not get any nearer to keeping down the aver- 
age uge. In spite of everything, infusion of 
young blood on a scale of increasing liber- 
ality does not prevent the mass from grow- 
ing older. Wecannot figure it out. Ourco- 
operative friends may try their arithmetic 
on it, and if they can only convict Tne In- 
DEPENDENT Of blundering over this primary- 
school figuring they will give their most 
vigorous opponent a bad blow. 

There is a way, nevertheless, of keeping 
the mass ever fresh and young, and an ex- 
ceedingly simple one. It is only necessary 
to ‘let out” the old blood. Start a new 
association every year. Then he desidera- 
tum of low mortality with low cost will be 
secured. Our assessment friends may be 
sure that this is positively the only way; 
they come pretty near to doing it already, 
but they must go fully on the one-year 
society plan, if they would keep their youth- 
ful attractiveness unsullied. People who 
do not wish to be shaken out, of to be de- 
serted by the ‘young blood,” merely be- 
cause they have been growing a little older, 
have the recourse of joining level-premium 
companies, which build houses of refuge 
for older people (called ‘‘ reserves”) as they 
go along, and s0 are not troubled about 
keeping fresh. 


A BAD BILL. 


GOVERNOR Pattison, of of Pennsylvania, has 
done himself credit by vetoing the Grady 
life insurance bill, one of the batch left in 
his hands by adjournment of the legislature. 
The first section provides that no policy 
shall be forfeited by non-payment of re- 
newal premium, so long as any undrawn 
dividends or surplus belonging to theowner 
are sufficient to discharge the debt. The 
third section requires companies to give 
ten days’ notice of renewal premiums to 
fall due; and to these two sections no ob- 
jection was raised. The other section pro- 
vided that two years’ time shall estop any 


company from setting up in defense upon: 


any claim the fraud or falsity, of any mem- 
ber in the application, upon faith in which 
the policy was issued, but that such answers 








shall thereafter be regarded and treated as 
true. In law, this means only that the 
question of truth and good faith shall not 
be raised on policies two years old; 
but it really isa declaration that falsehood 
becomestruth and fraud becomes honesty in 
two years’ time. The world does not under- 
stand that any such process of self-cure or 
of evolution from lower to higher moral 
planes exists in Nature or can be produced 
by statute; and the rule of statute has 
always been that proven fraud is incurable 
and taints all it touches. This provision is, 
therefore, properly resisted by Gov. Patti- 
son, who remarks that it could be beneficial 
to policy-holders only as it might enable 
them to accomplish fraud, and that it is 
opposed to every honest interest. He re- 
fuses to be a party toany setting up of a 
statute of limitations as respects fraud. 

This sort of legislation illustrates what 
state legislatures are capable of doing when 
they lack intelligence and faithfulness to 
duty. Is it not really time that some way 
of practically insuring insurance against bad 
laws were found? 





Massachusetts Mutual Lite 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 


THE CONTINENTAL 
\ Lp RD ENS?! R- 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 











WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.. - - + + President. 





Inthis Company poliocy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force. 
See Charter. 









OrFice, COAL AND [RON 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


Corner J New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New York. 


~ MECHANICS’ 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

No. 217 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 

No. 164 Broadway, New York. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1888: 
Regerved for rei of 











Reserv ed for unadjusted | 

Reserved for contingent | Hiabilitie 
Surplus as to — anol 

Cash capital... 


IR ee eee EOE ee #497 7,431 43 43 
Surplus as to policy-holders.. oe «404,628 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, ‘President. 

HENRY N. BRUSH, ViceePresident. 
WALTER NICHOLS, Secretary. 
MERRITT TUTTLE, Ass’t Sec. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 








ORGANIZED 1860. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1882 
GASH CAPITAL pcsseesocoscoress 5 
Reserve for aif other pilities...:.:: MY 536:888 33 
Net Surplus. ......cccsccccerecesesecece é 


re aaa? 


Policyholders in this Com 
holder ns undor the Guarantios of th 


ono AE GA Wa 


BEN TIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN TAT ug. 0. HUEY Prohoee. 


aaeny.6. OPURELY Birias.. 
returns of ing for their 
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at net cost. 
ta wanted. 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


~ NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SSO0,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is ad 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 
Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company wae Cer 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divi 


among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
The NEW YORK LIFE 


was organized in 184) 
000,000, and has returned to them and their | 


has received from bh yey over $109,- 
representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount | Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the 


mpany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its “et assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid January 1st, 1 


EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages 


was less than $1.50, 
premiums 
The NEW YORK LIFE 


while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
id with interest at about savings bank rates. 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


RBBB: 00.00 0c ccccccccccccccoccccoccees $16,432.181 85 
Sit si ccscccteccosececesces 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................- $2,567,292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of Now Tork, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

ximum insurance for a outlay. 

e protection of neurance secused by pay 
ments called for as deaths actually occur. y as you 
go and what you pay for, asin fire insurance, 

ney aime and to create fpe 
Special Reserve nd, placed at once in 3h 
policyholders, and can by no posstoaity for 
ee other than those for which “! were _ 
a enpensee limited to Shree dollars or each one 
ollars 
Claims by death occurring three years after death 
incontestable for any cause, 


W. D. 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDREGS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH’ 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 
pera resre sn orprene, ate 
All Borma of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President, 
©. P. FRALEIGH, seoreery 

















CONTINENTAL 


. 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 

Orrices, {New York, 100 way, 

Co . 

Baht Poi eee se 
Reserve for reinsurance........ 81,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus PPOeTITIITITITTTTi titi tity) 1,557,865 69 


Total Cash Asse Jan. ist, 
a a 84,460,534 50 
This Company conducts 
restrictions of 


New York Hasoty Hd Law, Te 
or! Ww, e 
two Safety Funds together equal 1,200,000, 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
Se Carer DEN, NOL VEER” 
nat ¥ 0. WEN aire! 
SAN Vian, HI Bottle 
10 ah ta 


SEE rn 


yest 
ROSEN OUGHT, BRIBE SARI, 























B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, ‘ LA Ly 4 - mia 
: CHAS’ H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
POLICY. simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


TY-THREE years of success, 
Gar E state Ore slamatetatas ava 
fess biter mt om 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


H. ¥. Wamrtz, Sec’y. J, L. Hatesy, let Vice.Preat, 
8.N. Steppe, Act'y. H. B, Sroxes, 2d Vice-Prest, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 


Fee iii? ER 


—- 


.-. 98.565 141 38 














B. President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice+Pres't and Soo'y 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 2TH 1688, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 


pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1882, to 8iet December, 1883...... 84,412,698 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Jan Sh Wb esarcsncccssesnebaspevecave 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums....,............+6+ $5,929,588 48 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1882, to ist December, 1888.......... ¢. 84,300,306 90 





Losses paid during the same 


eeececsentocencescoscss $2,018,767 35 

Returns of Premi- ‘a 
ums and Ex- 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yor 


k 

Stock, City, , and other Stocks.. 8,974,558 00 
Jospe sec y, Stocks and otherwise.. —_ 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GUEMRGENE Bircocccncnars cece ccnscasecceece 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bilis Keceivable.....” 1,726,575 08 
COM ED Be Recocccccccn ce cosccccr cccesoccecs 864,923 85 

in cncsecitnns whstereunniars 818,171,676 2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of fo cent. is declared the 
earned premiums oft tie Com for the = ending 
Slat f 


er 
Decem ‘or which tes 
on and after Rueeday, the First of May next. 
By order of the 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
CH. 








J. D. JONES. B 

GHAREES Beers, = HORAGE GAY NDE 

LEW CURIR, “ 
A 2 iBT MPU: 
AVID N A H.MA: 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, SFOrGs N 

A. A. VEN. WIN D. A 

WM.8 URGis, . 

BENJ H. FIELD, 

JOSIAH O. LOW, 

¥ ‘AM E. DODGE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pree't. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamenta)] and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, mm the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 


twenty-five cents each, The usual price is 
$1 Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engray 


ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Sheet, 2OXB..........crseesncercevecees eonpes $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Emgraver,.....:...005 sscescseseses 20 0 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bie, BORED. 2... cccccvecccccecccvccedscosceccess - 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver..........+.....0+++ aeeeee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 


Biz, 1GXBD........crereererececeseserrenerensenes 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8'2e, 16x20..........+.++¢ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20,...........00++5 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


860 pages. Price........ccecscesecssesseensseees 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages.......... oor ceccvececcovecesees 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





26 * (6 mos.) (postage free) 
13 “ (8 mos.), 
4 “ (i month), 
“ (2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 





One remittance... ......6.000+ Ddecccccccesossoce 5 0@ 
One subscription with two nzw 

One remittance ,.........6s600+5 7 oe 
One subscription three years,...........0ss00+++ 7006 
One subscription with three xzw 

$0 CD PUMRETTRIIOD. . oc ccccccocccccocccssocecnesete 8 50 
One subscription four years.,,............+++« -- S50 
One subscription with four NEW subscribers, in 

CBO TOMMIABNSD, 0000000000. ccccccssocecens,: copes 10 6@ 
One subscription five Years,........scsceeeeeceses 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one soAnclined may read a few con 

secutive numbers of THE InpDEPENDENT, and thus 

its value, we offer a month’s subscription as a 
“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps.. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se- 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tus INDEPENDENT. 

2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Recisterep Letrzr. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the , and to oor 
tothe” expiration, v0 that no" lous ef" Numbers Bay 


ur. 
E RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 





for the ¥I ibecri Recel for 
a lg gt me Eh 
e oa e 
ww ticket attached to the paper, which 

made either the first or week after the 
is received. it cy p is 
the receipt wil be gens 7 

‘esers. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our receive s 
and adv en’ 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


Oruer first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Taz InpmPsnpsNT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. 


Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, 
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Old and oung. 


THE JEW IN PALESTINE. 


BY MRS. H. B. WASHBURN. 


For the first time my feet have pressed 
The soil which once Jehovah blessed ! 

I stand on holy ground, a Jew ; 

I breathe the air my fathers drew ; 

I view Jerusalem at last ; 

O’er hallowed scenes mine eyes are cast; 
The temple of our God rose there ; 

Our fathers’ tombs are stretching here ; 
By Zion’s broken walls we mourn 

Our fathers’ graves despoiled and torn, 
The olive groves defaced and sere, 

The marble fountains dark and drear, 
The turbaned Turk, with haughty brow, 
Stalks o’er our sacred places now ; 

The symbols of our tribes are gone ; 

The hated Crescent towers alone ; 

And the false prophets’ rites are said 
Where to Jehovah vows were paid. 

God of our Land! Thon reignest still! 
Let my soul bow before thy will! 


"Tis said the tears which sorrows force 

Afford relief to Misery’s source. 

And I have wept ; for manhood’s power 

Avails not in this bitter hour. 

The lingering sunbeams spread their glow 

O’er the gray walls on Zion’s brow, 

And cast their rays athwart the place 

Where rest the tombs of Judah's race. 

Land of the promise, smilest thou yet? 

Thy sun hath not in darkness set. 

God of our life, thy word is sure! 

Through endless time it will endure, 

Ages may pass; the hour must come 

Zion shall be our cherished Home ; 

Her walls rebuilt, her dead shail rise ; 

Fragrant and pure, in cloudless skies, 

Sweet incense through the healthful air 

Shall blessings with its odors bear ; 

Again the grass shall clothe the plain, 

Again shall fall the latter rain; 

Ite luscious fruit the fig-tree bear, 

The wilderness rich beanty wear. 

From lands afar our children come. 

Shout, Fatherland! their welcome home! 

No blood of Goats shall then be poured ; 

Shiloh shall reign, our King and Lord. 

Oh, Father! cast the film away, 

Shrouding our eyes from that bright day. 

Jehovah, Saviour, Sovereign Lord, 

Open our hearts to know Thy Word. 
New Yorx Crry. 

_ — 


THE BLARNEY STONE. 





Deep in the heart of the Irish hills, where 
not far off, the silver Shannon, coming down 
cold from Lough Allen, widens toward the 
sea, stood, long years ago, a little hut or 
sheeling, its back against a great rock, with 
a daughter rock for a hearthstone. There- 
in lived three young girls. No one knew 
whence they came; only the neighbors re- 
membered that years before an old woman 
—‘* old Winnie” they called her—had come 
from some unknown part, bringing with her 
three little children, whose high-bred grace 
and little princess-like ways seemed to mark 
them as beings apart from the Irish peasants 
around them; but whose winning courtesy 
and gentle words won them a place in the 
warm Irish hearts. 

Faithful old Winnie was devoted to her 
darlings, who, fatherless and motherless as 
they were, brought all their childish wants 
and woes to ‘‘ dear Winnie.” Usually silent 
and reserved, the old woman mingled but 
little with the neighborhood gossips ; but now 
and then, on a Winter’s night, over the cozy 
fire, with the heart-warming cup at her lips, 
old Winnie’s tongue was loosed and her 
pride in her darlings conquered her reserve. 
‘They came of a long line of kings, the 
children,” she said. ‘' Not the Lords of 
Kildare or Innisfallen—never at all; but the 
real kings of Erin long ago, the kings of old 
Ireland when Ireland held her own.” Their 
father, so the Irish record said, was a real 
descendant of Yuathal; and his father had 
married a Spanish lady. She was of noble 
blood; but the O’Neills resented the intru- 
sion of a stranger. But all the O’Neills 
were masterful, and when the son that the 
Spanish lady bore to her liege lord went a 
wooing on his own account and brought 
home from Limerick a wife, beautiful as the 
dawn, but a peasant, the pride of the father 
rose against it, and his own dearly-loved 
son was driven forth from his door. In 
vain the young lover said over and over 
that royal blood flowed in her veins; did 
not her very name, Ethrie, proclaim that 
an Irish princess’s right was hers? And if 





she were peasant bred, beauty so exquisite 
was its own seal of nobility. 

But it was only for the sake of his beau- 
tiful wife that his proud young heart would 
stoop to plead for his father’s favor. And 
when his mother turned a cold cheek for 
the kiss of the child-bride the blood of 
O'Neill turned to fire in his veins and he 
vowed that he and his would never cross his 
father’s threshold more. And after the 
mother’s death the next year, Winnie had 
sought out the young master, whose baby 
steps she had tended; had shared his 
poverty and wanderings; had tenderly 
nursed the three lovely children that came 
to brighten his home; and when the wild 
black horse, Bufa, frightened at some wav- 
ing shedow, leaped down the precipice to 
his own death and that of his fearless rider, 
it was Winnie's hand that straightened the 
shapely limbs for burial and closed the 
dark eyes of the willful, but brave and lov- 
ing man, the last of the elder line of the 
O'Neills. When the first snow fell lightly 
on his grave, the gentle-hearted wife 
drooped her delicate head and died, her last 
word a tender good-bye to her darlings, her 
last look one of anxious imploring toward 
Winnie, her last gesture a blessing on her 
baby Lululel. 

And well and faithfully had Winnie re- 
sponded to the dying woman's trust. 
Mother, guardian, nurse, had she been. 
Love taught her wisdom and tenderness 
lent her skill to support, train, protect, her 
young charges. 

But about a year after old Winnie died; 
and the three childrer—tall girls now—lived 
on in the old housealone. They lived very 
simply, asking help of no one. Peasants’ 
food and peasants’ dress were enough for 
them; but the scantily set table was served 
with a certain daintiness, the red cloak 
worn with a careless grace that whispered 
of something higher than peasant birth. 
Many alittle service, numerous bits of work 
too heavy for slender hands, were rendered 
by the rough hands and soft hearts about 
them. Andin return many a little child’s 
wailing was hushed by deft nursing, by low, 
sweet croons and gentle ministries; many 
a touch of beauty was added to rough 
homes; and never did a tale of sorrow tind 
aught but overflowing sympathy at the hut 
overhung by the great rock. 

Late one afternoon, when the March sun, 
bright but cold, was near its setting, an 
old woman came to the door. The old red 
cloak on the stooping shoulders looked bat- 
tered by the wind and rain of many years; 
the withered, elfish face, with, its bright 
black eyes, was shaded by a shapeless black 
hat. She held out a withered hand, and in 
a sharp, high voice begged for a morsel to 
eat; ‘For the first crust of bread, sweet 
ladies, that has passed my lips a week 
come to-morrow.” She was taken in, 
warmed, fed, housed and her miserable 
plight mourned over by the ever pitiful 
hearts. That night she lay beside the leap- 
ing fire. In the morning she asked the 
name of her hosts. ‘‘ Ha? O'Neill? grand- 
son of Niall? Iknow him. On his way to 
meet his bonny bride he turned out of his 
course to protect me, an old woman whom 
the Limerick roughs would have stoned for 
a witch. How his brave black eyes flashed 
ashe sat on his black horse so proudly! 
How the young ruffians fled before him! 
And then he got down from his seat and 
raised me up and bound up my bleeding 
head as tenderly as a woman, and gave his 
silver spur to an old crone that she might 
take care of me till 1 was well. Acushla, 
macree! Iwas an old woman then, I am 
very old now; but my heart is not too 
withered to hold the print of his face, nor 
to throb with gratitude when I hear the 
ring of his glad young voice in the silver 
treble of his own daughters. May the rain 
of heaven fall softly on his dead eyes! May 
he find hearts as gentle as his own to lead 
him in the unknown land!” 

The old woman seemed transfigured. 
Proud and straight she stood, her black eyes 
flashing, her voice ringing forth. The last 
words were spoken with soft tenderness, 
Surely this was no old peasant woman. 
This was a queen in disguise. 

Astonished, touched, the three sisters 
watched her. As she saw their wonder- 
ment she seemed to recollect herself. She 
gathered her cloak about her; once more 
she was a haggard crone. She beckoned 


~ 





with her skinny finger tothe three young 
girls, and they following, walked from the 
cottage. She stopped where the spring 
issued from under the rock, and turning, 
faced them. ‘‘ Now,” she said, ‘you shall 
each have a wish. Wish once, what you 
will, and it shall be granted you.” 

Truly it must have been an odd picture. 
The morning sun glinting on the water; 
the old woman with her keen eyes fixed on 
the young faces before her, bent down in 
earnest thought; the lighton their bowed 
heads. 

Then the eldest, Elfrida, lifted her head. 
‘“‘T wish for wealth,” she said. ‘‘There is 
nothing else so powerful. No one can op- 
press one who can easily build up comfort 
for himself in another land; no one can 
80 well help his country or his friend as he 
who can lavishly pour out gold for their 
aid; nothing else can make life so pleasant, 
so smooth, so sweet. It has a golden key 
to unlock the treasures of art, of beauty, of 
wonderful lands. Make me the queen of 
gold and gems. That is my wish.” 

Then the second sister, Cassibel, spoke. 
‘**My wish is for beauty. That is woman’s 
power. Woman rules the world through 
man; and man isruled by beauty. The 
proudest warrior of them all will follow 
where a white hand beckons. I wish for 
the beauty that dazzles and delights. No 
olive cheeks and blue-black hair for me. 
Make my hair like the goldenest sunlight, 
my face fair as the moon, my eyes like the 
sky in midsummer. Give me the grace 
that the rushes have when the breeze rip- 
ples the water. Make my hand like a 
baby moonbeam, and my voice like the 
morning song of the thrush.” 

The old woman turned to the youngest 
sister, who stood with clasped hands and 
fixed look. ‘You have not spoken yet,” 
she said. ‘‘Ah, your eyes are likest your 
father’s, your voice has the ring of his, and 
you have his fearless look. Speak, little one! 
What shall I do for you?” 

Lululel lifted up her face. She looked 
straight into the old woman’s softened eyes. 
‘‘Give me a magical power of speech,” she 
said, ‘‘that can charm the sternest heart 
into yielding; that can make, if it choose, 
the indifferent listener throb with eager in- 
terest; can make anxiety listen to comfort, 
win love from the scornful, thrill the listless 
into joyous activity, distill the dew of pity 
upon the suffering heart. Give me power to 
melt enmity into love, revenge into benefi- 
cence, till all shall call me‘ silver-tongued.’” 
She ceased. The old woman raised her cane, 
touched lightly one after another the young 
heads bowed before her, and—did she van- 
ish into air, or only pass behind the great 
rock? They could not tell, but they saw 
her no more. 

With the wealth that came to her Elfrida 
wrapped herself in luxury. She would 
have thrown its golden spell around her sis- 
ters too, but both smilingly declined, saying 
that each must woo Fortune with her own 
gift. So the eldest sister, with only her 
father’s old man-servant for guide, sailed 
away for the home of her Spanish grand- 
mother. Through dream-lands of Spain 
and sun-lands of Italy, over blue waters and 
yellow sands, she journeyed; stopping to 
make a home sometimes where sea or 
mountains lured her, always gathering 
about her the gold and sandalwood, gems 
and perfumes that women love. Strange 
life of travel! Strange union of doing and 
dreaming! And, oh luxury, like the sweet, 
heavy scent of the citron, from which, op- 
pressed, one turns away, and yet charmed 
returns again! Never did the subtle fascina- 
tion lose its charm for Elfrida, until, years 
after, under a sunny, foreign sky, a gray- 
haired woman lay shrouded in richest, soft- 
est fabrics, and stretched by her side was 
the cold hand that would never again caress 
with luxurious enjoyment the daintiest gar- 
ment, and close on the white cheek lay the 
heavy lashes that never again would lift to 
let the sunlight under. 

As for the other sisters, they lived for a 
time in their old home. One day the little 
neighborhood was stirred by an unusual 
interest. A young English knight, Ber- 
nard, was wandering among the Irish hills, 
in hiding from the king. Some English 
nobles had plotted against the king's life, 
so the story ran, and the mother of Ber- 
nard was thought to have helped their 
plans. The king commanded her death; 





but Bernard had contrived to hide her from 
vengeance, Disregarding the young knight’s 
protestations of her innocence and prayers 
for her life, the king commanded that she be 
given up, or ‘‘your life for hers,” he said, 
fiercely. But Bernard escaped from the 
kingdom, and went no one knew whither. 
The knight’s father, with anger stern as the 
king’s, disowned his heir, cursed with ter- 
rible oaths the mother that had brought all 
the trouble, and vowed that his arrow alone 
should be the one to cleave the heart of his 
false son. 

Weary weeks and months had the young 
exile wandered, finding food and shelter 
where he could, often with the stars for a 
coverlet and a drink from the cold spring 
on the mountain for his food. Warm- 
hearted Ireland gladly lent him her hills 
and hiding-places. Was he not in trouble? 
More than that, did not England hate him? 
What stronger reason was needed for her 
fierce-hating, tender-loving heart? 

One day a travel-worn stranger, follow- 
ing the murmuring Shannon, knocked at 
the door of the little hut by the rock. Gen- 
tle hands opened the door, and tender 
hearts listened to his story. Yet after they 
had given him what comfort they could of 
body and mind, and directed him in the 
way he wished, the stranger still lingered. 
Was it the sunlight beauty of Cassibel, 
whose soft-blue eyes und dazzling fairness 
perhaps reminded him of the English 
maidens in his own home; or was it 
Lululel’s softly-spoken words of comfort 
that held him? The sun was low ere he 
went away, his heart beating fast as he 
walked on in confused gladness. On him 
was laid the spell whose sovereign charm 
the young heart leaps to follow. Around his 
steps was cast the magic net whose subtle 
meshes would draw him back—his will in 
thrall—to the hand that wove them. Oh! 
golden thread of Love, winding through 
all the tangled paths of life, back to the 
blissful Eden. 

There were weary days of waiting for 
poor Bernard. Then he made a mad attempt 
to communicate with his mother; but only 
succeeded in starting again the clamor of 
the chase for him, whose echo had begun 
to die among the hills. Then weeks of flight 
and hiding till the life he had almost ceased 
to value was comparatively safe again. 
He longed thirstily for the sound of the soft 
voice whose magic comfort had soothed 
and inspirited his heart. Did the spirit of 
courage and hope dwell in that slender form? 
He was fain to retrace his steps. Again he 
stood at the low doorstep; again he heard 
the low, sweet tone that swayed him; and 
once more, as music melts a homesick 
heart, he felt the crust of his despair broken 
through, and hope came back to him, and 
the eye of fancy saw his mother restored to 
her old place and the scattered members of 
his family reunited. 

So, then, he would have this dove of peace 
to nestle forever in his heart, this many 
songed nightingale to make her home in the 
tree of his soul, forever his own. And love 
in the maiden’s heart pleaded for him more 
eloquently than his own lips. The lover 
found a home in the midst of his exile. 

So the months went on. A viking prince 
with loving violence carried away Cassibel 
to make perpetual Summer in his northern 
home. And so at last a loving memory 
was all that united the sisters. To Lululel, 
standing by the spring in the early morning, 
came often half sad, longing thoughts of 
the generous-hearted luxury-loving Elfrida ; 
and the halo of merry Cassibel’s golden hair 
was ever present to her fancy. 

But soon there were again three in the cot- 
tage, and Lululel’s arms continually clasped 
themselves around her new darling. Her 
own dark eyes looked out at her from the 
tiny face; but the fair, clustering curls were 
like the father. With Bernard, the very 
intensity of his love for wife and child 
continually pressed into his heart the 
thorns of his mother’s suffering. Yet any 
help of his seemed only likely to draw down 
certain death upon her. 

At last in the dusk of a Summer evening 
came to the door a messenger for Bernard. 
The stranger was worn and travel-stained, 
and faint for want of food. He had tracked 
Bernard for weary weeks, he said, to bring 
him word from his mother. ‘‘Tell my 
son,” she said, ‘that I am dying in this 
captivity. Bid him not to mourn for me. 
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Tell him that his trust inmy innocence, his 
loving defense of me, would make life 
sweet enough to live; but death is beckon- 
ing me. Tell him not to come back to 
danger; his father has sworn to take his 
life; but say to him that my love, my 
thanks, my prayers, are his; and if a moth- 
er’s entreaties have power with God, he 
shall be blessed and shall come again in 
safety to his home.” 

The son’s heart was bleeding with love 
and pain. His mother dying! Where was 
his place but by her bedside? Then his 
bird of hopecame to him. ‘‘ Why are you 
weeping, Bernard?” 

‘‘Oh my wife, my heart, even your help 
cannot reach me now. My motheris dying 
—dying with the weight of her sorrow on 
her.” Lululel heard the message, her dark 
eyes growing darker with pain and thought. 
Then she knelt beside herhusband. ‘ Dear 
heart, Iam going into your England. The 
pitying Jesus, who loyed his mother, too, 
will help me for you. I shall find the way 
to your king and plead for your mother. I 
am sure she is living still; and your anxiety 
shall be wings to my feet.” 

Bernard refused, rebelled; would listen 
to nothing but his own going. What was 
his life that he should save it? Atleast he 
would die with his mother, if he could not 
save her. 

But Lululel persuaded, entreated. She 
poured upon him all the magic of her words 
and the witcheries of her love; touch, voice, 
and tear-filled eye, constrained him; she 
pleaded, reasoned, touched his love, his 
hope. The impatient heart yielded. 


Strong in her love and innocence she took 
her baby in her arms and set out on her 
dangerous mission. Who shall tell of the 
difficulties, the dangers, the desperate bar- 
riers against which fate bruised her? When 
the black ocean tossed at her feet, stretch- 
ing wide between her and her husband’s 
England; when even the danger-hardened 
sailors hesitated to launch into the storm, 
Lululel’s impassioned pleadings sent 
them straight to their places, Lulelel’s rain- 
bow of hope spanned even for them the 
dark waters. 

Days came and went. The baby moon had 
rounded out her circle, and her white radi- 
ance fell with cooling balm on the pa- 
tient woman and weary babe that nightly 
turned to her. Through green forests, over 
downs, along the hot highway, the brave 
heart pressed on inloving zeal. Sometimes 
a churl’s wife gave her a drink of milk, 
touched by the sight of the child; some- 
times a peasant, going home across the 
marsh, answered Lululel’s appeal for food 
by taking her to his roughhome and setting 
before her the oaten cakes which his good 
wife had made ready for him. Often her 
very ignorance of danger carried her 
through safely. 

And so at last, whether it was the trustful 
innocence of her look, the soft persuasive- 
ness of her words, the magic of her tone, or 
the soft spot that God puts in human hearts 
towards the helpless; whether through one 
or all of these, one morning, at sunrise, 
Lululel with her baby in her arms, stood 
with other supplicants at the king’s gate. 

When her entreaties had gained her au- 
dience with the king, she asked that all 
should be shut out from the presence save 
the queen only. 

Struck by her earnestness, the king gave 
the command. Then Lululel, kneeling on 
one knee began her supplication for her 
beloved. Well did she plead; for love was 
her eloquence. She told of a delicate lady 
falsely accused, of the wrongs heaped upon 
her, of privations endured. Then of the 
clinging love of her son; his brave defense 
of her; his peril; his long, hopeless exile; 
his painful wanderings, disowned by his 
own father; his heart-sick forebodings; his 
despair when he heard of his mother’s sick- 
ness unto death. 

‘*Oh! sire, I entreat you, as the merciful 
God useth always his power to help and 
succor his people, so do you, his vice-gerent 
on earth, use yours.” The impulsive king 
started to his feet. 

‘*Where is that princely heart, and who 
has dared to drive him from my kingdom? 
Can such wrongs be and I not know it? 
His persecutors shall die. Tell me his 
name.” 

‘‘The true and loyal knight, Bernard,” 
answered Lululel, calmly. 





The king’s face flushed with anger. ‘‘ The 
traitor Bernard!” he exclaimed. 

“No, sire; no traitor, but a true and 
honorable knight. One whose very truth 
brought down your anger on him. Not 
until his long and ardent defense of his 
mother turned your heart against him was 
he ever charged with treason or falsity; yet 
if he had been false to his mother, you 
would have trusted him to be true to you. 
Oh king! A woman reads differently. If 
the royal young prince should plot against 
the life of his royal father, think you that 
the people would trust him thereafter?” 

The pathos of her pleading had changed 
to the calm dignity of one who claims the 
right; and the king, instead of ordering her 
dragged from his presence, listened in spite 
of himself. 

All the wife’s tenderness, the mother's 
devotion, the magic, resistless eloquence 
that poured from her lips—it was not in 
mortal man to resist her. The king’s heart 
melted like wax, and he cried out with 
tears: ‘‘I forgive them. Let the son be 
brought back and restored to his inheri- 
tance, and let the royal leech be summoned 
to save, if possible, the mother’s life.” 

‘* Not forgive, sire! They have not sinned 
against you. Forgive for being true? Only 
let me tell them that you fully believe in 
their innocence, and let the father be recon- 
ciled to them.” 

So Lululel prevailed. The royal favor 
toward the knight and his mother was pro- 
claimed. The noble lady was brought from 
her captivity, and joy, the healer, breathed 
life through all her fainting frame; the old 
inheritance was restored, and new wealth 
and honors heaped upon the name. But 
Lululel would let no one but herself be the 
messenger of peace to her husband. So 
once again she traversed the long way, this 
time made easy by royal power. 

Only the heart that after long suffering 
and gricf has been flooded with exquisite 
delight can know what Bernard felt. How 
his heart swelled with a rapture that was 
almost pain as he turned from his first long 
look at his mother to clasp again the loving 
wife that had given her back to him. Re- 
stored to his country, reconciled to his 
father, reveling in the love of mother, wife, 
babe! Oh, full heart, excess of joy is almost 
pain. We must be gods to bear it. 

a * * * * * * 


Years afterward Lululel’s grandson, whose 
true Irish heart had led him to his grand- 
mother’s country, brought her to see them 
building his castle not far from a southern 
river. 

Late on aSummer afternoon, as they stood 
together on the green terrace, the young 
man—Bernard, too—begged his grand- 
father to tell again the often-told story of 
his Irish exile. 

With the enthusiastic fire that the subject 
always roused in him, he told again of Lu- 
lulel’s first words of comfort, of the magic 
of her presence, the charm that drew him 
back to her. Then he told of her brave 
journey, of her tender pleading, of all the 
tireless love, the matchless eloquence, 
poured out for him, till the tears brimmed 
over, and he stooped to kiss his ‘‘ Irish 
witch,” as he was used to call her. 

‘There is some witchery about you, 
grandmother. Do tell me what it is. I 
never knew any one who could resist you. 
In my most wayward, willful moments, I 
never could withstand you. Do let your 
wonderful power descend tome. Kiss me, 
that I may win the magic of your lips,” 
begged the younger Bernard, half laughing, 
half coaxing. Winsome Lululel — gray- 
haired now, but the dark eyes still un- 
dimmed, the old enchantment still about 
her—stood up, and with graceful serious- 
ness said, slowly: 

‘*T dare not leave my gift to any mortal. 
Fate must choose for each. But to this stone 
I transmit what you are pleased to call ‘the 
magic of my lips.’ He who kisses it after 
my kiss, shallever after have the gift of the 
‘silver tongue;’” and stooping down she 
put her sweet lips to the stone. 

visting abeaiedbeed 

By Montgomery Blair’s death another of the 
old cabinet officers is taken away. Among the 
few ante-bellum cabinet officers still alive are 
A. H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Zachary Taylor ; Jefferson Davis, Secre- 
tary of War under President Pierce; Phili 


Francis Thomas, Secretary of the Treasury, an 
Jeremiah 8. Black, Attorney-General during the 
latter part of + Buchanan’s term. 





FRATERNITY. 


BY E. R. TERRY. 





Wuo holds the household one and all 
As slaves to his despotic sway, 
His every whim a mighty law 
That no one dares to disobey? 
My baby brother. 


Who often in night’s stilly hour, 
About the lonely stroke of one, 
Doth often raise his piercing voice 
And sing to the delight of—none? 
My baby brother. 


Who roams alone adown the stairs 

That bump and bang his precious noddle 

And tries at throwing somersaults 

Before he has learned how to toddle? 
My baby brother, 


Who mauls my books and bric-a-brac 
And useth them for chewing-gum, 
Then giggleth at my sore distress, 
While duty* holds me sadly dumb? 
My baby brother. 


Who will be glad when baby’s old 
Enough to suffer discipline 

And feel as oft he used to feel 
The smarting consequence of sin? 


His elder brother ! 
New Yor«x O1ry. 
*The word “duty” is here significant of the mater- 
nal presence. 
‘ aan 


ELSIE AND THE TROLLS. 


BY MRS. LUOY L. STOUT. 





In a mean hut at the foot of a vast moun- 
tain dwelt a poor wood-cutter, with his wife 
and little daughter Elsie. Incessant toil and 
strict economy barely sufficed to keep the 
family from actual want; but two good 
angels dwelt with them and lighted every 
cranny of the humble home with a divine 
glow. Ifthe mountain storms raged fiercely 
and elemental Nature was at war without, 
within was the peace of piety and domestic 
love. When the mighty avalanche crashed 
down the mountain-side, crushing every- 
thing beneath its ponderous fury, the hum- 
ble family commended themselves to the 
protection of Heaven, and, clasping hands 
in a strong mutual affection, calmly awaited 
what God should send, satisfied that at his 
hand life and death are equally good. 8o 
love and piety dwelt in the hut and lent a 
furnishing, lacking which a palace is a poor 
and paltry place. 

Elsie was a silent, imaginative child. 
The vague noises of the forest where her 
father plied his ax, the monotonons drone 
of a distant waterfall, the cracking and 
booming of the ice fields on the mountain, 
all seemed to Elsie inarticulate voices striv- 
ing to shape themselves into language, and 
an undertone of melancholy failure was 
ever sounding in the ears of the child. 

Sometimes as she sat on the bench by the 
door busy with her knitting, the solitary 
mountain peak looming grandly in the 
distance and casting its shadow athwart the 
world, the dim forest about her full of 
voices, the coarse work would fall from her 
hands as she leaned forward with strained 
attention, eager to catch and disentangle 
from the various sounds some articulate 
words. Did a voice say ‘‘Come to the 
mountain, Elsie?” or was it the prolonged 
cry of a bird, or the rustling of the birches, 
or the sighing of the wind in the pines ? 

Her father was a brave story-teller and 
made her acquainted with all the legends of 
the country. The favorite haunts of the 
wood fairies and the turn in the river, over- 
hung with dark rocks, where the water 
nixies held their revels were known to her; 
and often as she carried his dinner to her 
father in the depths of the forest she turned 
aside to seek these secret places with that 
hungering for companionship common to 
the heart of every child. To her the little 
wood and water people were only children 
smaller than herself and haply more wise 
and merry. She longed to see them at their 
pretty work, painting the grass and flowers, 
or scattering the dew-drops abroad like 
diamonds; decking the ugly spider’s houses 
with strings of glittering jewels. When, 
in Winter, guided by the sound of his ax, 
she went on her daily errand, she fancied 
that amid the whirling snowflakes she 
caught glimpses of the pale faces of the 
little people of‘the snow’as they hurried 
hither and thither intent on decking the 
forest in fantastic drapery. 

But the voices belonged to none of thege. 





There was striving, entreaty, command in 
the inarticulate tones, and the wood and 
‘water and snow spirits were merry, harm- 
less little creatures, who kept each to his 
own business, knowing neither tumult, 
strife nor pain. Far other were the hill 
people, the trolls, spirits of the mountain. 
No man knew what they busied themselves 
about in their secret dwelling-place in the 
bosom of the dark earth. They shunned 
the haunts of men, and were avoided by 
them in turn; for woe to the unlucky wight 
who rashly intruded into their domain. 
From pious, every-day bodies, content with 
their narrow world, they changed to rest- 
less visionary wanderers, chafing under old 
restrictions and burning with strange fires, 
Even in Elsie’s brief life a youth from the 
hamlet, wandering on the mountain, had 
speech of a troll, and straightway went 
abroad into the great world, forsaking 
home and friends, intent only on carving 
quaint and curious devices for the great 
cathedral climbing slowly into air’ in the 
ancient burg of Cologne. 

One Summer noon, after speaking with 
her father, instead of returning homeward 
Elsie passed on through the wood and 
ascended the mountain. The wood gradu- 
ally dwindled to scattering trees, then to a 
fringe of underbrush and stunted pines, 
and Elsie had climbed high enough to over- 
look the forest, her humble home and the 
wide landscape beyond. She sat down on 
a great stone and surveyed the scene with 
a content and satisfaction which was almost 
oppressive in its fullness. The world was 
so wide and so beautiful! Far away was 
the hamlet and the church where she went 
each Sunday hand in hand with her father 
and mother to mass. Sweet sounds from 
the belfry floated upward, and faintly from 
some lofty hight there fell through the air 
the musical yodelling of distant herdsmen ; 
then a silence like the peace of God after 
the benediction. The dark river wound 
away, smoothly inscrutable, to some 
mysterious world beyond her ken, and she 
saw in the illimitable distance the blue, 
serene sky bend down and shut the green 
earth in. A sort of terror seized her, a con- 
fused sense of the vastness of the universe 
and the insignificance of the child life on 
the lonely mountain-side. A mist filled her 
eyes, her head swam, the stone on which 
she was sitting swayed to and fro, the 
whole mountain seemed to rock on its base 
and Elsie sank softly, silently into the 
bosom of the earth. 

For a moment all was darkness. Then 
innumerable tiny sparks twinkled out and 
lighted the place with aclear glow radiance, 
and Elsie perceived that she was sur- 
rounded by a throng of the mountain 
spirits. They were clad in the rough garb 
of miners, and from the front of the round 
glazed hat which covered each head, 
gleamed a tiny sparkle of fire. In fear and 
amaze she made the sign of the cross and 
hastily recited an Ave, Every troll dropped 
his hat and stood with bared bowed head 
an attitude which gave Elsie confidence and 
courage. She forgot her fear, and looked 
about her with curiosity and wonder. The 
place was like a great cavern, and branch- 
ing from it in various directions were wide 
galleries. Here and there in distant parts 
was a glare of filful light, which Elsie’s 
scanty experience assured her were the fires 
of smithies. All manner of sounds saluted 
her ears; the dull thud of hammers, the 
grating of shovels in gravel, the sharp res- 
onance of smitten iron, mingled with un- 
known buzzings and whirrings and puffings 
and screamings of complicated machinery. 
Detaching himself from the throng, a hill- 
man drew near to the wondering child. 

‘‘ Welcome, Elsie,” he said in a gentle 
voice. ‘ We have called thee long.” 

With a gesture he dismissed his compan- 
ions, who fell into orderly companies and 
marched away into the several galleries, 
each with his pick on his shoulder and the 
tiny fire in his hat. 

‘* Why hast thou called me?” said Elsie, 
bursting into tears. ‘‘Iam sore afraid.” 

‘‘Fear not, little pure heart. Blessing 
and wisdom and long life follow our call.” 

A twilight gloom pervaded the cavern. 
‘¢ Look up!” said the troll. ‘‘I will show 
thee how men may one day light the great 
cathedral building at Cologne.” Lisie 
looked up. In an instant the ‘vast cavern 
was flooded with light. Swinging from the 
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dome were immense circles, tier on tier, of 
tiny golden lilies pouring from their throats 
jets of fire, which polished gems reflected 
in showers of glittering light. 

‘* How beautiful!” cried Elsie. 

A fierce scream as of a thousand souls in 
mortal pain caused Elsie to turn her eyes 
earthward, and she clutched the arm of the 
friendly hillman in terror. 

A strange monster rushed from one of 
ihe galleries, and passed with thunderous 
noise and lightning speed across the cav- 
ern, and plunging into an opposite gallery, 
disappeared, drawing alter him a long 
train of huge wooden boxes. His tongue 
spat fire and a hot mist was the breath of 
his nostrils. 

** Fear not, Elsie,” said the troll, kindly. 
‘It is only the steed that men will one day 
drive.” 

‘*Woe is me,” said Elsie, shaking with 
terror. ‘‘It were better for men to fare 
forth on foot than to mount so dreadful a 
monster.” 

‘‘He will not go abroad in thy time,” 
answered the spirit. ‘‘For the mind of the 
world is yet the mind of a child. Come, I 
will show thee something better suited to 
thy years and gentle spirit.” 


He took her by the hand and led her into 
one of the galleries. 

Pictures. Elsie knew what they were; 
for behind the altar of the little church 
was a mother of God, holding the blessed 
infantin herarms. There were multitudes 
of them here, and blue-eyed forget-me- 
nots, and Alpine roses, and goats, and kids; 
cattle, horses, knights, ladies, castles, and, 
oh joy, the little church itself, and every 
thing a perfect copy of its original. The 
troll drew her attention to the picture of a 
child, with fair hair tucked under a white 
linen cap, clear blue eyes, a broad brow 
and a dimpled chin, walking demurely, hand 
in hand with her father and mother, in hol- 
iday dress. Elsie and her parents going to 
mass. 

‘Il wish I could make something like 
that, wise troll,” said Elsie, wistfully. ‘Then 
might I have my father and mother ever 
with me.” 

‘* Thou shalt indeed make pictures,” said 
the troll, ‘but not like that. Thou shalt 
help to make the world restless until it find 
out this secret.” 

He approached his ear to one of many 
polished tubes set at intervals into the 
rough walls. 

‘*Come!” he said to the child. ‘‘Lay thy 
ear to the tube and tell me what thou hear- 
est!” Elsie obeyed. 

**T hear the strokes of my father’s ax in 
the forest.” 

** Lay thy ear to this one!” he said, point- 
ing to another. 

‘*T hear my mother singing to the whirr 
of her spinning wheel.” 

**When men are wise, little Elsie, they 
will hearken thus from city to city and 
from land to land for news of kindred and 
friend. 

From gallery to gallery the troll con- 
ducted Elsie, showing her rare and curious 
work in gold and jewels; costly fabrics 
destined for prince and peasant alike when 
the world should become wise; mock 
babies, such as no princess in Europe had 
ever seen; and scores of curious and now 
long forgotten toys. Here were monstrous 
machines for cutting and smoothing wood 
and fashioning it into beautiful and useful 
forms such as her father’s ax could never 
rival; there stores of manuscripts, in which 
were hidden all the learning and wisdom of 
the world for ages tocome; andeverywhere 
the busy, tireless trolls. Elsie followed her 
guide obediently, understanding little, won- 
dering much. The endless labor, the in- 
dustry and energy of the mountain spirits 
filled her with a fearsome awe. Truly the 
trolls were wise; were they good also? 
**Kind hillman,” she said at last timorously : 
**When thou hast made the world wise 
wilt thou make it good and happy too?” 

** Nay, little Elsie,” answered the troll. 
‘*We but teach men the uses of things. 
Each for himself must find out the secret of 
goodness and happiness. Come, listen 
again for thy mother’s voice.” They re- 
turned to the gallery, and applying her ear to 
the tube, she heard her mother’s voice call- 
ing: ‘‘ Elsie, Elsie! where are thou, child!” 

“I would go to my home,” said the child. 

**Thou shalt go,” said the spirit. ‘I will 





give thee asign that thou hast not dreamed. 
“A great change is coming on thy life 
speedily, a heavy sorrow and afterward 
long bright years. Remember the trolls, 
little pure heart.” 

An instant she was in darkness; another 
and she sat on the great stone on the side 
of the mountain. The sun was setting and 
the call to vespers pealed sweetly from the 
belfry of the little church. Elsie hastened 
home through the gathering dusk of even- 


ing. 
‘“‘Where hast thou been?” cried her 
father. ‘‘ Thy face is white and thine eyes 


shine like stars.” 

‘*Father,” said the child solemnly, “I 
have seen a new world. I have been with 
the trolls.” 

‘‘Nay, Elsie,” said her father. 
hast slept and dreamed.” 

A few days after she went forth into the 
forest as usual, bearing her father’s dinner; 
but no sound of the ax guided her to his 
side. 

‘*He is weary to-day,” thought Elsie. ‘I 
must hasten.” 

Right and left through the green vistas 
her quick eyes sought, and found him soon, 
past wearifiess, past hunger. The giant 
tree his ax had felled pinned him to the 
earth, und he rested from toil and care. 
The charmed circle of love was’ broken. 
The grief-stricken wife soon joined her 
husband, and Elsie was left alone to bear 
the burden of sorrow as she might. 

‘** Thou canst not abide here in loneliness,” 
said the old priest of the hamlet. ‘Thou 
art of finer clay than thy fellow peasants. 
Thou shalt go to the convent and _ get learn- 
ing.” 

Elsie’s eyes sparkled. ‘Truly, good 
father, I long to go. I would even be a nun 
if | might learn to write and read.” 

‘* Where got you that wish?” asked the 
priest. 

Elsie hung her head. ‘I have seen the 
trolls, father; and ever since I long for 
other things.” 

‘It is time thou wert among the good 
sisters,” cried the priest in alarm. 

So it came to pass that Elsie dwelt in a 
convent and learned to read and write. 
She learned too, to draw and paint and 
copy manuscripts, which she did so perfect- 
ly that her work was famed throughout the 
land, and the convent got gain and glory 
by her. She painted wunderful vines and 
flowers, with birds and butterflies and 
nixies and fairies into the margins of the 
manuscripts, and sometimes the swart face 
of a troll. The world was not yet wise 
enough to print books, and all its learning 
was confided to parchment, carefully and 
laboriously by skilled penmen. 

Elsie did not become a nun. A mighty 
baron with his knights and men-at-arms 
halted one day at the convent for rest and 
refreshment, and Elsie’s beautiful manu- 
scripts were produced for his entertainment. 
His admiration of them was so great that 
he asked that the young copyist be given 
in marriage to one of his brave gentlemen, 
a courtly and handsome knight. The 
world was not yet wise enough to permit 
its youths and maidens to choose mates 
for themselves. 

So Elsie became a great lady, a patroness 
of leaning and of art, the mother of many 
sons, and the pride and joy of her husband. 
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FAMILIAR SAYINGS WITH AUTHORS, NO, 7. 
Sixty-four letters. 
My 4, 44, 6, 49 to be obliging. 
My 58, 11, 60, 41 to fold together. 
My 24, 42, 36, 64 sign of weariness. 
My 22, 3, 35, 82 to tear. 
My 9, 45, 5, 1 to flutter. 
My 56, 47, 16, 18 morning. 
My 33, 21, 12, 18 a trench, 
My 2, 8, 31, 15 a stone for sharpening. 
My 48, 28, 7, 34 very large. 
My 14, 51, 17, 38 to make money of metal. 
My 52, 57, 50, 39 price. 
My 19, 27, 29, 23 landlord. 
My 10, 90, 48, 61 a tusk. 
My 54, 40, 25, 37 silent. 
My 26, 62, 63, 46 to call. 
My 20, 58, 59, 56 a temple. 
AUTHOR, 
In rightful, but not in just. 
In windy, but not in gust, 


~ 





In blacking, but not in shine. 
In saltish, but not in brine. 
In talent, but not in gift. 
In raising, but not in lift. 
In lucid, but not in clear. 
In terror, but not in fear. 
In doilar, but not in cent. 
In crooked, but not in bent. 
In crewel, but not in yarn. 
In storing, but not in barn. 
In offing, but not in sea. 

In honey, but not in bee. 


BQUARE WORD. 


taal * 


*.2 *«£ # 
* * *# & 


~ * 
* * 
” *- 
1, The occupation of vacation ; 2, discarded in 


vacation ; 3, a sea in Asiatic Russia, not studied 
about in vacation ; 4, often heard in vacation. 


SQUARE AND DIAGONALS, 


ec *¢+ © *©* * 


**t # e# # &# & & * 
* 
ese &# ee He 8 FF 


es. * + + * * 


All words of 9 letters. 

Upper line, a bad memory; right hand, 
voluptuous; lower, energetic; left hand, ma- 
lignant. Diagonal from right to left, embassies ; 
from left to right, perfect. 


DIAMONDS. 
Which do you like better? 


* 
* 2 *& & 

7 

* 


Upper Diamond : 1, & consonant ; 2, to court ; 
3, forests ; 4, storage ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower Diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a funny 
fellow ; 3, found at the sea-shore; 4, a valuable 


stone ; 5, a consonant. Moruer D. 
DIAMOND. 
- 
e°%o 
o0o0* 0 0 
** “_* * * 
o* 0 o 
eo*%o 
- 


1, aconsonant; 2, silent; 3, labyrinths; 4, a 
familiar feature of the Independent; 5, a state 
of disorder ; 6, the jurisdiction of a bishop; 7, a 
consonant, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES, AUGUST 2p. 


FOUR PYRAMIDS UNITED AT BASE, 


P 
Fen 
Grain 
Cracker 
Secretive 
Qa By 
ose eo ..Q 
eo’aq op _o 
Heo dw BeorQ 
rin Oe Pen 
neo -°s 
oe aoe 
Zury~oouqog 
ARrytip 
44d 
utd 
a 


Famiuiak Sayinas. No, 6.—‘‘God made the 
country and man made the town.” 
AvutHor.—William Cowper. (‘‘ The Sofa.” ) 


PREFIXED RHYMES. 


Rain in hot weather blesses the ill. 
Train a boy always 'gainst touching the till. 
Strain a voice singing and soon twill be still. 


All players of whist do welcome an ace, 
Tall ladies look lovely in drapery lace. 
Stall5 over there is your bazaar place. 


A CROWN OF GOOD THINGS, 


B P C 
ae ea ai 
nr a t n t 
ar eo . 6 oe # 
n i h i i 7) 
a ee ee n 


SoupShrimp Stews 


DOUBLE ACKOSTIC, 
J Jocund D 
U UreuladA 
LLikelyY 
Y¥ Yachts 8 





Selections. 
THE REASON. 


On land and sea reposes 

The moonshine cold and white ; 
The perfume of the roses 

Fills all the air of night. 





The breeze is running riot 
O’er ocean’s distant blue ; 

No sounds disturb our quiet, 
Our solitude for two. 


In one harmonious chorus 
Night’s voices all seem blent ; 
Night’s charm is stealing o’er us, 

And yet we’re not content. 


Tis not that love has vanished, 
"Tis not that we forget, 

Tis not that hope is banished 
And leaves us but regret. 


Our thoughts are far asunder 
As earth and ocean’s pearls. 
It isn’t any wonder ; 
You see we both are girls! 
—Sopnisz St. G. Lawrence, in Life. 


THE ORIGIN OF ADAM BEDE. 


Ir was George Eliot’s Aunt Elizabeth 
Evans, who, in a general way, suggested 
the character and preaching of Dinah, and 
a sad story she told that Jed to the book we 
know as ‘‘Adam Bede” being written. In this 
letter she tells how her Aunt Elizabeth 
went to visit her father’s house in War- 
wickshire when she herself was about 
seventeen. ‘‘I was then,” writes Miss 
Evans to her friend, Niss Hennell, ‘‘strong- 
ly under the influence of evangelical belief, 
and earnestly endeavoring to shape this 
anomalous English-Christian life of ours 
into some consistency with the spirit and 
simple verbal tenor of the New Testament. 
I was delighted to see my aunt. Although 
I had only heard her spoken of as a strange 
person, given to a fanatical vehemence of 
exhortation in private as well as public, I 
believed that 1 should find sympathy be- 
tween us. She was then an old woman— 
above sixty—and I believe had, for a good 
many years, given up preaching. A tiny 
little woman, with bright, small dark eyes, 
and hair that had been black, Il imagine, but 
was now gray; a pretty woman in her 
youth, but of a totally different physical 
type from Dinah. The difference, as you 
will believe, was not simply physical. No 
difference is. She was a woman of strong 
natural excitability, which 1 know from 
the description I have heard my father and 
half-sister give, prevented her from the 
exercise of discretion under the promptings 
of her zeal. But this vehemence was now 
subdued by age and sickness. She 
was very gentle and quiet in her 
manners, vy § loving, and (what she 
must have en from the very first) 
a truly religious soul, in whom the love 
of God. and love of man were fused together. 
There was nothing highly distinctive in her 
religious conversation. 1 had had much in- 
tercourse with pious Dissenters before. The 
only freshness I found in our talk came 
from the fact that she had been the greater 
part of her life a Wesleyan, and though she 
left the society when women were no longer 
allowed to preach, and joined the New Wes- 
leyans, she retained the character of thought 
that belongs to the genuine old Wesleyan. I 
had never talked with a Wesleyan before; 
and we used to have little debates about 
predestination; for then I was a strong Cal- 
vinist. Here her superiority came out, and 
I remember now, with loving admiration, 
one thing which at the time I disapproved. 
It was not strictly a consequence of her 
Arminian belief, and at first sight might 
seem opposed to it; yet it came from the 
spirit of love which clings to the bad logic 
of Arminianism. When my uncle came to 
fetch her, after she had been with us a fort- 
night or three weeks, he was speaking of a 
deceased minister, once avers A respected, 
who from the action of trouble upon him 
had taken to small tippling, though other- 
wise not culpable. ‘But I hope the good 
man’s in Heaven, for all that,’ said my uncle, 
‘Oh, yes,’ said my aunt, with a deep inward 

roan ot joyful conviction. ‘Mr. A’s in 

feaven. That’s sure.’ This was at the 
time an offense to my stern, ascetic, hard 
views; how beautiful it is to me now. 
to my aunt’s conversation, it is a fact that 
the only two things of any interest Iremem- 
ber in our lonely sitting and walks are her 
telling me one sunny afternoon how she 
had, with another pious woman, visited an 
unhappy girl in prison, stayed with her all 
night, and gone with her to execution, and 
one or two accounts of supposed miracles in 
which she believed—among the rest, the 
Jace with the crown of thorns seen in the 
lass. In her account of the prison scenes 
remember no word she uttered; I only 
remember her tone and manner and the 
deep feeling I had under the recital. Of 
the girl she knew nothing, I believe, or 
told me nothing, but that she was a com- 
mon, coarse girl, convicted of child murder. 
The incident lay in my mind for years on 
— asadead germ, apparently, till time 
ad made my mind a nidus in which it 
could fructify. It then turned out to be the 
germ of ‘Adam Bede.’ You see how she 
suggested Dinah; but it is not possible you 
should see as I do how entirely her indi- 
viduality differed from Dinah’s. How curi- 
ous it seems to me that people should 
think Dinah’s sermon, prayers and 
speeches were copied when they were 
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written with hot tears, as they surged up in 
my own mind! The details which I knew 
as facts and have made use of for my pic- 


ture were 4gathered from such imperfect 
allusion and narrative as I heard from my 
father in his occasional talk about old 


times. As to my aunt’s children or grand- 
children saying, if they did say that Dinah 
is a good portrait of my aunt, that is sim- 
ply the vague, easily satisfied notion im- 
perfectly instructed people always have of 
portraits. It is not surprising that simple 
men and women, without pretension to en- 
lightened discrimination, should think a 
generic resemblance constitutes a portrait 
when we see the great public so accus- 
tomed to be delighted with més-representa- 
tions of life and character which they ac- 
cept as representations that they are scan- 
dalized when art makes a nearer approach 
to truth.” $ 

We copy a few paragraphs from Dinah 
Morris’s sermon. 

‘¢ Dear friends,” she said, in a clear but 
not loud voice, ‘‘let us pray for a blessing.” 

She closed her eyes, and hanging her head 
down a little, continued in the same moder- 
ate tone, as if speaking to some one quite 
near her: 

‘‘Saviour of sinners! when a poor wo- 
man, laden with sins, went out to the well 
to draw water she found thee sitting at 
the well. She knew Thee not; she had not 
sought thee. Her mind was dark; her life 
was unholy. But Thoudidst speak to her, 
thou didst teac her, thou didst show her 
that her life lay open before thee, and yet 
thou wast ready to give her that blessing 
which she had never sought. Jesus, thou 
art in the midst of us, and thou knowest all 
men. If there is any here like that poor 
woman—if their minds are dark, their lives 
unholy—if they have come out not seeking 
thee, not desiring to be taught, deal with 
them according to the free mercy which 
thou didst show to her. Speak to them, 
Lord; open their ears tomy message; bring 
their sins to their minds, and make them 
thirst for that salvation which thou art 
ready to give. 

‘*Lord, thou art with thy people still; 
they see thee in the night-watches, and 
their hearts burn within them as thou talk- 
est with them by the way. And Thou art 
near to those who have not kaown thee; 
open their eyes that they may see thee—see 
thee weeping over them and saying: ‘Ye 
will not come unto me that ye might have 
life’; see thee hanging on the cross and 
saying: ‘Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do’; see thee as thou 
wilt come again in thy glory to judge them 
at the last. Amen.” 

Dinah opencd her eyes again and paused, 
looking at the group of villagers, who were 
now gathered rather more closely on her 
right ha d. 

‘*Dear friends,” she began, raising her 
voice a little, ‘‘ you have all of you been to 
church, and I think you must have heard 
the clergyman read these words: ‘The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor.’ Jesus Christ spoke those words; 
he said he came to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. I don’t know whether you ever 
thought about those words much; but I 
will tell you when I remember first hearing 
them. It wason just such a sort of even- 
ing as this, when | was a little girl, and my 
aunt as brought me up, took me to hear a 
good man preach out of doors, just as we 
are here. I remember his face well. He 
was a very old man, and had very long, 
white hair; his voice was very soft and 
beautiful, not like any voice I had ever 
heard before. I was a little girl, and 
scarcely knew anything, and this old man 
seemed to me such a different sort of a man 
from anybody I had ever seen before that 
I thought he had perhaps come down from 
the sky to preach to us, and I said: ‘ Aunt, 
will he go back to the sky to-night, like the 
picture in the Bible ?” 

‘‘That man of God was Mr. Wesley, who 
spent his life in doing what our blessed 
Lord did—preaching the Gospel to the poor 
—and he entered into his rest eight years 
ago. I came to know more about him 
years after; but I was a foolish, thoughtless 
child then, and I remember only one thing 
he told us in his sermon. He told us as 
‘Gospel’ meant ‘good news.’ The Gospel, 
you know, is what the Bible tells us about 
God. 

“Think of that now! Jesus Christ did 
really come down from Heaven, as I, like a 
silly child thought Mr. Wesley did; and 
what he came down for was to tell good 
news about God to the poor. Why, you 
and me, dear friends, are poor. e have 
been brought up in poor cottages, and have 
been reared on oat-cake, and lived coarse; 
and we haven’t been to school much, nor 
read books, and we don’t know much about 
anything but what happens just round us, 
We are just the sort of people that want to 
hear good news; for when anybody’s well 
off, they don’t much mind about earing 
news from distant parts. But if a poor man 
or woman’sin trouble and has hard work 
to make out a living, they like to have a 
letter to tell ’em they’ve got a friend as will 
help ’em. To besure we can’t help knowing 
something about God, even if we’ve never 
heard the Gospel—the good news that our 
Saviour brought us; for we know every- 
thing comes from God. Don’t you say almost 
every day, ‘This and that will happen, 
please God,’ and ‘We shall begin to cut 
the grass soon, please God to send us a lit- 





tle more sunshine?’ We know very well we 
are altogether in the hands of God; we 
didn’t bring ourselves into the world; we 
can’t keep ourselves alive while we're sleep- 
ing. The daylight and the wind, and the 
corn, and the cows to give us milk—every- 
thing we have comes from God; and he 
gave us our souls, and put love between 

arents and children and husband and wife. 
3ut is that as much as we want to know 
about God? We see he is great and mighty, 
and can do what he will; we are lost, as if 
we was struggling in great waters when we 
try to think of him. 

‘*But perhaps doubts come into your 
mind like this: Can God take much notice 
of us poor people? Perhaps he only made 
the world for the great and the wise and 
the rich. 1t doesn’t cost him much to give us 
our little handful of victual and bit of cloth- 
ing; but how do we know he cares for us any 
more than we care for the worms and things 
in the garden, so as we rear our carrots and 
onions? Will God take care of us when we 
die? And has he any comfort for us when 
we are lame and sick and helpless? Perhaps, 
too, he is angry with us; else why does 
the blight come, and the bad harvests, and 
the fever, and all sorts of pain and trouble? 
For our life is full of trouble, and if God 
sends us good he seems to send bad too. 
How is it? How is it? 

‘**Ah! dear friends, we are in sad want of 
good news about God; and what does other 
good news signify if we haven’t that? For 
everything else comes to an end, and when 
we die we leave it all. But God lasts when 
everything else is gone. What shall we do 
if he is not our friend?” 

Then Dinah told how the good news had 
been brought, and how the mind of God 
toward the poor had been made manifest 
in the life of Jesus, dwelling on its lowliness 
and its acts of mercy. 

‘*So you see, dear friends,” she went on, 
‘* Jesus spent his time almost all in doing 
good to poor people. He preached out of 
doors to them, and he made friends of 
poor workmen, and taught them and took 
pains with them. Not but what he did good 
to the rich too; for he was full of love to all 
men, only he saw as the poor were more in 
want of his help. So hecured the lame and 
the sick and the blind, and he worked 
miracles, to feed the hungry, because, he 
said, he was sorry for them; and he was 
very kind to the little children and com- 
forted those who had lost their friends; and 
he spoke very tenderly to poor sinners that 
were sorry for their sins. 

‘*Ah! wouldn’t you love such a man if 
you saw him; if he was here in this village? 
What a kind heart he must have! What a 
friend he would be to go to in trouble! 
How pleasant it must be to be taught by 
him. 


‘* Well, dear friends, who was this man? 
Was He only a good man—a very good 
man, and no mvore—like our dear Mr. 
Wesley, who has been taken from us? 
. « » Hewasthe Sonof God. ‘In the 
image of the Father,’ the Bible says. That 
means, just like God, who is the beginning 
and end of all things—the God we want to 
know about. So, then, all the love that 
Jesus showed to the pooris the same love 
that God has for us. We can understand 
what Jesus felt, because he came in a body 
like ours, and spoke words such as we 
speak to each other. We were afraid to 
think what God was betore—the God who 
made the world and the sky and the thunder 
and lightning. We could never see Him; 
we could only see the things he had made; 
and some of these things was very terrible, 
so as we might wall tremble when we 
thought of him. But our blessed Saviour 
has showed us what God is in a way us 
poor ignorant people can understand. He 
has showed us what God’s heart is, what 
are his feeling toward us. 

‘* But let us see a little more about what 
Jesus came on earth for. Another time He 
said: ‘I came to seek and to save that 
which was lost’; and another time, ‘‘ Icame 
not to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance.’ 

“The lost / Sinners !/. big 
Ah! dear friends, does that mean you and 
me?” 

Her voice became deep and muffled, but 
there was still no gesture. Nothing could 
be less like the ordinary type of the Ranter 
than Dinah. She was not preaching as she 
heard others preach, but speaking directly 
from her own emotions and under the in- 
spiration of her own simple faith. 

But now she had entered into a new cur- 
rent of feeling. Her manner became less 
calm, her utterance more rapid and agi- 
tated as she tried to bring home to the 
people their guilt, their willful darkness, 
their state of disobedience to God; as she 
dwelt on the hatefulness of sin, the Divine 
holiness, and the sufferings of the Saviour, 
by which a way had been opened for their 
salvation. As last it seemed as if, in her 
yearning desire to reclaim the lost sheep, 
she could not be satisfied by addressing her 
hearers as a body. She appealed first to 
one and then to another, beseeching them 
with tears to turn to God while there was 
yet time; painting to them the desolation 
of their souls lost in sin, feeding on the 
husks of this miserable world, far away 
from God their Father, and then the love 
of the Saviour who was waiting and watch- 
ing for their return. 

But now Dinah began to tell of = 
that were in store for the penitent, to 
describe in her simple way the divine peace 


and love with which the soul of the believer 

is filled; how the sense of God’s love turns 

poverty into riches, and satisfies the soul,/ 
so that no uneasy desire vexes it, no fear 

alarms it; how, at last, the very temptation 

to sin is oy sy and Heaven is begun 

upon earth, because no cloud passes 


-tween the soul and God, who is its eternal 


sun. 

“Dear friends,” she said, at last, 
‘brothers and sisters whom I love as those 
for whom my Lord has died, believe me, I 
know what this great blessedness is; and 
because [ know it, I want you to have it 
too. Iam poor. Like youl have to getmy 
living with my hands. But no lord nor lady 
can be so happy as me, if they haven’t got 
the love of Gad. in their souls. Think what 
it is not to hate anything but sin; to be full 
of love to every creature; to be frightened 
at nothing; to be sure that all things will 
turn to good; not to mind pain, because it 
is our Father's will; to know that nothing 
—no, not if the earth was to be burnt up, or 
the waters come and drown us—nothin 
could pert us from God who loves us an 
who fills our souls with peace and joy, be- 
cause we are sure that whatever He wills is 
holy, just and good. 

‘* Dear friends, come and take this bless- 
edness. It is offered to you. It is the good 
news that Jesus came to preach to the poor. 
It is not like the riches of this world, so 
that the more one gets the less the rest can 
have. God is without end; his love is 
without end: 

“Ite streams the whole creation reach 
So plenteous is the store; 
Enough for all, enough for each, 
Enough for evermore.” 

Dinah had been speaking at least an hour, 
and the reddening light of the parting day 
seemed to give a solemn emphasis to her 
closing words. The stranger, who had 
been interested in the course of her sermon, 
as if it had been the development of a 
drama—for there is this sort of fascination 
in all sincere unpremeditated eloquence, 
which opens to one the inward drama of 
the speaker’s emotions—now turned his 
horse aside and pursued his bee while 
Dinah said: ‘‘Let us sing a little, dear 
friends” ; and as he was still winding down 
the slope, the voices of the Methodists 
reached him, rising and falling in that 
nem g blending of exultation and sadness 
which belongs to the cadence of a hymn.— 

The Christian World. 
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THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 


Tue extent and expense of the liquor 
traffic in Great Britain, the, United States 
and Canada, is truly enormous. It has 
been estimated that 100,000,000 bushels of 
— are annually destroyed in the Anglo- 

axon world, to make beer; an amount 
that would give two barrels of flour during 
the year to every family in the three coun- 
tries mentioned. During the last seven 
years Great Britain has spent £987,000,000 
for liquor, or £200,000,000 more than the na- 
tional debt of Great Britain. But this was 
not all; for it cost at least £100,000,000 to 
pay for the mischief caused. So that the 
iquor traffic of Great Britain annually costs 
£241,000,000; or ‘‘as much as would sup- 
pest 600,000 missionaries at $1,200 a year, 

00,000 school-masters at $500, build ¥ 000 
churches at $10,000, 5,000 school-houses at 
$4,000; would give to the world 200,000,000 
of Bibles at 25 cents each, and 500,000,000 
of tracts at $1 per 100; would give 100,000 
widows $100 a year, and ,000 poor 
families $50 per year. In short, would 
provide a machinery that would evangelize 
the world in a short time, or pay off 


the national debt in four years.” 
In the United States the liquor 
traffic causes a direct and _ indirect 


outlay of over $1,400,000,000; while in the 
Dominion, the —— cost of the traffic is 
about $52,000,000, or over $11 per head of 
population, An interesting comparison is 
made to show that a decrease in the con- 
sumption of liquor would more than com- 
— for the temporary loss of revenue, 
the restraining of crime and consequent 
diminution of expenditure. In Vineland, 
N. J., there is total prohibition. ‘‘ Yonkers, 
N. Y., licenses 145 saloons, and has in addi- 
tion 75 places where liquor is sold in viola- 
tion of the law. Vineland has about 12,000 
inhabitants, and Yonkers less than 15,000. 
Yonkers spends on its police $37,000, and 
the police duties of Vineland are performed 
by one constable at the annual expense of 
#75. Yonkers hasa police judge at a sal 
of $4,000, and a clerk that is paid $800. 
Vineland has no police court and needs none. 
The Py of Yonkers cost the town 
$12,000; Vineland only has six; pays $400 
for the same. Altogether these articles of 
expense cost Yonkers $48,800; in Vineland 
$475. Making a allowance for 
the difference in population, the govern- 
ment, so far as the expenses are concerned, 
costs more than ninety times as much as that 
of Vineland.—Christian Guardian. 
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A CRANK’S MATHEMATICS. 


Tue followi ragraph, entitled ‘‘ The 

Dimensions of seven,” is from ‘* Lewis's 

Penny Readings”: ‘*‘ And he measured 

the chty with a reed, 12,000 furl * bo 
t 





length and the breadth and the 
are equal.” Cov. xxi, 16. ag id aaa 
’ cu 
,000 cubic feet. 


equal 7 feet, w 
is 496,798,088,000,000,000. 
of this space for the throne 


Reserving half 


and court of Heaven, and half the balance for 


‘streets, we have the remainder of 124,198, 


272,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. Divide this 
by 4,096, the cubical feet in a room sixteen 
feet square, and there will be 30,321,843-, 
750,000,000 rooms. We will now suppose 
the world always did and always will con- 
tain 990,000,000 inhabitants,and that agener- 
ation lasts for 88 1-8 years, making in all 2,- 
970,000,000, every century; and that the 
world will stand 100,000,006 years, or 1,000 
centuries, making in all 2,970,000,000,000 in- 
habitants. Then sup there were one 
hundred worlds, equal tothis in number of 
inhabitants and duration of years, making a 
total of 2,970,000,000,000, persons, and 
there would be more than a hundred rooms 
16 feet square for each person.” 








HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND 8TIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc, 
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BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lave Flax ‘Threads 


1784. 


(In one pound boxes.) 1883. 
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134 Church Street, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St,, San Francisco, 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 





Grates, T11z Brass Work. 
50 UNION SQUARE, 
ND 


W. H. KIRTLA New Yor«. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
WINDSOR HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 

HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N, Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments fer the Com. 
fort and Pleasure of its Guesta. 
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T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PRO. RS. 


COMMUNITY CANNED GOBDS, 


including Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and Poul 
try, packed under the best conditions and free from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment 








THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
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> farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 

our subsoribers who feel specially interested. | 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 





California with a view of producing sugar, 
Many of these attempts have been such disas- 
trous failures as to prevent capitalists from en- 
gaging in the work to any great extent. The 
earliest sugar made in this state was in 1856 
from sugar- beets and Chinese sugar-cane. 

African sugar-cane has been tried, and the 
manufacture of sugar from melons attempted ; 
but both of these were unsatisfactory. African 
sugar cane ie still cultivated near Los Angeles 
and a few other southern towns, but is not man- 
ufactured into sugar, and is merely chewed in 
hot weather for its refreshing juice, as is the 
custom in all the western portions of Mexico 
where the cane is sold in short pieces, like fruit. 

An aitempt is now being made in Sonoma 
County to raise sugar-cane for the making of 
syrup. Some forty acres there are to be planted 
with the Amber and Honduras varieties of cane 
this Summer, and machinery is to be put up 
suitable for the work. The experimenter is a 
gentleman from the Southern States, who has 
had experience in the making of sugar, and secs 
nothing in the climate of this state to prevent 
his continuing his occupation here, Itis said 
that the cane will ripen very rapidly, and come 
to maturity in from sixty to ninety days from 
the time of planting. 

It is greatly to be regretted that sugar-cane 
does not do better in this climate, ax only about 
two-thirds as much sugar is contained in beets 
asin cane, and the juice of the former has so 
many impurities that a great deal of pains must 
be taken with it before it will produce sugar that 
18 fit for the market. 

Sugar-beets, however, seem to be the best 
source of sugar that California has yet cis- 
covered, although sorghum and grapes are also 
used. It is aaid that a ton of beets would yield 
a barrel of sugar. About tentons of beets are 
generally raised on an acre, making ten barrels 

of sugar, although near Los Angeles, twenty 
tons of beets have been raised per acre. The 
refuse of beets is here fed to cattle, as is the 
custom in the great beet-sugar districts of 
France. California beets, however, commonly 
yield three per cent. more sugar than is obtained 
in France, probably owing to the long, rainless 
season here, The French, however, cultivate 
their soil much better than Californians do, and 
are enabled in this way to get a much larger 
crop from an acre than is obtained in this state, 
Sngar-beets commonly sell here at a little over 
four dollars per ton. 

‘The principal manufactory for this kind of 
sugar is at Alvarado, Alameda County, about 
twenty-one miles southeast of Oakland. This 
manufactory is the outcome of the various fac- 
tories established at different times in this state. 
The beets used there are supplied by contract. 
The manufactory awhile ago tried to encourage 
tue planting of sugar-beeta by offering several 
prizes for the best beets raised by the farmers 
near by. Some of the sugar factories, however, 
raise their own becta. 

There was a manufaciory, having a capacity of 
fifty tons, at Alvarado, in 1870, and the first crop 
of beets netted $18,000; but the next year there 
came a great flood which so injured their pos- 
sessions that they concluded to remove to Santa 
Cruz County, where the enterprise was a failure. 

In 1879 the present proprietors began work, 
and in 1880 the product was seven hundred 
tons of sugar valued at $150,000, about 4,500 
tons of pulp worth $8,500, and six thousand gal- 
lons of syrup worth $3,500, using for this pur- 
pose twelve thovsand tons of beets. 

There is also a beet-sugar factory at Isleton, on 
the Sacramento River. This manufactory was 
originally intended to produce sugar from mel- 
ons, and machinery was brought from Germany 
for this purpose ; but beet sugar has been substi- 
tuted, The total amount of beet sugar produced 
by this state last year was one million pounds. 
No doubt many of the failures of beet-sugar fac- 
tories in the pastin this state have been due to 
the ignorance of the owners as to the best meth- 
ods of making sugar, the best location for the 
factories, and the kind of soil suitable for beets. 
It is claimed now that many of the difficulties in 
the way of making beet sugar have been over- 
come and that the manufacture will increase 
greatly in the future, 

There are two large sugar refineries in San 
Francisco, the larger being that owned by Claus 
Sprechels, the “sugar king of California.” His 
refinery has a capacity of twenty five thousand 
tons per month. The immense buiidings, four in 
number, cover an area of about three acres, and 
the cost of the buildings and machinery is said 
to have been $1,200,000. The largest building is 
about four hundred feet long, the other three 
varying from one hundred and fifty to about two 
hundred fect. In one place the building is 
welve sto ries high. 





The manufactory is on Potrero Point, in the 
southern part of San Francisco and faces the 
bay. There is a large wharf extending from the 
buildings out into the bay, and vessels of deep 
draught there receive and unload sugar. 

Before the reciprocity treaty of 1876 with 
Hawaii, the raw sugar used by these refineries was 
brought from Manilla, in the Philippine Islands ; 
but, immediately after that treaty, this trade 
began to diminish. Some raw sugar is still 
brought here from China, Central America and 
Mexico; but about eighty per cent. of all the 
sugar refined here is brought from the Sand- 
wich Islands, Almost all the crop raised by the 
Hawaiian Islands comes to San Francisco, On 
these islands are more than fifty sugar planta- 
tions, many of which have been started since the 
reciprocity treaty, which, much as Claus 
Spreckels opposed it, has yet proved a great 
benefit to him. During the last half-dozen years 
nine vessels, of from four to seven hundred tons, 
have been built in San Francisco to be used in 
the trade with these islands. 

The amount of refined sugar shipped from San 
Francisco last year was 2,453,210 pounds by sea 
and over thirty-two million pounds by rail. 
Besides the immense amounts sent to the Eastern 
States, large quantities of sugar go to Mexico, 
South America, Australia, Hawaii and China. 

East OAKLAND, CAL. 
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A TALK ABOUT ROSES. 


BY MRS. MARY E. WILLIAMS, 





A YEAR or two since I had a number of choice 
potted roses growing and blooming luxuriantly 
in a window on the south front of the house. 
Nothing could have been prettier or more 
fragrant; but “striving to better, oft we mar 
what's well.” In an evil hour I saw a paragraph 
on its rounds through Newspaperdom to the 
effect that a prominent florist in New York had 
made the discovery that coffee and coffee 
grounds were excellent as fertilizers for all 
kinds of plants, especially roses. 

With that unquestioning faith characteristic 
of my sex Lat once began to act on the advice 
80 freely given by the florist whose name I with- 
hold ; the florist, who doubtless penned the ad- 
vice while smiling sardonically; for, had he 
not told us time and again in his published 
works that all sorts of fertilizers in a crude 
state were unfit for plant food ; in short, that it 
was among the impossibilities for a plant to as- 
similate food not thoroughly decomposed and 
composted with other materials in the same con- 
dition? To return to my roses. A short time 
after I began the coffee treatment, there was 
first a falling off in growth, followed by a 
shriveled look generally, and mildew finally 
everspread leaf and bud. In less than two 
months from the fatal beginning the roses, all 
but one, fell victims to misplaced confidence, 
and that one became a chronic invalid, The 
coffee grounds had moulded. 

This Spring the same paragraph is again on 
the war-path, ‘Thistime it comes from Mexico, 
A lady, somewhere in the western wilds, it is 
said, received a box of plants from that country, 
with the advice to use coffee as a fertilizer, by 
all means. She used it and found that her plants 
were more thrifty, bloomed more profusely and 
were in all respects greatly superior to those 
whose feet, metaphorically speaking, were on 
their ‘native heath.” Just how she obtained 
her information is not stated. As the time for 
testing them covered a very brief period, it is 
barely possible that a little, a very little guess- 
work helped out with the too meager facts. 

I use tin cans for rose cuttings. I have been 
more successful with cuttings taken from the ex- 
hausted branch after blooming than with any 
any other part of the plant. I find that when 
the parent stem begins to send out fresh shoots 
the seemingly exhausted cutting starts out anew 
also, Ihave seldom succeeded with rose cut- 
tings from new wood, I use tin cans—small ones— 
as they retain sufficient moisture to carry the 
cutting through to its new growth, keeping them 
covered with old jelly glasses, or other small 
glass vessels, that there may not be a too rapid 
evaporation from the leaves, and yet have all 
the light necessary for health. 

Last Fall I set a few cuttings of the hybrid 
perpetuals in the garden and left them without 
protection all Winter. All remained green till 
Spring ; but only one lived. They were lifted ont 
of the ground too often by the frequent thaws 
which occurred in February and March. 

Of the hardy, climbing roses, the Prairie Queen is 
the most satisfactory, as it retains its blossoms 
through the heavy storms which are apt to occur 
at that time, besides remaining in flower for a 
long period. Ours have been out in all their 
glory for six weeks, and are still budding. The 
climbing Hermosa is blooming on the same 
trellis, but the brighter pink of the Prairie Queen 
eclipses its beauty, A white climber is growing 
with the two spoken of, the name of which I 
have not learned. It blooms profusely but 
briefly, lasting less than three weeks. 

The Seven Sisters we have trained to a stake 
about fifteen feet high. The mass of stalks and 
laterals when in full leaf are about two feet in 
diameter, tapering toward the top. Through 





May and a part of June it presented the ap- 
pearance of a literal rose-tree, so full of 
blooms that the foliage was scarcely visible. 
It is a rapid and strong grower, and is 
excelled only by the Prairie Queen. 


SYRACUSE, OHIO. 
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LAWNS. 


In forming a new lawn the work should not 
be too hastily and imperfectly done, as this will 
prove to be a serious mistake and one that can- 
not be rectified afterward, In the first place, we 
must see that our grounds have the desired 
grade and that they are thoroughly and prop- 
erly drained and in the condition necessary to 
produce a good crop of vegetables ; if so, they 
will produce good lawns, The preparation of 
the grounds is best done in the Fall, so that it 
can become well settled by the time we are ready 
to sow the seed in the Spring. Prepare the 
ground by giving a heavy dressing of well- 
decomposed stable manure, and work it in well 
by plowing thoroughly. A subsoil plow should 
follow the common plow. Then harrow thor- 
oughly, and finish by leveling the whole as neat- 
ly as possible. As soon as the weather becomes 
settled in the Spring apply to each acre from 
five to six hundred pounds of bone-dust; 
harrow it in thoroughly, and be careful to 
have a good surface soil of from eight to ten 
inches in depth throughout the entire ground, 
and finish by having the surface as fincly pulver- 
ized as possible, removing all sticks, stones, ete. 

The ground being properly prepared, the next 
consideration is the sowing of the seed. This 
should be done as early in the Spring as possible, 
choosing a calm day. The sowing should be care- 
fully done in order to distribute the seed equally 
over the entire surface and not in spots, as this 
looks bad and is not creditable to the sower. 
Sow thickly,at the rate of from four to five bushels 
to the acre, and rake the seeds slightly in. Give | 
if possible, a sprinkling of soot or wood ashes, in 
order to render the seed distasteful to birds, and 
finish by rolling thoroughly. 

What varieties of grass to sow in order to ob- 
tain a satisfactory result is really a serious ques- 
tion. I have no hesitation in saying: Sow June 
or blue grass (Poa pratensis) only ; no mixture, no 
white clover, nothing but pure, clean June grass. 
Inadvocating the sowing of June grass pure and 
simple I am aware that lam treading on danger- 
ous ground; for I know that many of you will 
differ with me. I admit that the June grass will 
not form a lawn quite as soon as the various 
mixtures known as lawn grass ; but a lawn of the 
June grass, when obtained, will be found to be 
well worth waiting for. June grass will thrive in 
almost any soil and situation, with full exposure 
to the sun or in partial shade ; and in seasons of 
drought, when everything is suffering from want 
of moisture, the June grass will retain its verdure 
to the last. However, some will insist upon hay- 
ing a mixture ; and it is said a very good one can 
be made by adding two pounds of sweet verual 
grass (Anthoxanthum odoratum) and one pound 
of white clover (Trifolium repens) to four bushels 
of June grass. This is a mixture highly prized 
by some ; but I cannot see of what benefit the 
clover is; for it is wy opinion that it would de- 
stroy the young grass and eventually die out 
itself. About the middle of June our lawn will 
be looking pretty green; but among the young 
grass a great many weeds will be noticed, and 
the temptation to remove them will be very 
strong. But do not do it; for, depend upon it, 
any attempt at their removal at this time will do 
more hurt than good. About the first of July 
our lawn will be ready to be mown; but we must 
not cut too low, and the clippings should be 
permitted to remain in order to protect the 
young and tender roots, After mowing, roll 
thoroughly; and after this mow weekly, if 
necessary, until the grass ceases growth. In the 
Autumn the annual weeds will have disappeared, 
and the perennials can be cut out with a stout 
knife. 

It often happens that it is very inconvenient 
to prepare new lawns, and in such cases we must 
try to restore the old. In order to do this proper- 
ly, we must commence in the Autumn. First, 
fill up all inequalities by carefully lifting the sod, 
filling in and replacing it; at the same time re- 
move all perennial weeds, and then give a good 
dressing of stable manure. As soon as the 
weather becomes settled in the Spring the ma- 
nure should be removed; then rake thoroughly, 
using a good iron rake, and be particular to re- 
move all dead grass, moss, etc. When this is 
done, give a good dressing of bone-dust, and sow 
grass seed as fora new lawn. Roll thoroughly, 
and as soon as the grass is long enough mow; 
mow weekly throughout the season, excepting in 
seasons of severe drought. It seems almost 
superfluous to remark that mowing should always 
be done with a lawn-mower in preference to the 
scythe. The work is thus more quickly accom- 
plished, to say nothing of its neater and more 
attractive appearance when finished. 

After the lawn has become established it 
should be properly cared for. Every Spring it 
should be carefully examined and all perennial 
weeds removed, a good dressing of bone-dust or 
ashes given, and the whole thoroughly raked 
and rolled. Mowing should also be attended to 








from the time the grass commences to grow in 
the Spring until growth ceasesin Autumn. Once 
a week is none too often to mow, the clippings 
being permitted to remain in order to protect 
the tender roots. A rake should never be used on 
the lawn after it is cleaned inthe Spring. If it 
becomes necessary to use a rake to remove 
the clippings, on account of their unsightly ap- 
pearance, it is absolutely certain that the mow- 
ing was not done at a proper time. In mowing 
avoid cutting too close; for, depend upon it, 
close mowings and a frequent use of the rake 
will soon destroy the finest lawn. Close mowing 
encourages the growth of very many troublesome, 
noxious little weeds, as well as the great pest of 
lawns—crab grass (Pauicnm sanguinale). It 
should be remembered, however, that no lawn can 
be maintained in good condition unless it is fre- 
quently and thoroughly rolled. Moles are some- 
times very annoying. The only remedy for these 
pests consists in the proper use of a good trap. A 
few words as regards sodding. At the best it is slow 
and expensive work, and unless for places of very 
small extent I would not advise the use of sods. 
In forming new lawns, it is sometimes absolutely 
necessary to lay sod along the margims of walks, 
and also on steep banks, as heavy rains might 
wash away the soil before the seed has had time 
to vegetate. Any clear sod can be used for this 
purpose, care being taken to firm it well with 
the back of the spade. In seasons of severe 
drought, some resort to watering ; but unless one 
has an abundant supply of water and the neces- 
sary facilities for doing the work thoroughly, it 
is better not to make the attempt; for anything 
short of a thorough watering will do more hurt 
than good. I think that, if the ground is proper- 
ly prepared, the mowing properly attended to, 
and the clippings permitted to remain in order 
to protect the young and tender roots, little or 
no injury from drought need be apprehended. 

I am often asked What is the best manure 
for lawns? I do not think that there is anything 
better than good stable manure, applied just 
after the ground becomes frozen in the Fall and 
removed as soon as the weather becomes settled 
in the Spring. Some, however, decidedly object to 
stable manure, on account of its untidy appear- 
ance ; and so bone-dust can be substituted. Its 
effect, however, will not be noticed so soon. In 
forming new and restoring old lawns an abund- 
ant supply of good stable manure is indispen- 
sable. Guano and commercial fertilizers are 
much esteemed by some, and more or less is said 
in their favor; but as far as my experience has 
extended I have found them to be very variable 
in their results. In wet seasons they are very 
satisfactory ; but in seasons of drought the re- 
sult is quite the reverse. 

Again some object to the use of stable ma- 
nure, for the reason that it contains the seeds 
of many noxious weeds, and in this way they 
would introduce them into their lawns. Now, I 
would not apprehend any danger from this 
source if the lawn has been properly attended to 
and seeds sown the very instant vacancies are 
noticed ; and I have often noticed that wherever 
any vacancies exist they soon become filled with 
weeds, no matter what fertilizers have been ap- 
plied ; and it is a most essential point in the 
management of lawns to encourage the growth 
of good grass as much as possible, and thus pre- 
vent noxious weeds from taking possession.— 
Cuares E, PARNELL, in The Gardener’s Monthly. 
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BRAHMA EGGS IN QUINCY 
MARKET. 


Passina through Boston’s famous market, last 
Monday, we chanced to see at the butter and egg 
stall of a well known dealer a display of unusua] 
excellence of, fine large dark-colored eggs of very 
even size alongside of liberal supplies of white 
eggs of various shapes and kinds, 

“Have you such a demand for Brahma eggs 
as induces you to separate them from other 
varieties?” we asked of the dealer. 

“Oh, yes ; many of our best customers will buy 
no other eggs but the Brahmas, if obtainable at 
any reasonable price. A single first-class restaur- 
ant in this city sometimes buys of us ninety 
dozen a day of these dark-colored eggs. All our 
leading hotels, clubs and many private families 
arrange fora supply of them, paying us at the 
present time thirty-five cents per dozen, when we 
could supply common fresh eggs at eight to ten 
cents per dozen less.” 

‘Is there any noticeable difference in the eggs 
of the light and dark Brahmas?” 

“No, except that I have found, as a rule, the 
product of the light Brahmas to be the heaviest 
in the market. Eggs of these full-blooded 
Brahmas are very dark colored. Any crossing 
with inferior birds gives lighter colored eggs, 
in some instances bordering strongly on the 
white.” 

‘Many persons claim that ‘an egg isan egg,’ 
and that it is all nonsense to claim superiority 
for a Brahma egg over a Leghorn or a dung- 
hill. Do you think the preference for Brahmas 
is merely a matter of fancy or founded on in- 
creased worth?” 

“For upward of a quarter of a century in 
this very stall I have kept large quantities of 
eggs on sale ; and during that whole time I have 
always kept my stock of Brahma eggs separate 
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from the product of other breeds, and have never 
had any surplus from the former, True, my 
sales of Brahma eggs for twenty-five years were 
limited to a féw dozens a week, where now I sell 
thousands of dozens in the same time, and could 
increase the deliveries if I could secnre still 
larger supplies of fresh Brahma eggs. Some of 
our best caterers assert that Brahma eggs, dozen 
for dozen, are worth fifty to 100 per cent. 
more in all branches of cooking than the Leg- 
horn or dung-hill kinds, They are richer, 
heavier, larger and more effective. Do you sup- 
pose our shrewdest hotel men and keepers of 
eating houses would step up and pay me thirty- 
five cents per dozen to-day for fresh Brahma 
eggs when other kinds of fresh eggs are on sale 
at twenty-four or twenty-eight cents, if they did 
not believe they were getting value received? 
Such people make a study of their business and 
know where and how to economize, but they 
never buy cheap eggs when the best are on 
sale,” 

‘‘ How does the Leghotii egg compare in value 
ahd dematid with the Brahma.” 

‘As a market egg, for sale to my customers, 
the Leghorn is very far behind the Brahma, and 
is even less desirable than fresh lots of dung-hill 
specimens, Let me take a cracked egg or two 
and show you a practical illustration. The 
white of the Leghorn egg is weak, thin and 
watery, it will not hold together; while the white 
of the Brahma egg is of that strength and con- 
sistency that it will form a rope or band six or 
eight inches long before it will pull apart. Two 
fried Brahma eggs will make a better and more 
hearty meal than three or four Leghorns. The 
latter are of medium size, though the breed is 
prolific in number of eggs.” 

“What prices are you paying for such eggs 
as these to-day?” 

‘For these pire, dark-colored Brahma eggs I 
am paying thirty to thirty-two cents per dozen. 
To a breeder who has hundreds of Brahma fowls 
I offered this very day thirty-two cents per doz- 
en and take his entire product. I am paying 
twenty-four conts for these fresh Leghorn eggs, 
and in fact the same for fresh lots of dung-hill 


varieties. I only deal in near-by fresh lots of 
eggs, exclusively for the best city and hotel 
trade.” 


‘At such prices and with a steady demand 
egg production must be a remunerative branch 
of farmeconomy. Is it not?” 

“Nothing pays better for the pay and capital 
invested ; but the margin of profit is much larger 
with Brahmas than with any other fowl, and I 
cannot see why farmers do not better appreciate 
their opportunities in this direction. It always 
pays to produce the best, whether it be in eggs 
or butter or cheese,” 

‘*Where is your supply of fresh Brhama eggs 
produced?” 

‘* Mostly in Eastern Massachusetts. Plymouth 
and Norfolk counties largely, though I am now 
having large consignments from New Hamp- 
shire parties, who are making a regular business 
of egg production, ard keeping hundreds of fowls 
in detached families about their farms, If kept 
warm and properly fed Brahma hens will lay 
more eggs during the Winter season than any 
other breed. Then fancy prices are realized. 
Of course there are a couple of months in Spring 
when there is such an abundant supply of eggs 
that prices are generally lowered, though less on 
the Brahma eggs than any other.” 

“Why is it that your stock of eggs has so 
cleanly an appearance? Have they been 
washed?” 

“It is the aim of expert poultry fanciers to 
market their eggsin a neat and clean condition, 
No experienced dealer washes even a dirty shell 
in water. Such a washing makes the appearance 
still worse. The dirty shells of eggs can only 
be made acceptable to the eye by wiping each 
specimen with a cloth wet in vinegar of diluted 


strength. "—-mertoan Cujtivator. 
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ORANGE AND GRAPE CULTURE 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


OnanGeEs.—Oranges are hardier than lemons, 
and lemons are hardier than limes. They will 
all stand a good deal of frost when at full bear= 
ing age, but cold weather causes a thick rind and 
a lack of juice,and in thelemon a lack of citric 
acid, Hence oranges from Riverside in the in- 
terior are quoted at $5.00 to $10.00 per thousand 
higher than those at Los Angeles near the coast. 
fan Gabriel valley and the valley running fifty 
miles east and west and about twenty-five miles 
wide, in which are situated Pomona, Cucamonga, 
San Bernadino, Ontario and Riverside are among 
the best known and most successful regions for 
the growth of citrus fruits, The atmosphere of 
these valleys is so dry and warm in Summer that 
the seale will not be found on one tree in a hun- 
dred, and the black fungus is unknown. Here 
the oranges ripen from January to June, and 
ought not to be shipped before March, when the 
Florida crop is gone. 

The trees should be carefully selected and poor 
ones never bought on account of their cheapness. 
The best are two or three year old buds or 
strong three year old native orange stock. 
The selection of varieties is of great im- 
portance; for different kinds bring different 








prices, but cost the sanie to plant, The varieties 
of oranges that have succeeded best in California 
so far are Mediterranean Sweet, Riverside Navel, 
Maltese Blood, and thin-skinned St. Michael. 
The best varieties of lemons planted here, are 
Lisbon and Eureka, and of limes the best is the 
Mexican. 

Ten acres is enough for a citrus orchard, and 
one hundred trees, twenty feet apart, are planted 
to the acre. Oranges and lemons will bear free- 
ly at eight years old, and will be in full bearing 
at twelve years old, yielding then one thousand 
fruits per tree per annum. Limes are in full 
bearing at five years old and are as profitable as 
oranges. The net profits from full bearing 
trees are $500 to $1,500 per acre. 

The profits of orange culture may be shown by 
the following figures, carefully collated from the 
experience of prominent fruit growers in Cali- 
fornia. The estimates are low, and abundant 
allowance has been made for errors and accidents: 


COST OF ORCHARD, 


10 acres of land, at $100 per acré.....5.........6.... $1,000 
1,000 trees, 3 years, budded on 8 year old stocks.. 1,000 
Planting and care of orchard, first year 200 
Care of orchard for 2 years at $15 per year per 

BCTO. cc ccccsccccscccccocsece 0006 coccce cecceccsscceces 300 


Capital requIred. .ssocccsccccccccacsccesscceee $82,500 


RECEIPTS FROM ORCHARDS, 


Third year, from trees 9 years old, 50,000 oranges 
Ob GIDE BBN. cc vob es cesvvescoccccctovccce secede $750 
COE OE CRTIII, wccccccccecsececcccoaszecersccsices 250 


Profit 20 per cent., or 6 per cent. per year... 8500 
Fourth year, 100,000 at $15 per 1,000................ 1,500 
Care of orchard and marketing fruit,............. 500 


Profit 40 per cent., or 15 per cent. per year.. $1,000 
Fifth year, 500,000 at @15 per 1,000... ..............05 $7,500 
Care of orchard and marketing fruit........,..... 2,500 

Profit 200 per cent., or 52 per cent. per year,, $5,000 
Sixth year, 1,000,000 at $15 per 1,000................. $15,000 
Care of orchard and marketing fruit.............. 5,000 

Profit 400 per cent., or 1lv percent, per year, 10,000 


The price obtained for the oranges in the above 
estimate is for common sorts, For the finer 
varieties already named $40 or #50 per 1,000 is 
generally obtained. The market is always good, 
and with our rapidly growing cottitry and in- 
creasing wealth it is not likely to fail, 

Gnrapres.—Vineyards are perhaps the most im- 
portant form of fruit culture and have the ad- 
vantage of bearing sooner after planting than 
any other fruit. The red granite soil of Cali- 
fornia, and the hot cloudless weather of the in- 
terior are specially fitted to develop the rich 
saccharine properties of the grape and the fine 
aroma of the raisin. On the coast, where the 
fogs are frequent, or on rich bottom soils, where 
the water is within six feet of the surface, the 
grape, although it may be large, is apt to be sour 
and watery, and to lack the fine appearance 
which only perpetual sunshine can give. On the 
other side, where there is not sufficient moisture 
to produce a luxuriant growth of rind, the grapes 
and consequently the raisins, are apt to be what 
might be called lean, 

In California, where there is almost perpetual 
sunshine, a level piece of land is best for a vine- 
yard, and a hillside of northern exposure prefer- 
able to one facing south. Level ground will 
absorb nearly all the water that falls as rain, 
while a slope will shed it. If a hillside be used, 
it should be terraced. The best soil for the 
grape is a finely divided sandy loam, easily 
worked, and absorbing and retaining water 
readily. A sandy soil, by its porosity, 
has more capacity than a clay soil to take 
up air in the day-time, and draw out its 
moisture during the night. In preparing a vine- 
yard, the ground is plowed as deep as possible 
four weeks before planting. Just before plant- 
ing, it is harrowed as smooth as possible. For 
wine the vines should be planted six by six fect, 
and for raisins eight by ten feet. 

Irrigation should be provided, but used very 
sparingly ; for the vines require very little water, 
and will do perfectly well during many seasons 
without any more than Nature supplies. By ex- 
cessive irrigation the grapes are made watery and 
insipid, and inferior for wine or raisins. The 
phyloxeria is the most deadly enemy of the vine, 
and has destroyed all the vineyards in many 
places. It has not yet appeared in Southern 
California, and possibly never may ; for energetic 
measures are adopted to prevent its introduc- 
tion, and irrigation prevents its growth and 
spread. Yet the safest way is to plant only varie- 
ties grafted on the native stock, which is very 
hardy and does not suecumb to its attacks, 

The most profitable use of the grape is for rai- 
sins, next for wine, and lastly for table use, Very 
nearly all the raisins in California are made from 
grapes dried in the open air between the rows of 
the vineyard. Still it is better to have a drier 
on hand in case of necessity. The California 
wine is of very fine quality and improving each 
year. Much of it is marked and sold as celebrated 
European wines of different brands; for if 
marked from California it does not bring so good 
a price, The variety most used for raisins is 
Muscat of Alexandria, but the Sultana is sup- 
planting it in many places, making an excellent 
quality of both wine and raisins. The best va- 
rieties for wine, varying according to locality, 
are Blanc Ellu, Zinfandel, Bergen, oerng 
and Black Malvoisii. 





For Ratsins.—The cost and profits of a vine- 
yard for raisins is shown as follows: 


COST OF VINEYARD. 


10 acres of land, . oes eee 1,000 
5,000 vines, # years old, at $100 per 1,000... ey evens 500 
Planting and care of vineyard, first year....... ~ 
Care of vineyard, second year.............. babe de 
Invidental........ sosue * ‘ e 10 
Capital required........ os 
NET RECEIPTS. 
Second year, 500 boxes raisins at $1.60, ........-.+.. $8800 
Cost of marketing... .......cccecceeecerenes e-deesee 800 
Profit 26 per eent., or 12 per cent. per year... $500 
Third year, 1,500 boxes raisins at $1.00.............. 2,400 
Care of vineyard and marketing................++5 1,000 


Profit 70 per cent., or 82 per cent. per year. ..@1,400 


Fourth year, 2,000 boxes at $1.60.................005 $3,200 
Careof vineyard and marketing................... 1,400 

Profit 90 per cent., or 46 per cent. per year. . 81,800 
Fifth year, 2,500 boxes at $1.60.............00.00eeee $4,000 
Care of vineyard and marketing..................+ 1,800 


Profit 110 per cent., or 59 per cent. per year.. $2,200 
—Gerorcr H, Parsons, in The Gardener's 
Monthly. 
THE BLACK KNOT ON PLUM 
TREES. 


Mr, D. D, Garnes, rear Catskill, N. Y., brings 
us peculiarly distorted branches from his plum 
orchard, and complains that the trouble is a 
serious one, as he has over two thousand plum 
trees more or less affected, The cause of this 
distortion of the smaller branches is a fungus, 
and it has long been known as “black knot.” 
It has often been claimed by careless observers 
that the swellings were due to various insects 
which infest the peculiar outgrowths. The 
parasitic fungus attacks the young branches in 
early Spring, causing them to increase rapidly 
in size; rupture of the bark soon follows, and 
the soft substance, coming to the surface, ex- 
pandsin an irregular manner, and is shortly cov- 
ered with a peculiar olive-green coat. The fungus 
plant is like many others of the same low order 
of vegetation, as the various molds, mildews, 
ete., and consists of a multitude of fine threads, 
that run in all directions through the substance 
of the plum tree. The olive color of the sur- 
face is due to a vast number of minute bodies 
called spores, which are formed on the tips of 
the threads, and breaking away from their 
attachments, serve to propagate the trouble. 
After the knot has grown to some size, its soft 
substance offers a good home for various kinds 
of insects ; and it is rare to find such a knot that 
is not thus infested, This was the strong argu- 
ment in favor of the view that the knots were 
of insect origin, The scientific name of the 
fungus is Spheria mobosa, and this, the cause 
of the black knot, is as much a plant as the 
plum tree upon which it lives. 

The olive surface-spores continue to form 
through the Summer, and at Autumn another 
kind of spore begins to develop within the sub- 
stance of the knot, These are of slow growth, 
and are not ripe until the following Spring. The 
only remedy thus far known ia the judicious use 
of the knife. The knots should be cut off and 
burned whenever they are found. They are most 
conspicuons in the Winter, when the branches 
are not covered with leaves; but when a tree is 
attacked it is not wise to delay the removal until 
a more convenient time. The diseased branches 
should always be burned, otherwise the spores 
will continue to form for a while, and thus 
propagate the contagious pest. If the tree is 
badly attacked, it may be best to remove it en- 
tirely. 

The choke cherry is a favorite host of the 
black knot, as the neglected fence rows often 
show in Winter. All such trees should be rooted 
out, The cultivated cherry trees are subject to 
attacks by the black knot, for which the same 
remedy as that for the plum tree is recom- 
mended, Use the pruning-knife always at 
sight, and cut several inches below the swelling, 
that all the infected portion may be removed.— 
Dr. B. D. Hatsrep, in the American Agricul- 
turist, 
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RAISING GLADIOLI FROM SEED, 


Iris no more trouble to raise gladioli from 
seed than to raise the most common vegetable ; 
with the simplest garden culture there is an 
almost absolute certainty of success, Prepare 
your bed in Spring as for any hardy annual, The 





soil/should be made fine and comparatively rich. 
Bow the seed in drills, cover to the depth of one 
Anch, hoe and weed sufficient to keep the soil 
light and clean, take up the bulbs after the first 
frost, or before, if ripe, store them during 
the Winter in a dry cellar or room free from 
frost, plant them out again in the Spring follow- 
ing, andin the ensuing Summer very many of 
them will flower. With the convenience of @ 
hot-bed, or frame, bulbs may be prodttced front 
seed in one season that will very nearly ald 
flower the second. It will require a little more 


care and trouble to grow them in this way ; but 

the increase in the size of the bulb more 

than pay the extra cost. One of the chief ad- 

vantages, however, in sowing in a ye af 

that in case of a heavy storm Ne youn 

may be protected by the sash that, di 

heavy rains should be kept closed, as the hes 
lants rarely recover after the leaves have been 
ruised or broken down. I know of no pleasure 

in gardening — to that of growing plants 

from seed.— Gar 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

IN LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES. 

Dr. O. G. Cruuey, Boston, says: “I have used 
it with the most remarkable success in dyspepsia, 
and derangement of the liver and kidneys.” 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New —_ Office, 159 Front Street. 
actory, Newark, N. 


J. 
a7" Farmers a Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular, 
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To produce instan- 
taneously, in either 
hot or cold, hard or 
soft water, a profuse 
creamy, and delight- 
ful lather, use the 
Ivory Soap, which, 


owing to its purity, 
will not cause redness 
or irritation of the 


skin. 





Photography Amateurs 


Send for Desgr} tive Circular 
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New Compact Camera 
FoR 


Manufactured and sold by ‘ 
G. F. E. PEARSALL, 

998 Fulton St,, Brooklyn N.Y 
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Ross, Turner & Co., 


189 te 195 evenspire as and 52 Arch Streets, 
Manudscbuess of 


, TWINES, CORDS 
"TAPES, AND WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
soot and Lace Threads, 
Fancy Twines. 


WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to 
ral, and perfect fini 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN BILIOATE PAINT 





ve a durable, economical, natu 
to hard wood 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
___40 Bleecker Street, New Verk. _ 
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“COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
DAY. 
Send 3-cent stamp for illustrated 


HE POPE M’F’G ©v., 
697 Washington St., Boston, 


SFLAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
BEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
LaBOSOUERT BROG., 75 Union 8t.. Roston, 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 








APPARATUS. 




















TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as @ net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhwa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightfal tonic laxative, 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid bumors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


_ Ro. 4 Stove, IMPROVED, WITH Four 4-INCH BURNERS. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


_ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


“DIETZ” 
No. 4 Tubular 
OIL STOVE. 


16 INCHES OF FLAME. 
2 Cents an Hour, 








Non-Explosive! 
No Smoke! 
No Smell! 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


—_+oo-—— 


R. E. DIETZ, 


54 & 56 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 

No. 25 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 








ary merit, made Oct. Ist. 


$10.00 AWARD 


Yor the BEST POEM on ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. Must not exceed 24 
lines nor allude to other makers. Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which they 
will receive 12 best assorted steel pens. No puffs wanted. Award, based on liter- 


The ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 
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1% BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, W. U. Tel. Bldg 
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BRIDGEPORT CART CO., 
Bridgeport, Ccnn, 

Seo Illustrated Price List. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for forty y years. Wa: pranted 
in every respect. or circu 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock ‘Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
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PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
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197 Lake St.. Chi cago. 
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? | FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


FOR 


Fourth of Julv. 
SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 








We manufacture the Best Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 St.. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs., 


NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
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THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 CHestnur Sr. PHILA. 


* Our Summer style * 
“and price book * 
* tells how to order * 
* Clothing, Shirts or * 
* Furnishing Goods. * 
* A postal request * 
* will getit. * 49% *® 


Wanamaker 
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OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
TRAVEL. 
WEST SHORE ROUTE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R'Y 
OPEN TO SARATOGA, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 


ov’ | Buffet Parlor Cars. 


Wort Shore end Bul yao Rall way will be open for busi. 


NEW XO YORK, oF saeraan CRANSTON'S 8, 
RinauTon, 6) OM’ LL MOUNTAINE, 
Albany oat cs, Pan PHONTREAL 


‘West Shore of Hudson River. 


In JERSEY Gury. bw, lvania Station. 
In BROOKL ‘Gourt Btroct, s of Brooklyn 
Annex pe ed waa Fulton 8 
In NEW YORK city, 
No. 94 BROADWAY, near Madison Square 
No 0.181 be AVENU corner Street. 


treet. 
oO. 168 rr 125th’ STREET, HARLEM. 
‘o. 162 BROADWAY, merican Exchange, Tourist 


ice, 
No, 207 BROADWAY, Leve & Alden, Tourist Office. 
No. 261 BROADWAY, Thos, Cook & Son, Tourist 


PENN. Kk. R. STATION, FOOT OF DES 
BROSSES ST. 
PENN. R. R STATION, FOOT OF CORT. 
LANDT ST. 
For information not obtainable at stations, address, 
HENRY MONETT, 
G 1 Passenger Agent, No. 24 State St. N. Y. 
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STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGO DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND Yon DONDEREY. 2 
EVERY THURSDAY. 
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AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New York. 
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